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INSURGENT CAMP. 


LETTER FROM POLAND.—NO, IIL 


Scarcery a week had elapsed 
since my arrival at Warsaw, before 
the opportunity which I had so 
long desired, and had vainly at- 
tempted to find in Galicia, pre- 
sented itself of visiting a camp of 
insurgents. I therefore got my 
passport eiséd, as though I were 
going to leave the country alto- 
gether, and went through the usual 
police formalities which were ne- 
cessary for that purpose; then I 
took a ticket for Berlin, and bade 
adieu to Warsaw, without exciting 
any suspicion. After travelling a 
few hours, we arrived at a@ station, 
too smal! and lonely for the Rus- 
sians to care to defend it with the 
usual company of, soldiers. My 
companion was a Polish gentleman, 
who did not take so much trouble 
to disguise our destination as I 
could have wished; and there was 
probably scarcely a passenger that 
saw us alight who did not guess 
where we were gcing. A light open 
country cart, without springs, but 
plentifully provided with straw, 
and drawn by a pair of spirited 
young horses, jolted us first along 
a rough road, then through a small 
town inhabited entirely by Jews, 
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where greasy-looking women in- 
spected the heads of their progeny 
in the sun, and their fathers, in long 
coats, long beards, and long curled 
locks, smoked long pipes in all the 
laxary of dolce far niente ; for this 
was their Sabbath. Then we dived 
into a pine-and-birch wood, dex- 
terously threading our way between 
the trees—for there was no road— 
and so again out into the open, till 
we came to a most picturesque old 
chateau, with “ bridge, and moat, 
and donjon keep;” but prudence 
prevents my describing it so accu- 
rately as I could wish, for fear of 
compromising my host. The camp 
we had expected to find in the 
neighbourhood had moved, so we 
determined to drive on and spend 
the night at a country-honse about 
fifteen miles distant.. My host 
could, indeed, not offer me very 
much hospitality, as he found that, 
during his absence in Warsaw, 
nearly all his servants had disap- 
peared and joined the insurgenis ; 
his cook was at this moment exer- 
cising his culinary talents for the 
benefit of a band ; his groom, 
mounted on one of his master’s 
best horses, was perhaps chasing & 
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Cossack, while the fogtman might 
be leading a body of scythemen on 
to glory. However, the coachman 
had remained, being an elderly in- 
dividual, with a wife and family. 
It was twilight ere we were en 
route, this time in a civilised lan- 
dau, which needed four strong well- 
bred horses to drag it along the 
deep sandy roads. We kept a 
bright look-out for Cossacks as the 
shades of evening closed in upon 
us; but latterly the insurgents had 
taken so much to night-work, that 
the Cossacks preferred staying at 
home to incurring the risk of meet- 
ing them, so that we felt pretty 
safe, and arrived, without any other 
incident than one or two false 
alarms, at our journey’s ‘end, just 
as the family were going to bed. 
Their astonishment at the arrival 
of an English traveller on so strange 
an errand soon gave place to the 
rites of hospitality, and before go- 
ing to bed the programme for the 
following day was already arranged. 
My new host was a small country 
gentleman, too devoted to his farm 
and his country’s cause to take 
refuge, like many of the larger 
landed proprietors, in Warsaw. His 
wife was a genuine specimen of a 
Polish woman, enthusiastically pa- 
triotic, high -couraged, self -sacri- 
ficing, and energetic in giving aid 
and encouragement to the insur- 
gents. Though living in the midst 
of a perpetual scene of guerilla war- 
fare, and liable at any moment to be 
subjected to outrages such as those 
which she believed had already been 
perpetrated on her countrywomen 
by the Russian soldiery, she showed 
no symptom of flinching or desert- 
ing her post. Already, upon several 
occasions, at all hours of the day 
and night, her house had been in- 
vaded by Cossacks, who only ab- 
stained from massacre and pillage 
because no evidence could be dis- 
covered of complicity with the in- 
surgents. Fortunately the house 
lay a little distance off the high- 
road, and was therefore often passed 
unperceived by the Russian maraud- 
ing parties: but the occupants 


could never feel themselves safe; 
and as every day brought tidings 
of unsuspecting families falling vic. 
tims to the rapacity and lust of 
disorganised soldiery, the chances 
of this unprotected little mansion 
escaping seemed diminished. It 
was, indeed, little better than 4 
farmhouse, and consisted of only 
one story; but it was surrounded 
by a well-stocked steading, and 
fields that bore evidence of a mas- 
ter’s eye and careful cultivation, 
In one direction, a long unbroken 
line of dense pine forest shut ont 
the horizon ; in the other, sandy un- 
dulating downs stretched away in- 
definitely. The scenery would have 
been tame and uninteresting, were 
it not that its wild desolate charac- 
ter gave it a peculiar charm: this 
was heightened by the circum- 
stances under which we saw it. A 
solitary horseman appearing upon 
the distant landscape caused as 
much sensation in the household 
as a suspicious-looking craft in the 
West Indian seas would to a Federal 
merchant-ship. There was a con- 
stant succession of emotions; and 
I thought my hostess must have 
been endowed, in the first instanee, 
with strong nerves, to have been 
able to undergo the constant wear 
and tear to which she was daily 
subjected. An ardent devotion to 
the cause, and a plentiful indul- 
gence in large, strong cigars, how- 
ever, sustained her through the 
various exciting events by which 
her life was checkered. There 
can be little doubt that the con 
stant proximity of danger at last 
renders one callous to it, and that 
by a providential arrangement the 
nervous system becomes so accus 
tomed to tension where it is sufli- 
ciently protracted, that in the end 
it ceases to suffer from it. I sat 
up till a late hour listening to “ the 
sensation anecdotes” which formed 
the staple of my host’s conversa 
tion—stories of the robbery a0 
pillage of neighbouring houses by 
Russians, of deeds of heroism per- 
formed by individual insurgents, 
of skirmishes which had already 
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taken place, and of those which 
were daily anticipated—of friends 
who had been arrested, of others 
who had joined bands, of others 
who were killed or woanded, of 
the movements of the insurgents, 
of farms visited, of horses taken, 
of peasants hung, of arms concealed 
—of every variety of incident with 
which such exciting times must 
necessarily abound. It was long 
past midnight before I sought the 
detached building which contained 
my bedroom. As I crossed the 
lawn, the sound of a distant chorus 
fell faintly upon my ear. ‘I stop- 
ped to listen. It was a_ bright 
calm moonlight night, and for a 
moment all was profoundly silent; 
then gradually the swelling strains 
of the magnificent Polish national 
anthem broke the stillness for 
amoment, and died away again 
in the extreme distance. We had 
to listen intently to catch the 
notes; but it was evident that 
many voices joined in that mid- 
night chant; and as the sounds grew 
fainter, we found that they were 
not stationary. It was, in fact, a 
body of mounted insurgents on & 
midnight raid; and as at the mo- 
ment the nearest Russian force was 
supposed to be at least four miles 
ott, they were beguiling the way by 
almost the only song a Pole ever 
sings—the prayer for the deliver- 
ance of his country. I thought, 
nevertheless, that the proceeding, 
though most romantic in its effect, 
was something rash, and was con- 
firmed in this impression by the 
next sound which broke the noc- 
turnal silence, and which was no- 
thing less than the sharp report of a 
rifle. To a person not accustomed 
to them, it must be admitted that 
these were somewhat disturbing in- 
fluences under which to court re- 
pose; however, the day had been 
along and an eventful one, so ex- 
hausted nature soon triamphed over 
every other sentiment, and I fell 
asleep while vainly endeavouring 


to keep awake and listen for the 


report of another shot. 
Breakfast is almost as substantial 
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a meal in Poland as it is in Eng. 
land, and the disturbed state of the 
country did not prevent my hosts 
from loading the table with most 
excellent fare. The master of the 
house was in a condition to do full 
justice to it, for he had already 
made a pilgrimage to the camp to 
prepare the way for my visit. It 
was indeed necessary that the band 
should have some information as to 
my object and intentions, for in spite 
of the severe measures adopted by 
the insurgents, there are spies in 
every form and under every guise, 
against whom they are constantly 
on their guard; and it was some 
time after my arrival before even 
my hostess could divest herself of 
some suspicion as to my real char- 
acter. It chanced to be Sunday, 
and a number of peasants came on 
their way to church to pay their 
respects to their master. They 
were fine stalwart men, with long 
coats, big boots, round caps trimmed 
with fur, and honest cheery faces, 
not by any means devoid of intelli- 
gence. Their mode of salutation is 
to touch the ground at your feet 
with their caps. They looked with 
considerable interest at the English 
traveller who had come to this out- 
of-the-way spot to see what was 
going ov. Nor did my host neglect 
to take advantage of the circum- 
stance, and instance it as a proof 
of the sympathy which England 
felt for the cause of Polish independ- 
ence. I asked the most intelligent- 
looking among them why he had 
not joined the insurgents? he an- 
swered, with a sly look at his mas- 
ter, “Because my master has not. 
When my master does, I will.” 
From what I could gather, the pea- 
sants of this part of the country are 
not indisposed towards the insur- 
rection; but they have been too long 
accustomed to regard the power of 
Russia with an awe amounting al- 
most to superstition, to venture, at 
the outset of the movement, to set 
it at defiance. It is only natural 
that they should feel no very keen 
interest in the success of a cause 
which would produce no immediate 
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material change in their condition. 
It is not until a man becomes more 
or less educated that he knows the 
difference between one form of gov- 
ernment and another; but whether 
the seat of government be Peters- 
burg or Warsaw, and whether the 
head of it be a Russian emperor or 
a Polish king, makes very little 
difference to the rustic, who would 
be at the tail of the same plough, 
driving along the same farrow, who- 
ever was the supreme authority. 
The only questions which touch 
persons of this class are those con- 
nected with religion or with pro- 
perty. A peasant will be profoundly 
indifferent whether he is under a 
responsible or an irresponsible gov- 
ernment; but when it comes to 
making the sign of the cross with 
three fingers or with two, he enters 
keenly into the question at once. 
Thus in Samogitia and other parts 
of Lithuania the peasants are the 
prime movers of the insurrection, 
because they were compelled to 
become members of the Russian 
Greek Church, and to abandon the 
United Greek persuasion, to which 
they originally belonged. -As they 
were pagans only three hundred 
years ago, they are the more tena- 
cious upon the point, and have taken 
advantage of the movement in Po- 
land to rise all through the pro- 
vinces. Russia has lately succeeded 
in exciting some of the Greek dis- 
senting sects to attack the Roman 
Catholic proprietary, and has inau- 
gurated a system of jacquerie, which 
has been productive of the most 
frightful results in Lithuania and 
the provinces. That this policy 
of annihilation emanates from the 
highest sources, is proved by the fol~- 
lowing paragraph contained in the 
instructions issued by the Ozar to 
General Mouravieff:—“ His Excel- 
lency should take every opportunity 
of acquainting the peasants with the 
paternal intentions of the Czar to- 
wards them, and of demonstrating 
that the landowners are their ene- 
mies and oppressors. If his Excel- 
lency considers it advisable, he can 
also furnish arms to those among 


the peasants who are attached to the 
Ozar and to Russia.” In other words, 
having demonstrated to the peasant 
who is his natural enemy and oppres- 
sor, he is provided by a considerate 
Government with the means of ex- 
terminating them from off the face 
of the earth, and encouraged to do 
so by the prospect of plunder which 
this process would insure to him. 

In the kingdom of Poland, where 
the tenure of land is not the same, 
and the peasants are already pro- 
prietors of the soil, the Government 
cannot hold out the same tempta- 
tion to them to murder their mas- 
ters. In fact, the National Govern- 
ment has outbid the Ozar in an at- 
tempt to secure the goodwill of the 
peasantry; for whereas the latter 
have been obliged to pay into the 
Imperial treasury a certain propor- 
tion of their profits, to be accuma- 
lated into a sum for the redemption 
of the land which formerly belonged 
to the nobles, and out of which they 
were to receive compensation, the Na- 
tional Government has proclaimed 
that this obligation is no longer bind- 
ing upon the peasant, who would 
thus become a landowner without 
ever having paid for his property. 
The struggle between the Poles and 
the Russian Government for the 
goodwill of the rural population, be- 
gan with the -Agricultural Society, 
and there can be no doubt that the 
efforts of that body, and the subse- 
quent policy pursued by the National 
Government, have done much to con- 
ciliate this large and important sec- 
tion of the population. 

For example, the hostility of the 
peasants to the national movement 
in the district I was now visiting 
had been loudly insisted upon, by 
the few persons I had met who 
were themselves indifferent to the 
cause of Polish independence; but 
we received practical evidence to 
the contrary when our arrange- 
ments for visiting the camp were 
completed. As some friends from 
a neighbouring country-house were 
expected to come and spend the 
day, we delayed in the hope of 
their joining, and finally started in 
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four light open country carts, each 
drawn by four horses, for the recesses 
of the forest, which rose in a sombre 
mass upon the distant margin of the 
cultivated plain. 

It was not to be supposed that 
we could thus ostentatiously depart 
without every servant in the house 
being aware of our destination; in- 
deed, there was a flutter and excite- 
ment in their movements which 
plainly showed the interest they felt 
in the expedition. The coachmen 
looked eager and self-satisfied, and 
there was quite a group collected 
to see us off. With the loud crack- 
ing of whips our primitive cortege 
dashed off along the sandy roads, 
There were no less than seven ladies 
of the party, looking brave and 
animated, for the expedition was a 
novelty even to them. Notwith- 
standing the constant proximity of 
insurgent camps for months past, 
upon no former occasion had any 
of them ever ventured to visit one. 
Now their eyes sparkled and their 
faces flushed, as they felt the risk 


they were incurring, and calculated 


the chances of a safe return. We 
passed through two populous vil- 
lages, every man and woman in 
which knew where we were going, 
and ran to see us pass; and any 
of whom would have received a 
large reward had they carried the 
intelligence to a Russian force of 
six thousand men, quartered in a 
town not five miles distant. Had 
they done so, and had we encoun- 
tered a party of Cossacks on our 
way back, the murder of every 
member of the party was a moral 
certainty. 

Even the men did not feel quite 
comfortable at the possibility of 
such a contingency, and could only 
express their belief in the lovalty 
and affection of the peasants. When 
it is remembered that these latter 
ure invested with the functions of 
police, and were actually liable to 
be severely punished for not in- 
forming against us, it cannot be 
said that the rural population, in a 
district where they had the repu- 
tation of being most hostile, were 
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so very decidedly opposed to the 
movement. 

At last we arrived at the outskirts 
of the wood, and came to a farm- 
house, where the proprietor, a sort 
of gentleman farmer, was waiting to 
be our guide. This man and his 
wife, a large fearless woman, were 
practically the commissariat de- 
partment of the neighbouring camp. 
He made all the arrangements for 
the purchase and transmission of 
supplies; and while he had placed 
all his resources at the disposal of 
the insurgents, and nearly ruined 
himself for the cause, he was daily 
risking life and liberty by the active 
and energetic assistance he afforded 
in giving information, conveying 
intelligence, and making himself 
generally useful. In everything he 
was ably and courageously seconded 
by his wife, who would not hesitate 
to drive a cart of provisions into 
the wood by herself, and was unre- 
mitting in motherly care and kind- 
ness to the members of the band, 
many of whom were young enough 
to need it, and whom she regarded 
with as much affection as if they 
were her own family. It was only to 
be expected that they cordially reci- 
procated these sentiments. 

Half a mile from this farm we 
plunged into the woods. The coun- 
try here was thinly populated; the 
last village we passed was four or 
five miles distant, and we did not 
meet a soul as we jogged along 
in our springless carts over a road 
that was now a mere track. Sud- 
denly a halt was called from behind, 
and a panic spread down the line. 
The women’s faces blanched, but they 
said nothing; the one prominent 
thought was “ Cossacks.’’ We pass- 
ed the word along to the leading 
cart to stop, and waited breathlessly, 
We were now so deeply buried in 
the wood that the last cart was 
not visible, for we had added to our 
procession by our guide and his 
wife in one vehicle, and by a large 
cart fall of provisions, which we 
were taking to the band. The cause 
of our stoppage was quickly ex- 
plained—we were waiting for a 
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further aceession to our party, 
which appeared in the forms of an 
old gentleman and his two sons, 
who were going to join the baud 
as insurgents, and who had stum- 
bled on us while endeavouring to 
find the way. After some little par- 
ley between them and our guide, 
who wished apparently to be quite 
satisfied as to their real character, 
he told them to fall in behind with 
their cart, and we once more went 
on threading our way between the 
trees, not a little relieved at finding 
the interruption to our progress did 
not arise from any more serious 
cause. Suddenly, on emerging from 
a thicket, we came upon a mounted 
picket, who halted us. They were 
both mere boys, neither of them 
twenty years old, each armed with 
rifle, sword, and pistol, and on ex- 
cellent borses. The well - known 
face of our guide was a guarantee 
of our good faith, but still we were 
not allowed to proceed till the band 
was informed of our proximity, and 
one of them galloped off with the 
news. We had not waited a quarter 
of an hour before a dozen mounted 
men came dashing through the 
woods towards us. They seemed 
scarcely able to restrain their high- 
mettled horses, which were all in 
first-rate condition, and would have 
been a credit to Rotten Row. With 
little flags waving from their lances, 
and tricoloured ribbons fluttering 
from their square fur caps, with 
long jackboots and massive spurs, and 
broad belts garnished with revolvers, 
and swords jingling from their sides, 
they came on us as suddenly from 
the depths of the woods as if they 
had been waiting in the side-scene 
of a play to come upon the stage 
with due eclat. The whole effect 
was most theatrical; but at the 
moment we felt its thrilling reality, 
and some of the women burst into 
tears. ’ 

+ Under the guidance of these ca- 
valiers we penetrated still further 
into the gloomy recesses of the 
forest, until at last the way beeame 
too intricate for the waggons, and 
we walked to what, by a figure of 


speech, might be called the camp, 
but which consisted merely of 9 
number of horses tethered to trees, 
and a number of men grouped round 
them. There was not a sign of 
tent, or even of a “lean-to” of 
branches and leaves to shelter the 
men from the weather. One waggon, 
loaded with bundles and greatcoats, 
formed the ‘tmpedimenta of the 
band, which was a very small one, 
but was composed of veteran gue- 
rillas, if men who had not been under 
a roof since the first day of the 
insurrection could be dignified by 
that title. The weather was now 
so warm and bright that they 
scorned the idea of sleeping under 
any kind of cover; and so used 
were they to the mode of life, that 
they ceased to feel’ its hardship. 
Both men and horses seemed in 
first-rate condition; the horses were 
the best which the estates of the 
neighbouring proprietors could fur- 
nish ; the men were nearly all under 
twenty-five; the leader of the band, 
who was away on a reconnaissance, 
being exactly that age. A few were 
the sons of country gentlemen: one 
had been a railway official; two 
others employed in Government offices; 
many were the sons of shopkeepers; 
some students; and others domestic 
servants: but they all lived together 
on terms of perfect friendship and 
equality, and seemed to enjoy the 
wild adventurous life? One of 
them, who spoke French admir- 
ably, told me that he was a student 
only nineteen years of age; he had 
left Warsaw on the famous 22d of 
January, and had been in the woods 
ever since. He considered that three 
months of incessant skirmishing 
had formed him into an _ experi- 
enced warrior. His arms consisted 
of a bran-new Dean and Adams 
revolver, a very fair carbine, and 
asword. “I slept in a house the 
other night,” he said, “and felt 
almost stifled; and I shall be quite 
sorry when the war is over, and 
puts an end to this free life in the 
woods. I bave not been a day ill 
except when I received a trifling 
wound. We sing and sleep i 
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the daytime, and gallop about the 
country at night. [ have, more- 
over, already killed six Russians, 
and expect to exchange my carbine 
for a new rifle, as I am getting such 
a good shot that I am to be allowed 
one.” When I contrasted the me- 
lancholy groups in the market- 
places of Warsaw and Cracow with 
this jolly band of Robin Hoods, I 
did not doubt who had the best of it. 
These men, from having been all 
their lives accustomed to a life of 
repression and surveillance, revel in 
their newly-found freedom. To be 
sure, they can only enjoy it. under 
difficulties; but the ground they 
stand on is their own, and with fleet 
horses to ride, and impenetrable 
woods to hide in, they run but little 
risk except from their own rashness 
or negligence. They change about 
from day to day; if the weather is 
very inclement, they appropriate 
barns, make leaf huts, or sleep under 
the lee of hay-stacks; but generally 
they keep moving at night, and in 
the daytime make roaring fires, and 
comfort themselves with warmth 
and tobacco. They live on the fat 
of the land, and are never at a loss 
for supplies: this is the great advan- 
tage of asmall band. The chief had 
limited his number to forty, and 
upon no pretext whatever would 
he add another to it, although he 
was most urgently pressed to do 
80. 
Generally the neighbouring gen- 
tlemen and farmers are only. too glad 
to furnish the little troop with pro- 
visions; but if they run short, they 
pay a nocturnal visit to a proprietor, 
from whom they take as much 
forage as they want, and with 
whom, bongré malgré, they regale 
themselves till the small hours, 
when each man, filling his havresack 
with the good things of this life, 
and loading his nag with fodder, 
trots back to his nest in the woods, 
leaving with their late host an order 
on the National Government to 
repay Mr. “Soandsosky” for -food 
furnished to the band commanded 
by “Suchanonesky.” This order 
“Soandsosky” most carefully con- 


ceals, as, if it is ever found among 
his papers, his property is inevita- 
bly confiscated by the Russian Gov- 
ernment. On the occasion of my 
visit, three of my companions were 
country gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood, each of whom pulled out 
his pocket-book and wrote an order 
for a supply of forage and provi- 
sions to be obeyed by the servants 
in the event of “Suchanonesky” or 
any of his band visiting the house 
during the absence of the master. 
Almost every day the band changes 
its habitat, which, as they have no- 
thing to carry, is a very simple pro- 
ceeding. As the wood in which they 
live is about eighty miles long by 
twenty broad, and as they know 
every nook and corner in it, there 
is not much chance of their ever 
being caught by the numerous Rus- 
sian garrisons which are posted in 
the vicinity, and which they amuse 
themselves by annoying at night. 
My observation of this band proved 
to demonstration the erroneous prin- 
ciple upon which the war has been 
conducted by the insurgents in 
most parts of the country hitherto. 
Instead of multiplying, to an in- 
definite extent, these small cavalry 
bands, they will collect great masses 
of men together, of whom scythe- 
men are the least adapted to the 
style of warfare they wish to wage. 
In a flat country of woods and plains, 
it is perfectly clear that a weapon 
which can only be used by a man 
on foot at close quarters, is about 
the worst which could possibly be 
devised for undisciplined men to 
wield against regular troops. It is 
true that a great difficulty has ex- 
isted in procuring rifles; but it would 
be better to have fewer and smaller 
bands well armed, than to waste 
unnecessarily the best blood in the 
country. With a good horse and a 
good rifle a man is mere or less in- 
dependent, and may act singly or 
in company as his fancy dictates; 
but men on foot must act toge- 
ther; and have no means of escape 
from Uossacks, In a eountry so ad- 
mirably adapted for cavalry, and 
where horses are so abundant, it is 
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surprising that more bands formed 
on the principle of the one I was 
now visiting should not have been 
formed: so far as I could learn, it 
was the only one of the sort which 
existed. Many were the feats of 
prowess which its members had per- 
formed singly. Upon one occasion 
two of them had encountered five 
Cossacks, who immediately gave 
chase. As the Cossacks are mounted 
on ponies, the insurgents would 
have had no difficulty in escaping; 
but this was not their object; they 
reined in, and tempted their pur- 
suers to discharge their five carbines 
at them; then, before they could 
reload, they wheeled round, and 
shot the whole five with their re- 
volvers. I found a good many of 
the band spoke French, and our 
visit was quite an episode in the 
routine of their daily life. They 
clustered round, showed me their 
arms, and seemed delighted at the 
courage which the women had dis- 
played in visiting them, and in the 
interest manifested by a foreigner 
in their proceedings. Meanwhile 
‘the contents of the commissariat 
waggon we had brought with us 
were spread upon the ground, and 
the more hungry portion of the 
community began to Ciscuss them; 
others, however, declared that our 
company was so much more to their 
taste than food, that they devoted 
themselves to us instead of to the 
cold beef and large jars of pickled 
cucumbers which their less senti- 
mental comrades were devouring. 
When they had concluded their 
repast, they grouped themselves in 
an open space among the tall trees, 
and “the lofty aisles of the dim 
woods rang,” as, inspired with patri- 
otic ardour, they burst out with the 
magnificent chant which so well con- 
veys the mournful meaning of the 
words of the national anthem— 
“* Boje cos Polske”—when all joined 
in the grand prayer to God which 
forms the swelling chorus, and the 
men, with swords drawn, uplifted 
their arms én supplication; then 
tears streamed down the cheeks of 
the women as they sang, for they 
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remembered their sisters slain on 
their knees in the churches at 
Warsaw for doing the same, and 
bloody memories crowded on them, 
as, with voices trembling from 
emotion, they besought, in solemn 
strains, the mercy of the Most 
High. 

The scene was so fall of drama- 
tic effect, that I scarcely believed 
in its reality tilt I remembered the 
existence of six thousand Russian 
soldiers in. the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, who were thirsting for 
the blood of this little band of men 
and women. There was something 
practical in this consideration, cal- 
culated to captivate a mind too 
prosaic to be stirred by theatrical 
representations; for I confess I 
find it generally more easy to de- 
lude myself by believing in the 
sham of a reality than in the reality 
of a sham. However, upon this oe- 
casion he must have been a most 
uncompromising stoic who was not 
touched and impressed. Those 
bronzed and weather-beaten fea- 
tures, and those wet cheeks, told 
their own tale; and, as with each 
succeeding verse, the enthusiasm of 
the singers rose, and their counten- 
ances glowed with the fervour of 
their emotion, the men who, tired 
with their night-forays, were lying 
listlessly on the ground, unable to 
restrain themselves, sprang to their 
feet and joined, and every voice 
trembled and every pulse throbbed, 
I felt that patriotism was a senti- 
ment in which one could believe— 
not merely as an abstract principle, 
but as the most absorbing passion 
which could stir the human breast. 
I soon after had a proof of the de- 
voted self-sacrifice to which it gives 
rise. The old gentleman who, 
with his two sons, had joined our 
cortége, stepped forward when the 
anthem was finished, and in broken 
accents consigned the young men 
to their country’s cause. “I de- 
voutly hope,” be said, “that it may 
please God to spare at least one of 
my sons to my declii ing years, but 
rather a thousand times that both 
should perish than that either 
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should venture to appear before me 
while the battles of his country still 
remained to be fought.” Then 
with trembling hands he drew them 
each to his breast, and, straining 
them in a last embrace, turned 
abruptly away, and was no more seen 
till we returned to the waggons, I 
no longer wondered that deeds .of 
heroism should be performed by 
men thus solemnly consecrated to 
their country’s cause. Usually be- 
fore leaving home they receive the 
benediction of their priest, then 
the blessings and injunctions of 
parents; and now, under the green- 
wood tree, the prayers and the 
tears of women, and the hearty 
welcome of their new comrades, 
conspired to impress them with the 
determination to do or die. Un- 
der such cirenmstances, even if 
there were the will, it would be 
difficult to shirk. With a keenly 
imaginative people, it may be con- 
ceived how stimulating to enter- 
prise is the romantic character 
which attaches to this mode of 
life, and the auspices under which 
they adopt it. Many of them are 
accompanied by their wives or by 
their jiancées to the camps—some 
bands are led by priests, who, with 
the emblem of their faith uplifted, 
are ever to be found in the post of 
danger. With the band I was now 
Visiting, @ young amazon in male 
attire had dope good service. 
She was reported pretty, an excel- 
lent shot and horsewoman; but as 
she was absent with the leader on 
& reconnaissance, I unfortunately 
lost the opportunity of making her 
acquaintance. But it is in homes, 
in hospitals, in prisons, and in 
hiding places, that the women of 
Poland have served the cause. 
They stir up the ardour of the men 
round their own firesides; they fan 
the martial ardour of their own 
husbands, lovers, sons, or brothers ; 
they watch over beds where men 
unknown to them, except as wound- 
ed in their country’s cause, groan 
and die. All the tenderness of 
the woman, combined with intense 
Sympathy for the cause, and an in- 
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extinguishable patriotism, stimu- 
late them to acts of unwWearying 
devotion and _ self-sacrifice. For 
hours do they stand in all weathers 
in the prison-yards, waiting for per- 
mission to visit prisoners in their 
cells, and to minister to them, like 
angels of mercy. Wherever a patriot 
is in distress, hunted, or hiding, or 
sick, women are the first to come 
to his rescue; their ready wit and 
instinctive tact are invaluable; and 
it may safely be said that without 
their encouragement the movement 
never would have begun, and with- 
out their devotion and co-operation 
it could not continue. Who are 
the most courageous and intelligent 
spies? who are the surest messen- 
gers with important news? on whom 
do the National Government most 
surely rely for many a delicate 
negotiation? whose fertile brains 
devise new combinations for strong 
arms to carry out?—the women of 
Poland. Therefore it is that they 
are considered worthy of being 
flogged by the Russian authorities. 
Therefore it is that young girls of 
eighteen have already been shot by 
the orders of Russian officers, and 
that they are imprisoned and exiled. 
They are a power not to be despised, 
and certainly not to be intimidated, 
now that, like tigresses robbed of 
their whelps, they are pushed to 
to extremity of frenzy and de- 
spair. 

When I saw the ladies who had 
accompanied us to the camp, each 
surrounded by a group of in- 
surgents, eagerly narrating their 
achievements, or asking for news 
of home, and heard words of en- 
couragement and approval drop 
from pretty lips into the ears of 
men so seldom ‘brought into con- 
tact now with such a grateful and 
softening influence, I thought that 
these well-born women would not 
have incurred the risk in vain, and 
that long after our departure the 
memory of our visit would remain 
a bright speck in the hard lives of 
our entertainers. When at last we. 
thought it time to move, nearly the 
whole band accompanied us, not 
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merely to the waggons, but they in- 
sisted upon escorting us to the edge 
of the wood. Nothing but a plain 
four miles broad then divided us 
from a Rassian army; so we thought 
they had pushed politeness to its 
utmost limits consistent with pru- 
dence; and with many warm hand- 
shakings and expressions of grati- 
tude on their part, and good wishes 
for ‘their. success on ours, we left 
them drawn up in line, and look- 
ing after us for a moment with long- 
ing eyes before they slowly wheel- 
ed round and disappeared in the 
forest. 

Our journey home was even 
more exciting than the morning one 
had been. The chances of meet- 
ing Cossacks were considerably in- 
creased; and we had so much to 
say about the band that our atten- 
tion was a good deal distracted. 

On our arrival my host showed 
me where arms were secreted in the 
establishment, in localities which 
had hitherto defied the most minute 
examination by the Russian sol- 
diery, who had already favoured 
him with sundry nocturnal visits. 
This habit might have been attend- 
ed with results most inconvenient 
to the whole party, had we been 
favoured with a domiciliary visit 
an hour or two later. We were 
all seated at dinner, discussing the 
events of the day, when suddenly 
the clattering of horses’ hoofs and 
the jingling of swords were heard 
outside the window, as the dining- 
room was on the ground-floor. 
There was an instant commotion, 
not unmingled with alarm. Our 
guilty consciences pictured feroci- 
ous Cossacks surrounding the man- 
sion, as they had already done in 
so many instances; and we felt that 
we had given them some excuse. I 
fumbled in my pocket for my pass- 
port, to display in case of necessi- 
ty; though, as I had already seen a 
man, in the person of Mr. Finken- 
stein, who received thirty-three 
wounds after he had shown his Bri- 
tish passport, and had not been in 
an insurgent camp, I did not feel 
much confidence in its protection. 


The cold touch of my revolver in 
the same pocket afforded me more 
satisfaction, though the fact of 9 
weapon of any kind being found 
upon the person is considered proof 
presumptive that its possessor is an 
insurgent, and warrants his instant 
execution. Some of us ran to the 
hall, and there, sure enough, were 
three men bristling with arms; but 
to our intense relief they turned out 
to be the chief of the band we had 
visited in the morning, accompa- 
nied by his two aides-de-camp. On 
his return to the band, he was so 
much touched and_ gratified by 
our visit, that he determined in- 
stantly to repay it; and although 
this was an honour so excessively 
compromising that we could willing- 
ly have dispensed with it, I was not 
sorry for the opportunity which it 
afforded me of making the personal 
acquaintance of a man of whom I 
only heard by reputation. After 
an immense deal of kissing on 
both cheeks, the chief apologised 
for having taken, in the dead of 
night, four of his best horses out of 
the stables of one of the gentlemen 
present, who immediately jumped 
up and embraced him again, saying, 
“My dear fellow, you're welcome to 
them all. The more robberies of 
that kind you make the better;” 
and then they all laughed at the 
same thing having happened to & 
stingy and rather unpatriotic neigh- 
bour, whose stables had been alto- 
gether cleared out; for the insurgents 
appropriate property very much ac- 
cording to the sympathies of the 
owner. A selfish and unpopular skin- 
flint they denude unmercifully ; but 
a hearty good-natured patriot, who is 
doing all he can for the movement, 
they let off as easily as they can. 
A good deal has been said by per- 
sons, ignorant of the conditions 
under which the struggle is con- 
ducted, of the apparent apathy of 
the landed proprietary, who, except 
in every rare instances, do not take 
the field themselves, This is not 
from any indifference to the cause, 
but from the fact that the move- 
ment depends upon the wealth 
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of the country for its resources; 
and as the property of any one taking 
an active share in hostilities would 
be immediately confiscated, the Na- 
tional Government would be depriv- 
ed of its revenue, and the bands lose 
those facilities for procuring sup- 
plies, concealing wounded, accumu- 
lating arms, &c., which they now 
enjoy. Every country-hcuse is a 
harbour of refuge, and the proprie- 
tors who live upon them can be of 
far more use to the insurgents in a 
variety of ways than‘if they merely 
helped to swell the number of 4 
band. As it is, half the fighting 
population is unable to go into the 
woods for want of arms and am- 
munition. There is no lack of 
volunteers—quite the contrary. 
The leader, who took his place next 
me at dinner, when the excitement 
attendant upon his arrival had sub- 
sided, informed me that he refused as 
many as eight and ten applications 
every day of men anxious to join 
his band, some of whom were expe- 
rienced men, and had been officers in 
other bands; but that he had decided 
upon not adding to his numbers, 
partly because he felt that a larger 
body of men would be unwieldy, 
and partly because he had neither 
the requisite arms nor ammunition, 
“Though,” he said, slyly, “1 did a 
good stroke of business to-day. I 
went down to the railway sation, 
put on a paletot, and took thirty 
carbines out of a train under the 
eyes of a company of Russian sol- 
diers without their suspecting what 
I was about.” I asked him how 
much ammunition he had got, and 
where he kept it. He said that it 
was buried in different parts of the 
wood, and that he had enough to 
last his present band three months, 
It is only natural, where collisions 
are of daily occurrence, with ever- 
varying results, that the composi- 
tion of bands should be constantly 
changing. When a body of insur- 
gents are hard pressed, or run out 
of ammunition, they disband en- 
tirely, and each man looks about 
for a leader that he likes, jnst as 
sailors choose their captains, Some 
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of the men I conversed with in the 
wood had been in_half-a-dozen 
hands, and had fought in every 
palatinate in the kingdom. The 
united ages of the leader and his 
two aides-de-camp did not amount 
to seventy years, and they had all 
the confidence and buoyancy of 
youth. There was evidently a re- 
freshing novelty about sitting at a 
civilised table, and they did ample 
justice to the good things with 
which it was loaded; while they 
were apparently quite unconscious 
of our regarding them with feel- 
ings in which terror combined 
with a desire to make ourselves 
agreeable. Our poor hostess sat 
and did the honours white with 
anxiety. She would have infinitely 
preferred an open barrel of gun- 
powder on the table to her three 
dangerous guests, but no words 
escaped her lips except those which 
were kind and hospitable. At any 
moment we might expect a visit 
from Russians, and then every soul 
would have been slaughtered. There 


were already too many precedents 


to render our fate doubtful; but still 
we laughed over our wine, and sip- 
ped our coffee, as if we liked it; 
and indeed I was hearing so much 
that was curious and interesting 
from the chief, that I should have 
regretted anything that should have 
curtailed his visit. He had been 
educated at the Polish Military Col- 
lege, established by the Italian 
Government at Cuneo, and which 
has since been abolished. He spoke, 
therefore, very fair Italian and a 
little French, and was most intelli- 
gent in his observations, and in the 
ideas he had formed as to the mode 
of conducting the war. Some of 
them were eminently original; but 
they showed that he thought and 
acted on a principle which he under- 
stood—not a common quality among 
Polish insurgent leaders. We dis- 
cussed a variety of stratagems and 
ruses which might be effectively 
practised upon an _ unsuspicious 
enemy. The Russians have an in- 
tense dislike to nocturnal opera- 
tions, in which my young friend 
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especially delighted; and he related 
with satisfaction the numerous plans 
he had devised for keeping them 
awake. Not that he spoke with 
any excitability or swagger: his 
tone was calm and measured, his 
eye deep and thoughtful. He im- 
pressed me at once as a man of 
great force and _ individuality of 
character; and I afterwards under- 
stood that he possessed the most 
complete ascendency over his band, 
especially since he had shot one or 
two for breach of discipline. 

A glance of his eye was enough 
to make an aide-de-camp jump, and 
I was rather amused to/’see it; for 
he was descanting at the time on 
the democratic constitution of his 
band. “Iam only the leader in the 
field; we are all really upon an 
equality. Only some one must 
direct, otherwise we dislike all dis- 
tinctions of rank.” A Garibaldian 
shirt corresponded to these opi- 
nions; a brace of revolvers, jack- 
boots, spurs, braided trowsers, a 
handkerchief loosely knotted round 
his neck, and a coquettish square 
Polish cap on a beautifully shaped 
head, completed a very picturesque 
attire; and although there was no- 
thing foppish about his dress, it was 
evident that he had rummaged the 
one waggon containing the clothing 
of the band before he presented 
himself to the ladies. But he be- 
came as timid as a girl, notwith- 
standing, when any of them spoke 
to him; and he made a complete 
conquest of one enthusiastic young 
lady—principally, I think, by blush- 
ing and looking down whenever 
she addressed him. Handsome, 
dashing, brave, and gentle, with 
eyes that flashed now and then 
with subdued fire, a tender voice, 
and only twenty-five, no wonder he 
was irresistible, and all the more so 
from seeming utterly unconscious 
of his personal attractions. His 
aides-de-camp, neither of whom 
was troubled with bashfulness, and 
one of whom was attired in all the 
elegancies of the camp, had not a 
chance with their quiet leader. 
They laughed and chafted, while 
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he rarely, smiled; but when he 
spoke all listened, and what he said 
was always worth listening to. His 
whole soul was absorbed in hig 
occupation; the admiring glances 
of women, and the complimen 

phrases of the men, were alike un- 
heeded. He made me describe how 
Indians fight, how Caffres fight, 
how Chinamen fight; we discussed 
guerilla warfare under every phase 
as practised in different countries, 
and I saw he was making mental 
memoranda for future use. He as 
sured me that he felt that, if any 
mishap befell either himself or his 
band, it would be their own fault, 
With fleet horses, and an extensive 
forest to hide in, he could defy the 
whole Russian army; and, in his 
opinion, the whole insurgent forces 
should be mounted and equipped 
upon the principles he had adopted, 
In each district there might be ten 
or twelve such bands, under the 
control of a general-in-chief, but 
each acting independently, except 
when some combined operation 
rendered union necessary. At pre 
sent all the insurgent bands are of 
course under the direct control of 
the National Government, which 
appoints the local, civil, and mili- 
tary authorities throughout the 
country. They report officially upon 
the strength of the bands, the na- 
ture of the operations which are to 
be undertaken, and the extent of 
war material available. The leader 
is at liberty to act according as cir- 
cumstances may direct, but he only 
holds his position at the pleasure of 
the National Government. My in- 
formant told me that he had great 
difficulty in getting permission from 
Warsaw to carry out the formation 
of his band on his own system: 
that in the first instance they had 
pressed upon him the leadership of 
a band of two hundred men, half 
of whom were Kossinieri; but that 
he had refased to take any com- 
mand except as organised by him- 
self. Upon every occasion where 
serious disaster has befallen the 
national arms, it is to be traced to 
the same cause, the massing to 
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gether of too many undisciplined 
men. 

It was late before we brought our 
jnteresting discussion to a close, 
and my hostess heaved a sigh of re- 
lief as her guests rose to take their 
departure. Embracing each other as 
men only do where there is small 
chance of their ever meeting again, 
all the gentlemen present bade adieu 
to the three insurgents, whose fiery 
steeds seemed impatient for the 
midnight gallop which was to take 
their masters to roost among the 
trees. I could not help congrata- 
lating myself upon the prospect of 
acomfortable bed. It seemed cruel 
to turn out of a luxurious country- 
house and goto sleep in a wood 
without even the covering of a tent; 
and yet I doubt whether any of the 
three would have changed their 
mode of life for any that could have 
been suggestsd to them. We all 
grouped round the door to wave 
our farewells as they dashed off into 
the darkness, the women heaping 
blessings upon their heads, and of- 
fering up prayers for their safety. 

Next morning, as I crossed the 
yard to breakfast, I saw a poor wo- 
man sitting crying in the porch. I 
inquired of my host, who was cross- 
questioning her, what her distress 
arose from. She said that about 
midnight three insurgents had come 
to the door of her cottage and woke 
herself and her husband; that he 
had got out of bed, when he was 
immediately seized, carried off be- 
tween them to the edge of the 
wood, and then and there hung. 
And she added, weeping bitterly, 
“I know he must have done some- 
thing very wrong to deserve it, or 
they never would have hung him.” 
I was rather shocked at this piece 
of retributive justice, so promptly 
executed by my three young friends 
of the night before. It appeared 
that, on their way back to camp 
after dining with us, they received 
undoubted * information that the 
proceedings of the day had been re- 
ported to the Russians by this pea- 
sant, who was in the employ of my 
host, and had long been mistrusted 
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by him; and as the execution of 
spies is an essential condition to 
the safety of every one connected 
with the movement, the disagree- 
able necessity of hanging them is 
foreed upon the insurgents against 
their inclination. In fact, the story 
was not likely to make my host feel 
very comfortable. True, the man 
was hung, and could not give evi- 
dence against him; but we had done 
a good mauy compromising things 
during the last twenty-four bours 
known to nambers of people, and it 
Was not reassuring to feel that the 
ussians had been made aware of 
them. I began to think it quite 
time for the carriage to appear which 
was to carry me away from a local- 
ity where I had been treated with 
such unbounded confidence and 
hospitality, but which was getting 
rather too warm to be pleasant. It 
seemed ungrateful to get all one 
could out of people, and then to 
desert them; but they said I had 
seen everything, and that it would be 
folly to stay longer in the country— 
“unless indeed,” said one gentleman, 
“ vou would like to take your chances 
with me, and drive into Lithuania 
in my carriage, visiting camps en 
route.” The proposal was tempting; 
but I hardly think it was really ex- 
pected that I should accept it, the 
more especially as he never drove 
into Lithuania at all, but went 
peaceably back to his wife in War- 
saw. So I contented myself with 
a twenty-mile drive in his company, 
parting from my late host with 
many cordial expressions of good- 
wil] and mutual kind wishes. 

On arriving at the country man- 
sion of my present companion, the 
first intelligence which greeted us 
was another case of hanging. It 
seemed that his footman had been 
campaigning for a week with the 
insurgents, and had returned home 
for a rest, preparatory to starting off 
afresh. One of the farm-labourers, 
who bore him a grudge, informed 
the Russians in the neighbourhood 
of the ercumstance, and he was 
made prisoner in the night by a 
patrol, and walked off to be exe- 
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cuted. A few members of the band 
we had visited in the wood, recon- 
noitring qlose by at the time, on 
hearing of this, at once retaliated 
. on the informer, who was at the 
moment swinging from the branch 
of a tree in a wood close by. 
Incidents of this tragical nature 
are constantly happening. My host 
deeply lamented the loss of his do- 
, Mestic servant, but did not the least 
seem to regret the fate which had 
overtaken the peasant, “who,” he 
said, “richly merited it.” The insur- 
gents had also taken the opportunity 
of abstracting two of his best horses, 
at which he only Jaughed. We now 
debated the possibility of witnessing 
a skirmish, reported to be going on 
in the neighbourhood between a 
band of 700 insurgents, of whom 
200 were peasants, and the Russian 
troops. When we reached the rail- 
way, we found a train full of the 
latter hasteniug to the scene of 
action. But on approaching it our- 
selves, matters did not look propi- 
tious: inquisitive Poles, not want- 


ing in daring, had found the vicin- 
ity of the fighting too dangerous 
for spectators to remain. There was 
no alternative ,between taking an 
active part with the insurgents and 
‘ keeping, out of the way altogether. 


Every Russian soldier we saw 
looked at us with suspicion. The 
platform of the station at which 
they alighted to march down to the 
fighting was crowded with scowl- 
ing, ill-favoured looking men, who 
only wanted an excuse to be let 
loose on society; and the whole 
country within a radius of five 
miles of the scene of action was 
deserted. Moreover, the Russians 
were between us and the insur- 
gents, and anybody travelling to- 
wards the latter would be almost 
certainly arrested; so we contented 
ourselves with picking up scraps of 
news. My friend determined to re- 
main in the little country town, to 
hear the result before returning to 
Warsaw; but as every stranger in 
it was suspected, and the whole 
neighbourhood had become more or 
less informed of my proceedings, 


the notoriety might prove incon- 
venient, as an Englishman was ng- 
turally an object of curiosity; so, as 
I was near the frontier at any ra 

I thought the wiser course would 
be to cross it while it was yet tim 

and make tiny final exit from Poland, 
Every guard and condactor on the 
line knew where I had been, and 
was overwhelmingly civil in conse- 
quence: a ticket was considered 
superfluity, the examination of lug. 
gage a solemn sham. My passport 
might bave been a piece of waste 
paper. Had I not been at camp? 
was I not a well-wisher to Poland? 
was not that passport and railway- 
ticket enough? and to avoid 4 
shower of benedictions, and the 
most profuse expressions of grati- 
tude for having ever taken the 
trouble to come to their country, 
I left it, a wiser and sadder man 
than when I had crossed the fron- 
tier from Galicia, scarce a fortnight 
before. 

Three months have elapsed since 
the incidents I have recorded above 
took place; the little band still 
scours the country round the big 
forest, and more than once have I 
seen honourable mention of their 
young leader’s name strangely dis 
torted in telegrams. Since then, 
the chief of the band of 700 which 
was successful in the encounter I 
did not see, has been accused by 
his men of treachery, and is in con- 
finement by orders of the National 
Government, no one knows where, 
to be tried by a solemn court-mar- 
tial no one knows when, with wit 


nesses duly cited, no one knows © 


who: the proceedings will be con- 
ducted with every formality, but 
no one knows how, least of all the 
Russian Government; the opera 
tions of the Vehme Gericht were not 
more silently mysterious and sure. 
Since thtn, how many have been 
executed, exiled, imprisoned, and 
rained! I am afraid to think over 
the list of those I knew, and watch 
their fates—to realise the fact of my 
“gnide, philosopher, and friend, 
being au secret in a cell where his 
nearest relations may not visit him, 
. 
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and are doubtfal whether he’ still 
lives—to think that the daring youth 
—“he, the young and strong, who 
cherished noble longings for the strife” 
—has been brought up and shot by a 
file of Russian soldiery—to recall the 
kind tones of the Archbishop now on 
his way to Siberia—to try, as the 
news arrives of successive executions 
and arrests, and remember the special 
individuals, from all of whom I re- 
ceived so much kindness, Every day 
the list is increasing; before Jong 
there will scarcely be a man I know 
in Poland at large. I wonder what 
has become of the stout woman who 
acted as a mother to the band, and of 
my kind hostess who smoked. It 
thrills one with horror to think that 
they may have been victims to the 
terrible punishment threatened by 
Mouravieff. There is little mercy 
shown to the sex, for here is what the 
Emperor himself says upon the sub- 
ject: “His Excellency should oppose 
certain demonstratjpns of the women, 
and for their hindrance will even 
adopt severe measures against them.” 
The demonstrations here alluded to 
consist in wearing mourning, and in 
other ingenious contrivances which 
the women have devised to express 
their feelings. In spite of the Impe- 
rial orders, they wil] continue to in- 
vent symbols of indignation and dis- 
tress as long as a Russian is in Poland. 
They are most fertile in expedients 
for this purpose, and in every prohi- 
bition they discover a mode cf evasion 
which, being unanimously adopted, 
becomes a demonstration. Thus, in 
Lithuania, when Mouravieff prohibit- 
ed the wearing of deep mourning, all 
the women trimmed their black 
dresses with blood-red—a_ colour 
which, under the circumstances, was 
even more significant. It is perhaps 
the strongest evidence of the force of 
the patriotic sentiment, that it ena- 
bles all the women of a nation, not 
merely to mortify their vanity in the 
matter of dress—not merely to deprive 
themselves of all amusement in the 
way of gaiety—but actually to agree 
upon adopting this or any other 
course without any difference of 
Opinion, 
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Meantime the Russian Government, 
finding that the suppression of the re- 
bellion by military measures alone is 
impossible, are deporting the Polish 
proprietary from the country, and se- 
questrating their lands. As all the 
landowners have, like my hosts, more 
or less compromised themselves by 
furnishing the insurgent bands with 
supplies, the pretext for dealing with 
them in this way is not difficult to 
find. This system is being adopted 
more especially in Lithuania and the 
provinces ; and it is expected that the 
continuance of this wholesale depor- 
tation will be the means of altogether 
Russianising these provinces, and thus 
rendering any recurrence of the insur- 
rection impossible. One effect of this 
policy is to drive many to despair who 
would otherwise have remained neu- 
tral ; and all those who consider them- 
selves in danger prefer the alternative 
of death in the woods to imprison- 
ment or exile. In the early stage of 
the movement, the general impression 
in Poland was, that the insurrection 
could not be protracted through the 
winter. They now find themselves 
called upon to choose between the 
certainty of Russian vengeance and 
the severity of that inclement season ; 
and we cannot doubt what the result 
of their choice will be. The late ex- 
pedition. to Wolhynia has confirmed 
the opinion I have expressed through- 
out these letters of the impossibility 
of conducting military operations 
upon a large scale ; but if in summer 
large bands invariably fail to achieve 
any result, in winter they would find 
it impossible to exist. In the king- 
dom, and in Lithuania, the idea of 
massing undisciplined men together is 
abandoned, and the whole country 
now swarms with bands precisely si- 
milar to the one I visited. There 
is scarcely a wood which does not 
contain a small body of mounted 
guerillas : in winter these men will 
seek shelter at night in undefended 
villages or farmhouses, and in the 
daytime return to the woods and 
warm themselves with bonfires in 
the snow. There is every proba- 
bility, then, of the insurrection last- 
ing through the winter. The in- 
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surgents will not attempt offensive 
operations, but will have enough to 
do to maintain themselves alive dur- 
ing the hard weather, which will also 
prevent the Russian troops from un- 
dertaking operations against them. 
With the returning spring, if the ques- 
tion is not settled by Europe before 
then, the insurrection will break out 
afresh, nor is there a possibility of fix- 
ing a limit to itsduration. Few have 
anything left to lose; and a warfare 
which will become a second nature 
will be the only mode of existence 
open tothem. The dilemma in which 
the European Powers, under these 
circumstances, find themselves placed, 
is most embarrassing. Both parties 
in this struggle have certain claims 
upon Europe, which must sooner or 
later involve European interference. 
The treaties of 1815 imposed a pro- 
blem upon Rassia, and denied to her 
the exercise of the only possible solu- 
tion. They gave her a nation which 
had determined, from the first day of 
the partition, to make use of every 
concession as a means of achieving its 
independence, and they made it obli- 
gatory upon Russia to grant conces- 
sions, and thus to furnish those means. 
It is evident that a diplomacy which 
recurs to those treaties as a basis for 
negotiation, only repeats the evil; if 
Russia accept the propositions of the 
Powers, it insures another revolution 
possibly within a year or two. It is 
a case in which compromise is impos- 
sible. The constitution granted by 
Alexander was a compromise and a 
failure, and any other constitution will 
be the same. The alternatives are 
extreme and inconvenient. Lither 
we must stand by and watch the ex- 
termination and deportation of a race 
whose distinctive nationality we gua- 
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ranteed in 1815, or we must interfere 
by force to reconstitute its independ- 
ence in defiance of our pledges of the 
sane date to Russia. There is no 
escape from the false position in which 
those treaties placed us, but by adopt- 
ing another quite as false. We per- 
petrated an injustice to Russia when 
we gave her a country to govern upon 
an impracticable system, and we per- 
petrated an injustice to Poland when 
we divided it. Not to interfere at all 
would be logical, but unjust to Poland; 
to interfere by force would be equally 
logical and unjust to Russia ; to inter- 
fere by diplomacy, as we are doing, is 
illogical and unjust to both : it encou- 
rages the Russians to think that we 
shall not do more than diplomatise, 
and the Poles to think that we will; 
for in each case the wish is father to 
the thought. If we ultimately do 
forcibly interfere, we shall bave mis- 
led Russia; if we don’t, we shall have 
misled Poland. If we leave the ques 
tion alone, either ghe whole race will 
be exterminated, or it will survive to 
perpetuate the existence of an open 
sore in Europe, which will give us a 
good deal of trouble on some fature 
occasion. If we take up the question 
now we shall have our trouble imme- 
diately. Whether we look at it from 
a moral or a material point of view, the 
prospect is not reassuring. But thisis 
quite certain, that we should consider 
morality rather than expediency ; and, 
in a question so complicated, should 
endeavour as much as possible to eli- 
minate all selfish considerations from 
the policy upon which we decide, and 
be governed by an earnest desire to 
follow that course which seems the 
least unjust, and will enable us to 
confer the greatest amount of happi- 
ness upon our fellow-creatures, 
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PART XVII, 


NO, XXIV.—ON SOME AUTHORS IN WHOSE. WRITINGS KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
WORLD IS EMINENTLY DISPLAYED. 


CHAPTER L 


We all understand what is meant 
by “ Knowledge of the Worid,” yet 
it is not very easy to define the 
meaning. It is not identical with 
Knowledge of Mankind; for au- 
thors who have shown in their 
writings considerable knowledge of 
mankind, have been notable in their 
lives for blunders incompatible with 
Knowledge of the World. No one, 
on reading Steele’s Essays in the 
‘Tatler’ or ‘Spectator,’ could say, 
“This writer is without knowledge 
of mankind.” No one can read 
Steele’s biography and not wonder 
that'a man of intellect so ready, 
and when in print so acute, should 
not acquire enough knowledge of 
the world to save him from those 
credulous imprudencies and restless 
levities of venture which are gener- 
ally confined to the raw inexperi- 
ence of a novice in life. Goldsmith 
cannot be said, by the most dis- 
paraging of his critics, to have 
evinced an ignorance of mankind ; 
and the most enthusiastic of his 
admirers will admit that, when it 
came to knowledge of the world, 
the author of ‘The Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ ‘The Good-natured _ Man,’ 
and the ‘ Traveller,’ was little better 
than a baby. 

If Knowledge of the World be 
not identical with a poet’s or a 
thinker’s Knowledge of Mankind, 
neither is it identical with a politi- 
cian’s knowledge of his time and 
country, For supremacy in that 
latter kind of knowledge has se- 
cured power to statesmen who have 
been considered, even by their 
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own admirers, singularly deficient in 
knowledge of the world. Certainly 
no Minister ever better understood 
his time and country than the 
younger Pitt. The main cause of 
his precocious and enduring ascend- 
aney may be found in that remark- 
able sympathy with public opinion, 
which is the most incontestable 
proof of a statesman’s comprehen- 
sion of the spirit of his age and 
notion. Yet his familiar friends 
remarked, half in complaint, half in 
eulogy, that he had no knowledge 
of the world. Mr. Wilberforce even 
says that he wanted knowledge of 
mankind. On the other hand, Mr. 
Fox is said to have had very great 
knowledge of the world. It was 
his superior repute for that kaow- 
ledge which assigned to him rather 
than to Mr. Burke the leadership of 
the Whig party in the House of 
Commons, Yet, if there be one 
thing more than another which ex- 
cluded the genius of Mr. Fox from 
the prizes of power, it was that de- 
fective comprehension of his time 
and his countrymen which made 
him so frequently at variance with 
public opinion, even when most ar- 
dently desirous of popular applause, 
Knowledge of the World, so far 
as the phrase will bear explanation, 
seems to imply a knowledge. of the 
manners. and habits, the ordinary 
motive-springs and the conven- 
tional movements, of that society 
which is to the world what the 
surface is to the sea: and to be 
distinguished from knowledge of a 
larger and deeper kind—viz., the 
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knowledge that interprets the laws 
of human nature, or comprehends 
the prevailing sentiment of an age 
and people—as the seamanship of 
an accomplished member of the 
Yacht Club is distinguished from 
the science of a cosmographer or 
the skill of an admiral. Still, this 
knowledge of the world is not to be 
disparaged. There is much to envy 
in the brilliant owner of a yacht 
admirably managed and elegantly 
equipped; and it is not every man 
who has the audacious ambition to 
measure the waves as a Scoresby, or 
to rule them as a Nelson. 

No common rank in social con- 
sideration is enjoyed by him who, 
without pretending to any other 
rare gifts or acquirements, possesses 
in high degree knowledge of the 
world, and the exquisite- tact which 
is its usual concomitant. And if 
such knowledge be the polished ad- 
dition to deeper wisdom and nobler 
characteristics, it will serve to render 
genius more consummate and virtue 
more alluring. 

Much, it is true, has been said, 
in the way of satire, to depreciate, 
nay, even to vilify and hold up to 
ascetic scorn, that type of urban 
idosynerasies which is called em- 

hatically “The Man of the World,” 

he man of the world appears suf- 
ficiently odious in Macklin’s play 
and Mackenzie’s novel; but know- 
ledge of the world, like any other 
knowledge, does not of itself neces- 
sitate participation in the follies 
and vices of which it is cognisant. 
A man of the world is not neces- 
sarily a knave because the world 
contains knaves, any more than he 
is necessarily a fool because the 
world contains fools, There are 
many more fools in the world than 
there are knaves, otherwise the 
knaves could not exist; yet the 
man of the world even in Mackenzie 
and Macklin is certainly no fool. 
A physician may be familiarly ac- 
quainted with diseases, yet himself 
be healthy; a lawyer may see 
through all the devices of rogues, 
yet himself be honest; and so a 
man of the world may be thorough- 
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ly aware of the world’s infirmities, 
and thoroughly up to the world’s 
tricks, without, being himself either 
a Mareschal de Richelieu or a Jona- 
than Wild. Indeed, the legitimate 
result of knowledge of the world 
should tend to make us, on the 
whole, somewhat better, because 
somewhat juster, and being juster, 
somewhat kinder, than we were in 
those days of inexperienced _pre- 
sumption, when youth is inclined 
to be the vehement censor of such 
vices as it is not tempted to commit, 
and the flippant satirist of such 
virtues as it is not allured to imi- 
tate. In fact, just as it may be 
years before we discover the better 
qualities of any man while his 
foibles strike us at the first glance, 
so it is with that aggregate of men 
which we call the world. Lord 
Melbourne, who in earlier life was 
somewhat predisposed towards cyni- 
cal views of the world’s standard of 
morality, said, after quitting office, 
“T am glad to have been First 
Minister, for I found that men are 
much better, much more honour- 
able and sincere, than I had sup 
posed them to be when I was in 
oppositiun.” Certainly he knows 
very little of the world we live in 
nowadays, who does not become 
more indulgent and charitable than 
he was when he first started into 
life. And he is led into such cha- 
rity and induigence after undergoing 
many melancholy deceptions, and 
perhaps writhing under some griev- 
ous wrongs, by discovering that a- 
man may be wise in spite of his 
foibles, and good in spite of his 
errors; that it is very rarely we 
find a dull man without his clever 
points, or a bad man without some 
redeeming virtue, On the other 
hand, greatness and goodness of & 
really high and noble order become 
more visibly great and good the 
more they are examined by a man 
who, having in himself something 
of great or good, can measure their 
proportions in the universe he in- 
habits with the accuracy which can 
only be attained by a practised eye. 
Stars are ali small to the infant and 
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the clown: it is the philosopher 
who astonishes us by the informa- 
tion of their magnitude, It is true 
that a hero may not be a hero to 
his valet-de-chambre. “Of course 
not,” says Goethe, “for a man must 
be a hero to understand a hero. 
The valet, I daresay, would have a 
great respect for some man who had 
a superior stamp as valet.” “ But 
what,” asks some juvenile Timon— 
“what can palliate the blackness of 
the perfidies which have blighted 
into lasting misanthropy my bloom 
of life?’—meaning the mournfal 
interval between twenty-one and 
twenty-three. Certainly, O gener- 
ous Timon, it is probable that at 
twenty-one you may have already 
found in your friend a hawk who 
regards you as a pigeon, and in 
your sweetheart an angel in nothing 
except the wings which have borne 
her away from your arms. But, 
granting all the infamy of those in 
whom, with the fondness of youth, 
you invested your belief in human 
virtue, still, if you look round, even 
to that limited circumference in 
life which your practical survey can 
command, all human beings have 
not proved themselves monsters. 
Perhaps your father was not alto- 
gether a rogue; perhaps your mo- 
ther had some lovable quality; 
perhaps your little sister now and 
then kissed you disinterestedly ; 
perhaps all the boys at your school 
were not thieves and liars, You 
have chanced—as we all chance, 
sooner or later, in going through 
life—on some person, male or fe- 
male, who behaved very ill to you: 
an excellent reason for being a little 
more cautious whom you trust in 
future—no reason at all for trust- 
ing nobody. Live on, and, unless 
you are an incorrigible simpleton, 
you will find thaf in such society 
as a man of honour familiarly fre- 
quents, where he meets with one 
knave and traitor he meets with a 
hundred gentlemen as upright and 
loyal as himself. Nay, live on, and 
you will acknowledge a truth, of 
which, at this moment of anger, you 
are still more scornfully incredulous 
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—those monsters who have behaved 
so atrociously to you, may in other 
relations of life be estimable. All 
those parasites at whose heads 
Timon flung the dishes before he 
rashed off to his cave in the woods, 
had doubtless some finer trait of 
hamanity than that of being 

sites to Timon, Of those “ Lords,” 
how do we know that the first Lord 
was not an excellent father and 
husband; the second Lord a gallant 
warrior; the third Lord a useful 
member of the Areopagas? 

In short, I suspect that every 
really skilled man of the world— 
as the world exists for its citizens 
in this nineteenth century—who, 
at the ripe age of forty, looks from 
the window of his club on the 
everyday mortals whom Fourier 
and Louis Blane have hitherto fail- 
ed to reform, has convinced himself 
that, considering all the mistakes 
in our education and rearing—all 
the temptations to which flesh and 
blood are exposed—all the trials 
which poverty inflicts on the poor 
—all the seductions which wealth 
whispers to the rich—men, on the 
whole, are rather good than other- 
wise, and women, on the whole, are 
rather better than men. 

I say “as the world exists in this 
nineteenth century,” because it 
seeins to me that knowledge of the 
world means a very different thing 
in one age to what it means in an- 
other. There have been timés 
when, on the surface of society, all 
was putrid and loathsome; and 
thongh a knowledge of that abom- 
inable scum might have been purely 
scientific, and though he who knew 
it best might have abhorred it most, 
yet knowledge of the world in those 
days must have been, to an unviti- 
ated taste, bitter as a draught from 
Marah; and any knowledge that 
keeps us in a perpetaal state of 
wrath and scorn can scarcely im- 
prove our tempers or amend our 
hearts. Juvenal seems to have had 
a passably fall knowledge of the 
world of his day, and was, we may 
fairly presume, conscientiously scan- 
dalised by the corraption which fur- 
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nished the themes to his satire; but 
I very much doubt if he were made 
a whit better by all the stormy in- 
dignation to which the knowledge 
of so naughty a world transported 
his vehement genius. Ridet et odit 
—he laughs and hates; but the 
laugh of hatred ‘is nota habit which 
a moralist can indulge with safety 
to his own moral nature. And pro- 
bably Juvenal would have main- 
tained himself in a more genuinely 
ethical state of mind—have been 
pleasanter to his friends, kinder to 
his slaves—have burned with more 
pious devotion his incense to Jove 
—if he had known a little less of 
the great world of Rome, and, when 
tired of its din and its smoke, sought 
refuge, like Horace, in Sabine shades 
by Bandusian founts. 

If a good man find that his know- 
ledge of the world supplies no other 
food to his genius than the laugh 
of hate, let him leave to itself the 
world, which he can never improve 
by the mere process of railing. Js 
it so odious? Well, he is not com- 
pelled to live in it? If he be a 
philosopher, he carries with him a 
world of his own at the sole of his 
foot. There never yet has been a 
period in history when a man so 
clever as Juvenal could not have 
been good if be pleased, no matter 
how wicked all other folks were. But 
then he certainly cannot be very 
good if he be always in a rage even 
with the folks who are bad. In 
fine, 


“When grief and anger‘in the bosom swell, 
Let injured Thales bid the town farewell,” 


But the world of our day is not 
the world of Jtiivenal—no, nor the 
world of Tacitus nor Petronius (as- 
suming, for the moment, that the 
Petronius Arbiter. of Tacitus wrote 
that novel of manners which scho- 
lars. generally agree that he did not 
write, but which was certainly writ- 
ten by some very clever man of the 
world when the world was still the 
Roman empire); no; nor is the 
world of our day the world of St. 
Simon, of Rochefoucauld, of Horace 
Walpole, 


The Duc de St. Simon is partly 
the Tacitus, partly the Juvenal, of 
the old French regime. Of his 
style it may be said, as it was of 
Tertullian’s, that “it is like ebony, 
at once dark and splendid.” He 
stands amidst the decay of a perish- 
ing social system. The thorough 
rot of the old regime is clear to 
his sanctimonious and solemn eye, 
through the cracks of the satin- 
wood which veneers its worm-eaten 
substance and bungled joinery. I 
am far from saying that men, on 
the whole, were rather good than 
otherwise, and ‘women, on the 
whole, rather better than the men, 
in the world which St. Simon knew; 
buat his world was very contracted, 
His personal vanity served to con- 
tract it still more. Marmontel said 
of him, “that all which he saw in 
the nation was the noblesse ; all that 
he saw in the noblesse was the peer- 
age; and all that he saw in the 
peerage was himself”—an exagger- 
ated judgment, as definitions of 
character condensed into sarcasms 
usually are, but not without a large 
foundation of truth. The world of 
a court is not a fair sample even of 
that mere superficies of concrete 
existence to which I proposed limit- 
ing our survey of what is called 
knowledge of the world ; much less 
the court of an absolute monareby, 
To use the Due’s own expression, 
no man had keener penetration than 
he into “le manége des courtisans,” 
But courtiers are not the people; 
the life of a court is not the life of 
a nation: it is to the nation’s life 
what a sucker grafted on a stem is 
to the tree which has its roots in 
the soil; the flowers and fruits 
which it yields are those of the 
sucker, and not of the tree. But to 
the success of all grafting these 
conditions are indispensable: first, 
that the place of juncture should be 
guarded from the air; secondly, that 
the graft should have a perfect simi- 
litude with the plant from which its 
nourishment is derived, in the grain 
of the wood, the consistency of the 
bark, the season for the sap, Where 
these conditions fail, it is a proof of 
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the gardener’s ignorance, and not of 
his knowledge, if, showing me a 
blighted quince, he tells me it is a 
proof of disease in the native tree 
—it is only a proof of disease in the 
alien sucker. Now there was no 
similitude in bark or in wood be- 
tween the courtier of Versailles and 
the genuine autochthon of France 
—the sap of the one had no»natural 
confluence with the sap of the 
other: and the clay rudely plas- 
tered round the point of junction 

as, in the time of St. Simon, fast 
crumbling away, to let in, with each 
beam of obtrusive sunlight, the air 
that must kill not the tree but the 
graft. It is the characteristic of 
St. Simon, and of many other French 
memoir-writers less gifted, to ima- 
gine thut, in showing the sickliness 
of the graft, they are proving the 
condition of the tree. They treat 
of the grand monde ; but their grand 
monde is only the face of the beau 
monde, with bloom that comes not 
from the veins, but from carmine 
and pearl powder. 

This defect of scope detracts from 
the merit of an observer still more 
subtle and keen than St. Simon. 
Rochefoucauld reduces to the di- 
mensions of drawing-room epigram 
the range of a philosophy intended 
to illustrate the mechanism of Man 
by a morality drawn from the know- 
ledge of Manners. His maxims are 
exquisite specimens of that kind 
of wisdom which might be attained 
in boudoirs and petits sowpers by & 
French duke of brilliant wit, of 
sharp penetration —adorned by 8 
Style that, for neatness and finish, 
might have been written by Alci- 
biades, amusing his exile in Sparta 
by refining Laconic aphorisms into 
Attic diction. 

Yet, apart from the general 
theory of Utilitarian Epicareanism 
tracing all the springs of our ac- 
tions, good or evil, sublime or base, 
to that self-love of which the ‘ Max- 
ims’ are designed to be the brilliant 
Euclid—a theory which, be it true 
or false, has no claim to original 
conception — the propositions en- 
forcing the doctrine are based on 
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experiences visibly narrow. One 
perceives at & glance that Rochefou- 
cauld’s men, ‘who “in the adversity 
of their best friends always find 
something that does not displease 
them,” were hollow-hearted intrig- 
uants for fortune, place; and fa- 
vour; men who, even in the ‘heat 
of civil war (the war of the Fronde) 
seem devoid of one patriotic senti 
ment, or of one ennobling opinion, 
Even the great Oondé takes arms 
with the foreigner against his own 
country, from ne conceivable motive 
except that he had not been treated 
with all the égards due to him at 
court. In such a’ camp as that of 
the Fronde, in such a court as that 
of France, I have no doubt that 
men found something not displeas- 
ing to them in the adversities of 
their best friends. Those men had 
been accustomed from childhood 
to think very little of their best 
friends where their own interests 
were concerned. So, when Roche- 
foucauld says that “there are few 
virtuous women who are not tired of 
their metier,’ I have no doubt that 
the saying was true as applied to 
the French marchionesses, to whom 
virtue was a metier. ‘Apborisms 
like these, applied to humankind 
in general, are only sarcaésms hav- 
ing just that proportion of partial 
truth to which sarcasm is indebted 
for its sparkle. Nothing conveys 
a more inaccurate idea of a whole 
truth than a part of a truth so pro- 
minently brought forth as to throw 
the other parts into shadow. This 
is the art of caricature; and by the 
happy use of that art you might 
caricature the Apollo Belvidere. 

To appreciate the process of 
thought by which Rochefoucauld 
arrives at his famous maxim of our 
secret content in the adversities of 
our best friends, it is necessary to 
glance at some of his opinions on 
friendship in general—as, for in- 
stance, “That which men have 
named friendship, .is only a society, 
a reciprocal management of inte- 
rests, and an exchange of good 
offices: it is, in fine, only a com- 
merce wherein self-love always pro- 
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poses to itself a something to gain.” 
Again, “It is difficult to love those 
whom we do not esteem, but it is 
not less so to love those whom we 
esteem much more than ourselves.” 
Or, “We have always sufficient 
strength to bear the ills—of an- 
other.” 

Maxims thus cynical, set forth 
after deliberate meditation, and so 
carefully weighed, so laboriously 
polished, that every word has been 
a study, must either be congenial 
to the nature of the writer, or to 
the social experiences from which 
he has drawn them; but they were 
not congenial to the nature of 
Rochefoucauld, who was esteemed, 
by the best judges among his con- 
temporaries, for the chivalrous ho- 
nour of his character; and there- 
fore it is in such maxims that we 
see not in the writer, not mankind in 
general, but the social attributes of 
the time and circle in which he 


lived. There are few things that 
more intelligibly depict the condi- 
tion of any given state of society 


than the estimate taken of those 
affections of love and _ friendship 
which are the cement of all socie- 
ties—but may in one age be a ce- 
ment of cracking rubble or crum- 
bling mud, and, in another age, of 
Parian stone. 

In healthfal, that is, in free com- 
munities, there are certain public 
friendships in which the types of 
private friendships appear heroic; 
and, from the disinterested nature 
of the public friendships, private 
friendships insensibly acquire gene- 
rosity and elevation. Oecertainly, in 
those public friendships, there is 
nothing that pleases men in the ad- 
versities of their best friends; for 
the common sympathies in great ob- 
jects overpower the egotism which 
either soothes a latent envy, or in- 
dulges a vain sentiment of supe- 
riority in such pleasure as can be 
found in contemplating the misfor- 
tunes of a friend. Shaftesbury has 
thus noted, among the counterpois- 
ing benefits to the evils of war, 
the magnanimity of the friendships 
which are engendered by the parti- 
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cipation of a common peril and s 
common glory. It is so, if the 
combatants feel something sacred 
in the cause of the war which unites 
them—not if the war be a mere 
game of personal ambition, in which 
the death of your best friend may 
be a lucky step in your prornotion, 
Thus the combatant, in some war 
hallowed by the conviction: of his 
conscience and espoused by the 
passions of his heart, far from. find- 
ing it difficult, aecording to Roche- 
foucauld’s maxim, to love those 
whom he esteems more than him- 
self, loves his chief exactly in pro- 
portion as he aecords to that chief 
an esteem in which the sense of 
his own personality absolutely van- 
ishes. As man must personify in 
flesh and blood his abstract idea of 
love and veneration, so the patriot 
soldier invests the strongest affec- 
tions of his heart in some heroic 
chief, who seems to him most liv- 
ingly to represent whatever is most 
divine in his enthusiastic thought. 
In no adversity that conld befall 
that chief would there be a some- 
thing that would not displease him. 
No genuine Ironside could have 
known any secret satisfaction had 
reverse befallen Cromwell — no 
genuine Cavalier have felt a conso- 
latory touch of self-love when the 
pikemen smoked in the face of 
Oharles. To both the Ironside and 
the Cavalier, the man who con- 
centred on himself for the time 
the noblest affections of human 
friendship, was the representative 
of a cause—was a Oromwell or a 
Charles. “ Yes,” you will say, “ but 
this is not friendship—it is some- 
thing more and something different. 
It was not friendship that the Iron- 
side felt for Cromwell, or the Cava- 
lier for Charles.” Granted; but 
in all which elevates and ennobles 
friendship into a relation beyond 
mere companionship, which identi- 
fies the Friend with some agency 
in the success of a principle that 
we hold to be a paramount trath— 
a principle that takes us literally 
and completely out of all cognition 
of our self-love, and all of which 
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common-sense can accept as our 
self-interest—there enters an affec- 
tion which is, more or less, like 
that of an enthusiast for the repre- 
sentative of his cause. And this 
comprehends the secret of | that 
affectionate friendship which, in 
free States, springs up between 
members of the same party; 80 
that, where party runs strong, Ci- 
cero’s saying is almost painfully 
trae, “ Jdem sentire de Republica ea 
sola firma amicitia est "—an aphorisin 
which, transferred from classic Latin 
into homely English, means, “ Sym- 
pathy in political opinions consti- 
tutes the only firm friendship.” 
Party-spirit in our day does not 
ron so high as it did in Cicero’s 
—in our day we must qualify the 
maxim. In our day, to my judg- 
ment, a safe English politician should 
be many-sided, not one-sided: he 
should live familiarly with all classes 
of opinion; he should weigh de- 
liberately and muse reflectivelg over 
all that is generous and trne and 
wise in each class. I am not sure 
whether, in metaphysics, the ec- 
lectic school, adorned by the 
candid genius of Victor Oousin, 
be the deepest; but I am sure 
that, for the practical administra- 
tion of England, the eclectic states- 
man will obtain the largest amount 
of confidence, and do the greatest 
amount of good. Moreover, in Eng- 
land, thank Heaven, we are not at 
this moment so engrossingly poli- 
ticians but what we have other 
fellowships besides those of politics— 
Literatare, Art, Science—even con- 
genialities in ordinary social tastes 
or sympathies, in manners and modes 
of living. Happy for a land is that 
time in which political dissensions 
are not the tyrannical controllers of 
man’s intellectual, moral, spiritual 
deing ! 

But party is still a noble fellow- 
ship, if it be nobly adopted;—a 
noble intercommunication of affec- 
tion and thonght: and the friend- 
ships formed by the large sympa- 
thies of party are still strong enough 
to give a polite contradiction to 
Rochefoucauld’s axiom. True, in 


party as in literature, art, trade, 
there are base jealousies. Let a 
member of either Honses of Par- 
liament, fall of himself—fall of the 
amour propre which Rochefoucauld 
so anatomically dissects — consult 
only his egotism; desire, if young, 
to shine by an oratorical display 
—desire, if old and hardened, to 
betray a colleague and indulge a 
spleen: certes, if he fail, in his” 
adversity there will be something 
which will not displease his right 
honourable and noble friends. But 
once Jet a man merge his person- 
ality, however brilliant that be, in 
an earnest consideration of what is 
best for the party and the cause to 
which he belongs—real earnestness is 
so evident that it seldom admits 
denial in any large assembly in 
which the earnest speaker lifts up 
his truthful brow—and that man 
will have friends to whom his failure, 
or misfortunes involving failure, 
would convey nothing that could not 
displease, Those whom the mis- 
fortune does not displease will not 
be his friends, but his antagonists, 
Mr. Pitt was popularly considered 
& man in whom private friend- 
ships were somewhat frigid; bat 
when his friend Lord Melville was 
stricken down by a sentence of 
impeachment, tears, for the first time, 
were detected in Pitt’s haughty eyes; 
and the shock, to a heart indomitable 
to foes, contributed to the causes 
which accelerated his death. There 
was not a something in Lord 
Melville’s adversity which did not 
displease Mr. Pitt. Nor was the 
afflicted friend here the object of 
a hero-worship to which the wor- 
shipper renders superstitious adora- 
tion. Melville might worship Pitt— 
Pitt did not worship Melville. In 
loyal, affectionate friendship, | know 
not which is the stronger tie to 
a loyal, affectionate nature—grati- 
tude for him who serves vou, or ap- 
preciation of gratitude in him whom 
you have served. On the whole, 
in proportion to the heroism of 
your nature, you will most devotedly 
sacrifice yourself to the man who 
has served you, and may never- 
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theless most fondly mourn for the 
misfortunes of the man whom you 
have had the happiness to serve ; 
but in Meither case can you find, 
in the misfortunes of benefactor or 
benefited, a something that does not 
displease you. Where men do feel 
such satisfaction in the adversities of 
their best friends as to justify Roche- 
foucauld’s maxim, and lift it into 
the popularity of a proverb, there 
must be a rot in the state of society ; 
and the cynicism of the saying con- 
demns not the man who says it, but 
the society that originated illustra- 
tions so numerous as to make the 
saying proverbial. As I have be- 
fore said, Rochefoucauld’s character 
warrants this reflection. The au- 
thor of the ‘Maxims’ was apparently 
the least selfish public man of his 
land and age. Saith one of his bio- 
graphers, not untruly, “ He gave the 
example of all the virtues of which 
he would appear to contest the ex- 
istence.” He ridicules bravery as a 
madness; and as Madame de Main- 
tenon, who could have had no predi- 
lection for his system, curtly observes, 
“<1 etoit cependant fort brave.” The 
roofs of his bravery do not rest on 
fadame de Maintenon’s assertion, 
A scorn of danger, pre-eminently 
French, as it became the inheritor 
of so great a French name to ex- 
hibit, was sufficiently shown at the 
siege of Bordeaux and the battle of 
St. Antoine. Madame de Sevigné 
speaks of Rochefoucauld with an 
admiration which she rarely bestows 
except on her daughter; and says 
that, in his last agonising illness, 
he thought more of his neighbour 
than himself. Cardinal de Retz, in 
the portrait he has left of the brilliant 
duke—a portrait certainly not flat- 
tered—tells us that this philosopher, 
who reduced al! human motives 
to self-interest, did not feel (i2 ne 
sentoit pas) the little interests which 
have never been his weak point 
(son foible), and did not under- 
stand the great interests (il ne con- 
noissoit pas les grands) which have 
not been his strong point (son fort); 
and, finally, this acute critic of con- 
temporaneous celebrities, after as- 
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suring us that Rochefoucauld “ had 
never been a good party - man,” 
tells us that, in the relations of com- 
mon life, Rochefoucauld was the 
honestest man of his age (le plus hon- 
néte homme a@ Végard de la vie com- 
mune qui eat paru dans son siecle), 
And yet, though Rochefoucauld 
was not depraved by the world in 
which he lived, we may reasonably 
doubt if he would not have been 
a still better man if his knowledge 
of it had been somewhat less inti- 
mate. He tells us, for ‘instance, that 
he was insensible to compassion, 
Would he have been so insensible to 
compassion if he had not some- 
what hardened his own heart by 
the process of dissecting, with 
scientific remorselessness, the mean 
little hearts which furnish the sub- 
jects of his lectures on mankind ? 
After Majendie had spent the morn- 
ing in disjointing and disembowel- 
ling the curs that he submitted to 
his galm philosophical scalpel, one 
could scarcely expect him to be 
seized with compassion for a hungry 
mastiff or a footsore pointer whom 
he might encounter in his evening 
walks, 

I must erave pardon for treating 
at such length of the author of the 
‘Maxims,’ and of the fallacies con- 
tained in his theory. The pardon 
is due to me; for we are never to 
forget the extent to which the fa- 
shionable philosophy of France has 
operated on the intellect and action 
of Europe; and Voltaire assures us, 
in his most elaborate work, that 
“the book which most contributed 
to form the taste of the French na- 
tion was the ‘ Maxims’ of Frangois, 
Duc de Rochefoucauld.” That is 
true ;—not only the taste but the 
mode of thought. Helvetius, pre- 
ceeding the Revolution, is but 4 
learned and lengthened expositor 
of the philosophy contained in the 
* Maxims.’ Rochefoucauld was one 
of the founders of the Revolution, 
for his work was that of a leveller. 
His descendant, like himself a _phi- 
losopher, accepted the Revolution, 
cheerfully renounced his titles of 
noblesse, and was appointed to the 
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Presidency of the Department of 
Paris. It is easy to resign the titles 
of a duke—difficult to get rid of the 
honour of a gentleman. Quoth one 
of the patriots with whom he linked 
himself, “This ci-devant is of a vir- 
tne too troublesome” (c'est une vertu 
trop incommode). Accordingly, the 
descendant of the author of the 
‘Maxims’ was doomed, and mas- 
sacred in the sight, almost in the 
arms, of his wife and mother;— 
tragic and practical illustration of 
the dogma which the great Duke 
had impressed on the mind of his 
country ;—‘‘ Les vertus se perdent 
dans lintérét, comme les fleuves 8 
perdent dans la mer.” Ocrtainly it 
is not in the ‘ Maxims’ of Roche- 
foucauld that we would search for 
doctrines which make chivalry po- 
etically heroic and democracy po- 
etically humane. When Alphonse 
Lamartine, by an immortal speech, 
in which there .is no wit and no 
sparkle, struck down to his feet the 
ted flag, we recognise intuitively 
the difference between the maxim- 
maker’s knowledge of the conven- 
tional world and the poet-orator’s 
knowledge of the universal human 
heart. Honour to Alphonse Lamar- 
tine for his knowledge of the heart 
in that moment which saved the 
dignity of France and the peace of 
Europe, no matter what were his 
defects in the knowledge of the 
world—defects by which rulers des- 
tined to replace him learned to 
profit! Honour to that one tri- 
umph of poetry put into action! 
Honour to Alphonse Lamartine! 
I bow my head, and pass on, 

I have spoken of Knowlédge of 
the World, in the current meaning 
of the phrase, as superficial—the 
knowledge of a society which is to 
the world what the surface is to the 
sea. But that definition is not al- 
ways correct; for knowledge of the 
world in Rochefoucauld, and writ- 
ers akin to him, even including La 
Broyére (who, like all plagiarists of 
real genius, has ‘rendered original 
what he plagiarised, and, copy- 
ing from the skeleton-outlines of 
Theophrastus, has made the copy 
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worth a million times. more than 
the picture it honours by copying) 
—knowledge of the world in Roche- 
foucauld and La Bruyére is know- 
ledge that cannot be called shallow 
—it wants breadth. rather than 
depth. In proportion to its width 
it is profound. It does not skim 
over a sea; but it does fathom to 
the base of the cistern, and does 
ascend to the height of the spray, 
in an artificial fountain. On the 
other hand,.our own Horace Wal- 
pole’s knowledge of the world is 
much more expansive than that of 
St. Simon or Rochefoucauld, and is 
much less deep in proportion to its 
width. It takes a more varied sur- 
vey of manners and humours, em- 
bracing more of the active and 
serious employments of that life 
which is not spent in patrician 
salons and royal anterooms. It 
sports, indeed, with the appropriate 
airiness of a well-born wit, over the 
fragile characters of its Lady Betties 
and Lord Jessamies; it has its fa- 
miliar entrée into the circle set 
apart for princes of the blood: but 
it is at home in a world on the 
other side of the Coteries; it has 
a polite acquaintance with the arts 
which embedish our universal hu- 
manity ; it has its familiar chit-chat 
with the grave interests and the so- 
lemn passions by whose alternate 
action and repulsion Freedom main- 
tains its poise; it comprehends the 
truth as notable in political as in 
physical science—viz. that large 
bodies attract the smaller, and by 
the smaller are themselves attracted. 
Horace Walpole illustrates his know- 
ledge of the world by anecdote and 
witticism, by the authority of his 
own empirical opinion, by a fancy 
so wanton and discursive that it 
cannot fail to be sometimes just; 
but he never fatigues himself by 
seeking, like Rochefoucauld, to dis- 
sect and analyse. He prides him- 
self on being frivolous, and if he is 
wise, he takes care to tell you that 
he is only so for his own amuse- 
ment. We cannot dispute his know- 
ledge of the world in breadth of 
surface, as we may do that of the 
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French Court-philosophers; but he 
very rarely dives to the depth which 
they explore, though it be but the 
depth of a garden fountain. Not 
actuated by any earnest desire of 
abstract truth in his survey of things, 
he is not likely to be scrupulously 
accurate in his delineations of per- 
sons; and in these his native pene- 
tration and his acquired experience 
are often warped and distorted by 
spite, spleen, party antipathies, fa- 
mily grudges, and still: more often 
by the love of scandal, which is the 
normal characteristic of an intellec- 
tual gossip. We cannot look on 
his portraitures of contemporaneous 
characters even with the qualified 
respect which we attach to those in 
the Memoirs of St. Simon. They 
do not belong to a historical gallery ; 
but they have their price as a port- 
folio of brilliant caricatures by an 
artist who might have done much 
better. Finally, we may doubt whe- 
ther Horace Walpole’s knowledge 
of the world conduced to his own 
moral wellbeing; whether if, in 
youth, he had immured himself in 
a college, like Gray—devoted him- 
self, like Gray, to earnest study, 
and the patient contemplation of 
those forms of art wifich, as a fa- 
shionable virtuoso, he only deigned 
to regard as toys for rococo cabinets 
—he might not have disciplined his 
unquestionable genius to mach no- 
bler exercise, and cultivated into 
richer fertility those manly affec- 
tions of which he proved, by his 
friendship for Conway, and his rev- 
erence for his father’s memory, that 
he was not constitutionally barren. 
Remote from the world that he 
paints in such brilliant water-col- 
ours, he might have filled his heart 
and his mind with less old-maidish 
fondnesses than he conceived, amid 
swarms of human fellow-creatures, 
for a long-haired poodle and a 
Gothic reliquary. 

Knowledge of the world, in the 
conventional sense which is given 
to the phrase, is rarely exhibited 
by poets, either in their writings 
or their lives. It is only intellects 
of a much higher order than suffices 


for those combinations of melodiong 
sound, delicate fancies, or tender sen- 
timents, by which poets can achieys 
lovely and immortal names—that 
seize and cultivate into fruit or flower 
such germs of poetry as lie deep-hid- 
den beneath the trodden soils of com- 
monplace and matter-of-fact. Know. 
ledge of the world, as a man of the 
world comprehends it, does in itself 
belong rather to the prose than 
the poetry of life. There seems, 
indeed, to most poets, something 
antagonistic to poetic fancies, rev. 
eries, and contemplations, in the 
study of conventional manners— 
in the intimate acquaintance with 
the fashions and frivolities of the 
Court and the Town—in the ana- 
lysis of the ordinary motives of pro 
saic characters—in the business of 
their idleness, the idleness of their 
business. It is only a poet of im 
mense grasp and range that, seizing 
on all these material elements of 
earth, carries them aloft into his 
upper air, held there in solution, a 
the atmosphere above us holds the 
metals and~ the gases, and calling 
them forth at his easy will, to be 
come tangible and visible, through 
luminous golden vapour; as, at the 
magic of the chemist, gases burst 
into light from the viewless space; 
or, in a ray of the sun, are dis¢o- 
vered the copper and the iron which 
minister to our most familiar uses. 

It is certainly not the least mar- 
vellous property of Shakespeare's 
genius that he takes up into his 
poetry elements that seem _ essél- 
tially to belong to prose, and gives 
them hack in poetic forms, yet pre 
serving all the practical value which 
plain good sense could give them in 
prose the most logically severe. In 
his aphorisms he inclades the world- 
ly shrewdness, the fine observation 
of positive life, of conventional man- 
ners, which constitute the merit of 
the Rochefoucaulds, La Bruyéres, 
Walpoles. Nothing can be less like 
their prose than his poetry; but his 
poetry embraces the happiest pat- 
ticles of the genius which places 
their prose among our classics. Ia 
the wide range of his characters he 
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comprises the airy, fine gentleman, 
the subtle politician, the courtier, 
the fop—the types of those in whom 
the man of the world recognises the 
fomiliars from whom he derives his 
experience. What knowledge of the 
world—unsurpassed by those who 
aré its oracles of our own day in 
the clubs of London and Paris— 
playfully blazes out in his Falstaff, 
his Mereutio! With what delicate 
and finished mastery of character, 
formed by the influence of the ac- 
tual world, the hypocrisy of Angelo 
is shadowed forth and _ reconciled 
to the qualities that bad made him 
tenacious of repute for inflexible 
justice and rigid virtue! Oompare 
Shakespeare’s Angelo with Moli- 
ére’s Tartuffe—both admirable por- 
traitures; but the first is the por- 
traiture by a psychologist, the se- 
gond the portraiture by a satirist. 
There is no satire in Angelo—very 
little satire in Shakespeare’s habi- 
tial employment of his genius; for 
satire is, in reality, too akin to prose 
views of life for Shakespeare’s trans- 
mutation of prose into poetry. But 
whatever satire aims at in the Tar- 
tuffe is included and fused in the 
conception of Angelo; and so it is 
with Shakespeare generally. As 
satire consists in the exaggeration 
of some alleged vice or folly, to 
the ignoring of other components 
in the moral being of the indivi- 
dual satirised, until the individual 
is reduced almost to an abstraction 
of the idea which the satirist wishes 
to hold up to scorn, and a Tartuffe 
becomes less a hypocritical man 
than an allegoric personification of 
hypocrisy ; so, on the contrary, with 
Shakespeare, the one dominant pas- 
sion, humour, or moral quality of 
the character is generally softened 
and shaded off into various other 
tints; and it is through the entire 
system and complicated fanctions 
of the living man that the domi- 
nating idea winds and undulates—u« 
living man, and not an automaton 
which an ingenious mechanician sets 
in movement for the purpose of exhi- 
biting a philosophical idea that he 
desires to make scientifically clear 


to vulgar comprehension. It is for 
this reason that Shakspeare, in his 
tragedy, so rematkably preserves 
the intellectual freedom of his cri- 
minal characters. As Hegel well 
remarks, it is not the witches who 
lead Macbeth on to his crimes—it 
is the sinful desires to which the 
witches only give an utterance that 
at first dismays him; and it is also 
for this reason that Shakespeare .is 
so genial in his comedy, and, being 
so genial, so exquisitely forgiving. 
That he should not only let off, but 
actually reward an Angelo, is 4& 
violation of the vulgar laws of 
poetical justice. But Shakespeare's 
sovereign knowledge of the world, 
instead of making him cynical and 
austere, makes him charitable and 
gentle. Perhaps because he lived 
in a very grand age, in which, amid 
much that, while human nature 
lasts, will be eternally bad and low, 
there were, nevertheless, astir all 
the noblest elements which modern 
society has called into play. There 
was still the valiant spirit of chi- 
valry, divested of its savage rude- 
ness, retaining its romantic love of 
adventure, its unselfish loyalty, its 
ineffable dignity, its poetical delicacy 
of sentiment and high-bred courtesy 
of bearing. Shakespeare was the 
contemporary of Spenser. But there 
was also astir in the world—not yet 
divorced from the courtly graces, 
not yet narrowed into puritanical 
fanaticism——the sublime conception 
of a freedom for opinion and con- 
science, destined to create a heroism 
more intense and more earnest than 
knighthood’s. Shakespeare’s Tem- 
pest’ was the precursor of Milton’s 
*Oomns.’ ‘ Shakespeare had not only 
the advantage of living in a very 
great and energetic age, but the still 
greater advantage, for the serene 
and angerless contemplation of hu- 
man infirmities, of living in an age 
in which the conflicting passions 
between the old and the new hero- 
isms of thought were not yet let 
loose,—when men, in their zeal for 
& cause or & principle, were not in- 
flamed into a hate that destroyed 
all philosophical judgment of’ the 
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men who differed from them. It was 
not only a great age, but a concilia- 
tory age; and Shakespeare, in ex- 
pressing it, is as conciliatory as he is 
great. This was impossible to tbe 
Poet of that after age, also great, but 
violently aggressive and antagonistic, 
which 

“ Was with its stored thunder labouring up.” 


Who could have divined in the 
beautiful dreamy youth of Milton 
the destined champion of fanatics 
to whom the Muses and the Graces 
were daughters of Belial? — who 
could have supposed that out of 
such golden platonisms, such lovely 
fancies, such dulcet concords of all 
pastoral, chivalrous, courtly, scho- 
lastic melodies as meet, and ravish 
us away from each ungentle thought 
in ‘Qomus’ and ‘L’Allegro,’ ‘ Il 
Penseroso,’ ‘ Lycidas,’ ‘ Arcadia,’ 
would rise the inflexible wrathful 
genius that became the vindicator 
of Charles's regicide, the eulogist 
of Oronwell’s usurpation? Happy 
that, surviving the age of strife, that 
majestic spirit is last seen on earth, 
nearer in age than even in youth 
to the gates of heaven, and no 
longer fiercest in the war of Chris- 
tian against Christian, blending all 
the poetries of Christendom itself in 
that wondrous hymn, compared to 
which Tasso’s song is but a dainty lay, 
and even Dante’s verse but a Gothic 
mystery. 

To return to Shakespeare. In 
that world which he knew so well, 
there were not only the Spensers, 
the Sidneys, the Raleighs, and the 
magnificent image of Elizabeth 
crowning all, and, to the infinite 
disgrace of Englishmen; of late 
years deposed from her ideal of 
Gloriana, and reduced by small his- 
torians and shallow critics to the 
level of a Oatherine of Russia;— 
there was also the Francis Bacon 
who revolutionised all the systems 
of practical science; and, far less 
known (be that also to the shame 
of Englishmen), the John Davies, 
beyond whom no metaphysician of 
the immaterial or spiritual school 
—including its great reformers, the 
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eesthetic 
logicians, with 
Kant—its accomplished, rhetorical, 
eloquent embellishers, with Victor 









Scotch, with Reid—its 
embellishers and 


Cousin—has advanced, any more 
than Faraday, Frankhofer, Stok 
3rewster, Kirchoff have aiveal 
from Newton, in tracing the nature 
of the solar light. Contemporane 
ous with Shakespeare, also, were 
those awful politicians—far, indeed, 
from being scrupulously _ philan- 
thropical, far from being morally 
spotless — Walsingbam and _ either 
Cecil; but who, in practical states 
manship, who, in the knowledge of 
which Themistocles boasted—* the 
knowledge how to make small states 
great”’—-towered aloft over even 4 
Raleigh and a Bacon. It is by the 
light of such an age that we can alone 
read adequately a Shakespeare, who, 
in his mere playful supererogatory 
knowledge of the world, comprehend 
ed them all, and fased, in his loving 
verse, every discord in their various 
wisdom, 

What has most struck me in com 
paring, [ do not say Shakespeare's 
genius, for that is incomparabdl, 
but his practical wisdom, with the 
poets of his time, has been less his 
metaphysical depth and subtlety in 
discovering some latent truth amid 
the complicated folds of the human 
mind, than the ease with which he 
adapts his metaphysical acuteness 
to his practical views of life; ia 
short, his knowledge of man indi 
vidually, wondrous as it is, seems 
to me less exclusively and tral- 
scendently his own than his com- 
bination of knowledge of men indi 
vidually, and of the world collec 
tively, and his fusion of both kinds 
of knowledge into poetic form, 
which has its appropriate place in 
the entire composition, and is not 
merely a detached and occasional 
felicity of diction; for if we look at 
his contemporaries, and especially 
the later ones, there are few. atttl- 
butes they have more in commot 
than a love for metaphysical. reflee 
tion upon man in. the abstract, 
couched in vivid poetry of expres: 
sion, Passages of this kind abound 
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in Beaumont and Fletcher; still 
more in the richer genius of Mas- 
singer, whose main fault, perhaps, 
lies. in an over-fondness for meta- 
hysical research in the creation of 
exceptional characters influenced by 
exceptional motives, and -a lavish 
beauty of expression, which is often 
jpharmonious to the displeasing 
pature of the action. This family 
resemblance is perbaps less salient 
in Jonson than in the other great 
dramatists of the time; but even in 
him it is sufficiently strong. The 
prevalent taste in the age of a great 
writer who may be regarded as its 
highest type, is perhaps, however, 
best seen in the taste of the younger 
generation formed in his school, 
and among writers of the lesser 
order of genius, which reflects the 
earlier genius that overshadows it. 
Daniel, Habington, Davenant have 
wonderful lines here and _ there, 
combining, in the Shakespearean 
spirit, an abstract philosophical 
thought with exquisite poetry of 
form. Such as this description of 
justice— 
“Clear-eyed Astrea 
Comes with her balance and her sword, to 
That Ast her judgment weighs before it 
strikes.” 
—Daniel’s ‘ Goddesses.’ 
Or this fine discrimination between 
political perils— 
“ Each small breath 
Disturbs the quiet of poor shallow waters, 
But winds must arm themselves ere the 
large sea 

Is seen to tremble.” 

—Habington’s ‘Queen of Arragon.’ 


Or this striking illustration of the 

fear which accompanies and be- 

tokens ardent love— 

“Flame trembles most when it doth highest 
rise.” 


—fir W. Davenant’s ‘The Man’s 
the Master.’ 


Observe the metaphysical depth in 
the lines I am about to subjoin 
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from May,* and consider how much 
the thought they embody has served 
to furnish forth arguments in de- 
fence of miracles urged at this day. 


“Nor let us say some things ‘gasinst Nature 


e, 
Because such things as those we seldom 
see. 

We know not what is natural, but call 

Those acts which God does often—natural, 


Where, if we weighed with a religious eye 

The power of doing—not the frequency, 

All things alike in strangeness to our 
thought 

Would be, which He in the creation wrought; 

But in those rare and wondrous things 
may we 

The freedom of that great Creator see. 


When He at first the course of things 
ordained, 

And nature within certain bounds re- 
strained, 

That laws of seeds and seasons may be 
known ;— 

He did not then at all confine His own 

Almighty power! But, wheresoe’er He will, 

trae ape the common course of nature 
still. 


—May’s ‘ Henry II.’ 


I think that every student of in- 
tellectual philosophy will allow that 
there must have been an immense 
amount of metaphysical, and even 
of psychological, knowledge afloat 
in the atmosphere of an age in 
which so poor a poet, in point of 
genius and form, as that I have 
quoted, could embody such refine- 
ment and depth of reasoning in 
verses that certainly are not in- 
spired. 

The two writers, in the full noon 
of the Shakesperean era, to whom 
we should be least disposed to look 
for sentences rich in abstract philo- 
sophy (always except Spenser, in 
whom philosophy, where found, as 
completely forgets its purpose, in 
allegorical fancies and melodious 
roundelays, as a bee may forget its 
hive amid the honeys of Hymettus), 
are Philip Sidney, the court darling, 
and Lilye, the fashionable euphuist. 





* May was about tw enty-one when Shakespeare died, It was the generation 
preceding his own in which. his youth learned to think, and it is the spirit of that 
epoch of thought which speaks in the verses cited—a + that underwent a 


notable change in the revolutionary epoch during whie 


May’s later manhood 


acted its inconsistent and passionate part. 
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Yet, even in his romance of ‘ Arca- 
dia,’ Sidney has depths and reaches 
of thought which may suffice to 
show what tributary rivulets were 
feeding the sea of Shakespeare. 

Lilye was  pre-eminently the 
fashionable literary fop of his 
splendid age; bunt still Lilye, if he 
be compared with a fashionable 
novelist or play-writer of our time, 
in Paris or London, becomes in- 
stantly entitled to a considerable 
degree of respect. The ‘ Euphues’ 
devoured by courtiers and maids of 
honour is enough to show how bigh 
a standard of intellectual eminence 
was required by the most frivolous 
portion of the reading public of that 
majestic day. Its pervading vice is, 
that it pushes into extravagant cari- 
cature Shakespeare’s own greatest 
fault—viz., the excess of wit in 
verbal conceit; but strip the sense 
of that verbal conceit, and it 
abounds in thoughts equally deli- 
cate and profound. It may be, and 
it is,, too fantastical and super-re- 
fined for good writing; but still it 
must have been a great age in which 
the merely fashionable folks made 
‘Euphues’ the rage. It shows how 
much philosophising was in accord- 
ance with fashionable taste, when 
Lilye embroiders into the light 
tissues of his story the purple patch 
of a version from one of Seneca’s 
most elevated and stoical works; 
and a version which has some 
beauties transcending the original, 
nor even attained by Bolingbroke’s 
exquisite paraphrase of the same 
essay. 

In Shakespeare’s day, then, the 
tendency to intellectual philosophy 
and metaphysical speculation was 
marked and general, and his own 
fondness for it is explained by the 
spirit of his age. But he stands 
distinct from contemporaneous 
writers of imagination in this— 
that his science of man’s nature in 
the abstract is so wondrously en- 
riched and vivified by knowledge of 
the world—-exhibited not only in 
profound aphorisms, but in vivid 
impersonations through created 
characters in every class and grade 


of life; and of the latter knowledge 
there is very little trace in his gop. 
temporaries—very little _ trace, J 
venture to think, even in Jo 

and Beaumont and Fletcher. Pp. 
bably his personal intimacies gg 
sisted to the perfection of his deli. 
neations of the manners and mind 
of the being we call gentleman—of 
a Bassano, a Gratiano, a Ben 

an Orlando, a Mercutio, &c.; not 
to speak of the incomparable art 
with which he retains to Falstaff, in 
despite of all the fat knight’s rogue 
ries, the character of the wit who 
has equality with princes, Falstaff 
is never vulgar. And if Shake 
speare, when not dealing with the 
destinies of tragedy, is so indulgent 
to his faulty characters,—not only 
to Angelo, the sanctimonious dis. 
sembler, but to Bertram, the faith- 
less lover—Oliver, the unnatural 
elder brother—Proteus, the treache 
rous friend,—it is because his know. 
ledge of the world, in its survey of 
mankind on the whole, softens into 
an artistic charity the penetration 
with which he detects the vice of 
man in the abstract. And, doubé 
less, I say, the age in which he 
lived contributed to engender and 
justify this charity of judgment 
For in its juncture between the 
licence of chivalric manners and the 
severer morality which the Refor 
mation and the new-born study of 
the sacred writings were destined 
to introduce, and in the struggle 
visible among the highest natures 
of the time and land between the 
old Northern principle of honour, 
and the seductive brilliancies of 
Italian craft—there was, in 

characters of men of the world, 8 
singular mixture of qualities fair 
and noble and qualities foul and 
mean, the mixture being sustained 
by a third element of intellectual 
activity or poetic grace. Without 
entering into the controversy as to 
the just estimate of Lord Bacon's 
character—which, I think, however, 
is much too harshly depreciated by 
Lord Macaulay—I content m 

with referring to his advice to Lord 
Essex, in the letter of 4th October 
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1596, how “to win the Queen,” as 
suficing to show the extent to 
which Machiavellian policy was in 
that day admitted as blameless in- 
to English counsel. For certainly 
Bacon, in that letter, is altogether 
unconscious that he is recommend- 
ing & systematic duplicity and 
simulation unworthy the adoption 
of a high-minded noble; nor is 
there any evidence that Essex him- 
self, thuugh he might reject the 
advice, resented it as dishonour- 
able; yet as certainly there is not 
a true gentleman now-a-days who 
could receive such a letter from 
a distinguished friend without a 
blush for himself and his adviser; 
for the whole purport of the letter 
is to recommend this knight and 
soldier to seem what he is not—to 
make his very nature a lie. Pretend, 
pretend, pretend, is the moral of 
each wily recommendation. He is 
to pretend to resemble the very men 
whom both he and his adviser de- 
spise: “whereof I have noted yon 
to fly and avoid, in some respect 
justly, the resemblance or imitation 
of my Lord Leicester or my Lord 
Chancellor Hatton; yet I am _ per- 
suaded, howsoever [ wish your lord- 
ship as distant as you are from them 
in points of form, integrity, magna- 
nimity, and merit, that it will do you 
much good between the Queen and 
you to allege them, as often as you 
Jind occasion, for authors and pat- 
terns; for I do not know a readier 
mean to inake her Majesty think you 
are in the right way.” 

Again: “Your lordship should 
never be without some particulars 
afoot which you should seem to pur- 
sue with earnestness and affection, 
and then let them fall upon taking 
knowledge of her Majesty's opposition 
and dislike.” He is to push this 
insincerity even into bad faith to 
his own friends and partisans, “of 
which (particulars) the weightiest 
sort may be, if your lordship offer 
to labour on the behalf of some that 
you favour for some of the places 
now void, choosing such @ subject 
@ you think her Majesty is like to 
oppose unto. And if you will say 
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this is conjunctum cum aliena in- 
juria, I will not answer, Hae non 
aliter constabunt—but I say, com- 
mendation from so good a mouth 
does not peril a man, though you 
prevail not.” A poor salve to the 
conscience of a patron for holding 
out to trustful clients hopes that he 
knows are false—and a poor satis- 
faction to the client to receive com- 
mendation from the mouth, with 
the premeditated design to “be let 
fall” by the hand, 

‘Again: “A less weighty sort of 
particulars may be the pretence of 
some journeys which, at her Ma- 
jesty’s request, you might relinquish. 
And the lightest sort of particulars, 
which are yet not to be neglected, 
are in your habits, apparel, wear- 
ings, gestures, and the like.” 

In short, from the greatest to the 
least “ particular,” the man is to be 
one pretence: “You shall pretend 
to be as bookish and contemplative 
as ever you were, Whereunto I 
add one expedient more, stronger 
than all the rest, and for my own 
confident opinion, void of any pre- 
judice or danger of diminution of 
your greatness; and that is, the 
bringing in of some mattial man to 
be of the Council, dealing directly 
with her Majesty in it, as for her 
service and your better assistance; 
choosing, nevertheless, some person 
tiat may be known not to come in 
against, you by any former division. 
I judge the fittest to be my Lord 
Mountjoy or my Lord Willoughby. 
And if your lordship see deeplier 
into it than I do, that you would 
not have it done in effect, you bo 
serve your turn by the pretence of %t, 
and stay it, nevertheless,” 

Again: “The third impression is 
of a popular reputation, which, be- 
cause it is a thing good of itself, 
being obtained as your lordship ob- 
taineth it—that is, bonis artibus— 
and, besides well governed, is one 
of the best flowers of your greatness, 
both present and to come, it would 
be handled tenderly. The only way 
is to quench it verdis, and not rebus ; 
and, therefore, to take all occasions 
to speak against popularity and 
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popular courses vehemently, and to 
tax it in all others—but, nevertheless, 
to go on in your honourable common- 
wealth courses as you do.” 

Now, judged by the morality of 
our day, ‘we should say that a man 
following these counsels would be 
a contemptible hypocrite and ‘a very 
dangerous citizen. But in an age 
where court favour is the first ob- 
ject of political ambition, morality 
is of a more accommodating temper. 
To me, this Letter to Essex con- 
tains the true key to Lord Bacon’s 
character and conduct in matters 
relating to the world: it is, in its 
own way, very wise, and in any 
way it is very mean. It shows 
where Bacon’s knowledge of the 
world was profound, and also where 
it ran into perilous shallows beset 
with rocks and shoals. It explains 
the rules by which he shaped his 
own career and sullied his own 
honour; how he came to rise so 
high, and to fall so low. It seems 
also to justify, on the score of 


wisdom, the meanness of his sup- 
plicatory attitude after his fall. I 


believe his  self-humiliation was 
more a pretence than a reality; 
that he did for himself what he had 
recommended to Essex—sought to 
seem, rather than to be. An abject 
bearing was the best means to his 
end, which was to retrieve as far as 
possible the effects of his reverse, 
His lowliness was Ambition’s lad- 
der. The more he seemed bowed 
down with penitent shame, the 
more he converted the wrath even 

his enemies into compassion. 

d the course he*adopted in this 
seeming self-abasemevt proved its 
merely worldly sagacity. Step after 
step be began to re-arise. His fine 
was released—the rest of his pun- 
ishment remitted—he re-appeared 
at court—he was readmitted to the 
House of Lords—-his piteous im- 
portunities for his pension were 
successful——he got from the Gov- 
ernment his £1200 a-year. All that 
his wisdom saw it possible to effect 
after such a reverse, he effected 
through the meanness which per- 
haps was not constitutional with 
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him, but an essential element of 
that which, in dealings with the 
world, he conceived to be wisdom, 
It is not trae, as Mr. Basil Mon 
and others would have us beligye 
that he did nothing which the cop. 
temporaries who condemned him 
really thought wrong; but it is algo 
not true that what he did wa 
thought wrong in the codes of that 
wily Italian school of policy ih 
which Bacon’s youth had been 
trained. In the Cecil Oorrespond. 
ence, men of the greatest name 
and the purest repute exhibit a lax. 
ity of sentiment in what we now 
call honour, and a servile greedines 
for what were then called honour, 
which would not in our time be 
compatible with dignity of mind 
and elevation of character. But in 
that day such contrasts were com- 
patible. Far from being. worse or 
lower types of our kind in the age 
of Elizabeth than ambition exhibits 
now, the men of that age may tm 
ther be said to have joined mean 
nesses which no ordinary mean 
man now-a-days will avow, with lofty 
qualities of heart and intellect and 
courage which no man, ordinarily 
noble, now-a-days can rival. And 
thus it was that, in analysing 
the springs of conduct, and sufl- 
ciently showing his condemnation 
of vice in the abstract, Shakespeare 
so mercifully, in his mixed charac 
ters, awards judgment on the out 
ward fate of the offender, and % 
tenderly merges the hard law of 
poetic justice into the soft humanity 
of poetic love-—dealing with such 
characters as if they were indeed 
his children, and be could not find 
it in his father’s heart to devote to 
the avenging Faries the erring of- 
spring he had born into the temp- 
tations of the world. 

It seems to me that, among mo 
dern poets, Goethe ranks next to 
Shakespeare, at however wide an 
interval, in the combination of ab- 
stract, metaphysical speculation, and 
genial, easy, clement knowledge 
the actual world. , But this latter 
knowledge is perhaps even less 
shown in his dramas, p2ems, and 
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povela—works, in short, prepared 
and designed for publication—than 
in the numerous records which his 
friends have preserved of his pri- 
vate correspondence and conversa- 
tins. In the course of these Es- 
says I have frequently quoted” his 
sayings—perhaps somewhat too fre- 
quently ; but they have been nearly 
always taken from such personal re- 


‘ords—little known to English read- 


ers, and not very generally known 
even to Germans; and there is 
scarcely a subject connected with 
the great interests of the world— 
whether in art, literature, polities, 
or in the more trivial realm of 
worldly manners—on which some 
shrewd, wise, or playful observation 
of Goethe’s does not spontaneously 
occur to me as pertinent, and throw- 
ing a gleam of new light on topics 
the most trite or familiar. What 
Goethe himself thought of the 
world he knew so well, and in 
which he won so lofty a vantage- 
ground of survey, is perhaps suffi- 
ciently shown in the following re- 
mark, which is made with his 
characteristic union of naiveté and 
irony :— 

“The immorality of the age is a 
standing topic of complaint with 
some men; but if any one likes to 
be moral, I can see nothing in the 
age to prevent him.” 

I may add another of his aphor- 
isms, which hints the explanation 
of his own lenient views of life :— 

“Great talents are essentially 
conciliatory.” And egain: “Age 
makes us tolerant. I never see a 
fault which I did not myself com- 
mit.” 

_ Goethe, like Shakespeare, lived 
ina great and energetic time. His 
life comprehends that era in the 
intellectaal history of his country 
Which, for sudden, startling, Titan- 
like development of forces, has no 
parallel, unless it be in the outbreak 
of Athenian genius during the cen- 
tury following the Persian war. A 
language which, though spoken by 
vast populations in the central heart 
of Earope, had not hitherto been 
admitted among the polite tongaes 
VOL. XOIY. M 
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of civilised utterance—which the 5 


very kings of the Fatherland had ~ 


banished from their courts—which 
was ignored by the literati of col- 
leges and capitals, as if the Germany 
which gave to a sovereign the title 
of the Ossars was still the savage 
dwelling-place of the worshippers of 
Herman; a language thus deemed 
a barbarous dialect amid the polish- 
ed tongaes of neighbouring popu- 
lations, suddenly leapt into a rank 
beside those of - Italy, England, 
France—furnishing poets, drama- 
tists, critics, reviewers, philosophers, 
scholars, in dazzling and rapid fer- 
tility, and becoming henceforth and 
evermore a crowded storehouse of 
the massiest ingots of intellectual 
treasure, and the most finished or- 
naments of inventive art. 

Amid these founders of a na- 
tional literature, if Goethe be not 
indeed the earliest, he appears to be 
so in the eyes of foreigners, because 
his form is so towering that it ob- 
scures the images of his precursors ; 
and his scope was so vast, his ac- 
quirements so various, that almost 
every phase of that intellectual 
splendour which surrounds him 
found on one side or other of 
his genius s luminiferous reflec- 
tor, giving back the light which 
it took in. His knowledge of the 
world was tolerant and mild as 
Shakespeare’s, partly from the 
greatness of the natural epoch in 
which the world presented itself to 
his eye, partly from the prosperous 
fortunes which the world accorded 
to his taste for the elegance and the 
dignity of social life; and partly 
also from his own calm, artistic tem- 
perament, which led him, perhaps 
somewhat overmuch, to regard the 
vices or virtues of other men as the 

ainter regards the colours which 
Re mingles in his palette—with pas- 
sionless study of his own effects of 
light and shade. This want of in- 
dignation for the bad, this waut of 
scorn for the low, this want of en- 
thusiasm for the good, and this 
want of worship for the heroic, have 
been much dwelt upon by his ad- 
versaries or depreciators; and the 
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charge is not without some founda- 
tion when confined to him as artist; 
bat it does not. seem just when 
applied to him as man. When, 
through his private correspondence 
and conversation, we approach to his 
innermost. thoughts, we are some- 
what startled to discover the extent 
of his enthusiasm for all that is 
genuinely lofty, and all, therefore, 
that is upright, honest, and sincere, 
It is this respect for a moral beauty 
and sablimity apart from the artis- 
tic, which made him so reverent 
an admirer of Lessing—this which 
rendered so cordial his approbation 
of the heroic element in Schiller. 
It was this which made him so 
hostile to parodies and travesties. 
“My only reason for hating them,” 
says he, “is because they lower the 
beautiful, noble, and great, in order 
that they may annihilate it.” It is 
this which, in spite of his frequent 
and grave defecis in orthodoxy, 
made him so thoroughly compre- 
hend the religious truth which he 
has so resolutely expressed, “ Art 
is based on a strong sentiment.of 


religion: it is a profound and mighty 
earnestness; hence it is so prone to 


co-operate with religion.” Again: 
“Art is a severe business; most 
serious when employed in grand and 
sacred objects, The artist stands 
higher than art, higher than the ob- 
ject. He uses art for his purposes, 
and deals with the object after his 
own fashion.” 

Goethe dealt with this art after 
his own fashion—a fashion not to 
be commended to any one less than 
Goethe. He says somewhere, “ Ocs- 
ser taught me that the ideal of 
beauty is simplicity and tranquil- 
lity.” That maxim is trve, but only 
to a certain extent—viz., so far as 
affects form or style; and it is only 
through his smaller poems, and 
perbaps in his dramas of ‘Iphi- 
genia’ and ‘Tasso,’ that Goethe 
carries out the principle of compo- 
sition it inculeates, In the works 
which give him his European cele- 
brity, simplicity and tranquillity are 
the last qualities we detect. It is 
not these merits that impress the 
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reading world in ‘Werter’ and ‘Faust? 
In truth, ideal beauty not only ry 
quires a great deal more than sim. 
plicity and tranquillity, but can ex. 
ist without being either simple or 
tranquil, The milkmaids whom J 
now see out of my window are sim. 
ple and‘ tranquil, but they are cer. 
tainly not beautiful, But if the 
Tragedy of ‘Othello,’ as a work of 
art, is ideally beautiful, which ng 
Englishman ean deny, nothing cap 
be less simple than the character of 
Iago, and Othello himself becomes 
poetically beautiful in proportion 
as he ceases to be tranquil, The 
fact is, that the intellect of poetry 
requires not simple, but very com 
plex thoughts, sentiments, emo 
tions; and the passion of poetry 
abhors tranquillity. There is, no 
doubt, a poetry which embodies 
only the simple. and the  tranqail, 
bat it is mever the highest kind, 
Poetry is not sculpture; sculpture 
alone, of all the arts, is highest 
where the thonght it embodies is 
the most simple, and the passion it 
addresses, rather than embodies, is 
the most tranquil, Thus, in seulp 
ture, the Farnese Hercules, rests 
from his labours, and bears in his 
arms a helpless child; thus the 
Belvidere Apollo has discharged bis 
deathful arrow, and only watches its 
effect with a quiet anger, assured 
of triumph. Bat neither of » these 
images could suggest a poem of the 
highest order—viz., a narrative or 
a drama; in such poems we must 
have the struggle of the mind and 
the restless history of the passion. 
But Goethe’s art was not dramatic; 
he himself tells us so, with his 
characteristic and sublime candour. 
He tells us truly, that “ tragedy 
deals with contradictions—and . 
contradictions his genius is oppos 
ed ;” he adds as truly, that, from the 
philosophical turn of his mind, be 
** motivates” too much for the stage. 
That which prevents his attaining, 
as a dramatist, his native rank as 
a poet, still more operates against 
Goethe as.a novelist. Regarded 
solely as a novelist, his earliest 
novel, ‘Werter,’ is the only one that 
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has had a Rrkea effect upon his 
age, and is the only one that will 
bear favourable comparison . with 
the chef-d’euvres of France and 
England. ‘Wilhelm Meister’ is the 
work of @ much riper mind; but, 
as a story designed to move popular 
interest, it as little resembles an 
artistic novel as ‘Comus’ or ‘ Samp- 
son Agonistes’ resembles an acted 
drama. But through all the vari- 
ous phases of Goethe’s marvellous 
intellect there rons an astonishing 
knowledge of the infirmities of 
man’s nature, and therefore a sar- 

ing knowledge of the world. 
He cannot, like Shakespeare, lift 
that knowledge of the world so 
easily into the realm of poetic 
beauty as to accord to infirmity its 
due proportion, and no more, He 
makes a hero of a Clavijo—Shake- 
speare would have. reduced a Clavijo 
into a subordinate character; he 
makes of a Mephistopheles a prince 
of hell—Shakespeare would have 
made of Mephistopheles a mocking 
philosopher of ‘‘ earth, most earthy.” 
Bat knowledge of the world in both 


these mighty intellects was supreme 
—in both accompanied with pro- 
found metaphysical and psychologi- 
cal science—in both represented in 
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exquisite tical form; and if in 
this combination Goethe be excelled 
by Shakespeare, I know not where 
else, in imaginative literature, we 
are to look for his superior. 

I have said that I think a Juvenal, 
a Rochefoucanld, a Horace Walpole, 
were not rendered. better and nobler, 
and therefore wiser men, in the 
highest. sense of the word wisdom, 
by their intimate knowledge of the 
world they lived in. . This is not to be 
said of a Shakespeare or a Goethe. 
They were not satirisis nor cynics. 
They were so indulgent that scarcely 
a man living dare be as indulgent 
as they were; and they were in- 
dulgent from the same reasons: 1st, 
The grandeur of the age in which 
they lived; 2d, The absence of all 
acrid and arrogant self-love, and 
of all those pharisaical pretensions 
to an austerity of excellence high 
above the average composite of good 
and evil in ordinary mortals, which 
grows out of the inordinate admira- 
tion for self, or the want of genial 
sympathy. for the infirmities of 
others, and the charitable conai- 
deration of the influence of circum- 
stance upon human conduct. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ir is difficult to account, by any 
natural law, for the vast develop- 
ment attained by fiction within the 
Jast twenty or thirty years. It would 
be vain to say that this was a mark 
of national frivolity or incapacity for 
better things, for the same period 
has seen the growth and progress of 
much valuable work in many differ- 
ent branches of literature; but at 
no age, 8o far as we are aware, has 
there yet existed anything resem- 
bling the extraordinary flood of no- 
vels which is now pouring over this 
land—certainly ‘with ‘ fertilising re- 
sults, so far as the ‘manufacture 
itself is concerned. ‘There were 
days, halcyon days—as one still may 
ascertain from the gossip of the 
seniors of society—-when an author 
was a natural curiosity, recognised 
and stared at as became the rarity 
of the phenomenon. No such thing 
is possible nowadays, when most 
people have been in print one way 
or other—when stains of ink linger 
ou the prettiest of fingers, and to 
write novels is the normal condi- 
tion of a large section of society. 
The same art which once glorified 
Fanny Burney into a celebrity all 
but historical, is now contemptu- 
ously treated by witty critics as a 
branch of female industry not much 
more important than Berlin wool; 
and it would almost be safe to say 
that, for every untiring pair of hands 
able to produce a Rachel at the 
Well, with pink lips and black eyes, 
worked in floss silk, you could find 
another equal to the achievement 
of a story in three volumes. This 
is what fiction has come to. Yet 
though we laugh at it, sneer at it, 
patronise it, we continue to read, 
or somebody continues to read, else 
even the omniscient Maudie would 
fail to crop the perpetual efflores- 
cence. Out of the mild female 
undergrowth, variety demands the 
frequent production of a sensational 
monster to stimulate the languid 
life; and half-a-dozen inoffensive 


stories go down in the same 

with which we swallow the mops 
startling effort, For tlie 
of the modern novelist every 
species of moral obliquity” has 
been called in to complicate ‘the 
never-ending plot, which is apt to 
grow threadbare with perpetual us 
ing; and there are novels which 
thrive very well without any ‘plot 
at all, as well as some whith 
have nothing but an  ingenidis 
puzzle and skilfally-handled mys 
tery to recommend them. Bat even 
in its novels the English character 
vindicates itself. What is piquant 
on thé other side of the Chainel 
is out of the question within “the 
four seas,” e turn with @ fi 
tional instinct rather to the bratal- 
ities than to the subtleties of crime, 
Morder is our cheval de bataille; 
and when we have done with tle 
Sixth Commandment, it is not the 
next in succession which specially 
attracts us, The horrors of* ur 
novels are crimes against life and 
property. The policeman is ‘the 
Fate who stalks relentless, or fliés 
with lightning steps after our fa 
vourite villain. The villain himself 
is a banker, and defrauds his cus- 
tomers; he is a lawyer, and cheats 
his clients—if he is not a ruffian 
who kills his man. Or even, when 
a bolder hand than usual essays t0 
lift the veil from the dark world of 
female crime we give the sin itself 
a certain haze of decorum, and 
make that only bigamy which might 
bear a plainer title. Ours are not 
the dainty wickednesses which ar 
nameless before tribunals of com- 
mon law. Even in his fiction the 
Englishman loves to deal with some- 
thing which he can satisfy himself 
is an indictable offence. This pect- 
liarity reappears in many a phase 
in the novels of the day. Some 
times the entire story is conceived 
in the spirit of circumstantial evi- 
dence, and the detective officer, moré 
or less skilfully disguised, is the hero 
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of the piece; and in most cases the 
plot culminates in a trial where 
somebody is finally brought to jus- 
tice, and some other innocent per- 
gon vindicated. Murder, conspir- 

1 ah robbery, fraud, are the strong 

«, colours upon the national palette. 
Even when we try to be Arcadian, 
it is Arcadia “ plus a street-con- 
stable,” as Oarlyle says ; and over 
that ideal world Mr. Justice Some- 
body looms supreme upon the 
bench, and the jarymen are always 
within call. This preference of 
crime to vice is, on the whole, per- 
haps an advantageous circumstance, 
so far as vulgar morality is con- 
cerned, though it has tendencies 
of its own scarcely less dangerous 
than those insinuated horrors which 
make French fiction so alarming ; 
but at least it is as distinet a fea- 
ture of this branch of art as are the 
mild domestic scenery and popular 
sentiment of half our pictures. Law 
predominates over even romance and 
imagination. If we ¢annot frame 
a state of affairs unexceptionably 
right, which is impossible to hu- 
mapity, we can at least take refuge 
in the construction of circumstances 
which are legally and punisbably 

“gong; and this expedient seems 
satisfactory to the national con- 
science. ‘ 

It is, however, notwithstanding 
this distinction, a confused moral 
world into which we are admitted 
by the novelists of the day. Sup- 
posing our French neighbours were 
likely to judge us, as we are greatly 
apt to judge them, by the state of 
national affairs disclosed in our 
works of fiction, these lively ob- 
servers must inevitably come to the 
conclusion that murder is a frequent 
occurrence in English society, and 
that the boasted regard for human 
life. which is one of the especial 
marks of high civilisation, exists 
only in theory among us. The 
charm of killing somebody, of 
bringing an innocent person under 
suspicion of the deed, and gradually, 
by elaborate processes of detectiv- 
ism, hunting out the real criminal, 
Seems to possess an attraction which 
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scarcely any English novelist can 
resist. The incident occurs in so 
many novels that it would exhaust 
our time to go over the catalogue, 
It has natorally a high place in the 
class of books which are sensational, 
and owe what power they 

to startling and sudden effects ; but’ 
even the artist of higher gifts can- 
not free himself from its power. 
This does not spring from any 
natural bloodthirstiness on the part 
of the English literary mind, buat 
apparently from a lively apprecia- 
tion of the advantages of a good 
police, mingled with certain con- 
ceptions of the picturesque, as ex- 
emplified in the conduét and posi- 
tion .of a man who finds himself or 
his friend. unjustly suspected, and: 
who makes it the object of his life 
to bring the criminal to justice. 
This is the process as conducted in 
‘ Aurora Floyd,’ and also, to a cer- 
tain extent, in ‘ Lady Audley’s Se- 
cret'—these two remarkable in- 
stances of popular favour; but the 
subject is capable of much diversi- 
fication. .One little book lately fell 
into our hands, entitled, if we de 
not mistake, ‘A Foggy Night in 
Offord,’ and written by a lady who, 
in some of her books, aims at an 
amount of poetic justice and reward 
of virtue unknown in this imperfect 
world; where: the unjustly sus- 
pected man, who is meant to be 
of heroic character, calmly accepts 
his safety at the cost of deliber- 
ate. perjury on the part of two 
witnesses—an altogether 


novel view of the subject. Of 


course the circumstances get cleared 


up later, and his innocence becomes 
apparent; but Mrs. Wood passes 
over, as a thing of no moment, the 
fact that two consciences have be- 
come burdened with the real guilt 
of swearing falsely in order to de- 
liver her hero from the burden of 
suspicion, which had no true founda- 
tion in it, This curious mistake in 
morals illustrates strangely enough 
what we may call the police-conrt 
aspect of modern fiction. Matters 
have manifestly changed much since 
the days of Jeanie Deans. Murder 
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has become, with a quaint real- 
isation of De Quincey’s brilliant 
maunderings, a fine art; and the 
science of the detective—which is 
by uo means founded on truth- 
telling—one of the most largely 
appreciated of modern sciences. 
This is, however, rather an ugly 
phase of what we are in the habit 
of calling our pure literature ; and 
there are, unfortunately, other as- 
pects in which it is little more 
attractive. Mr. Wilkie Collins, after 
the skilful and startling complica- 
tions of the ‘ Woman in White’— 
his grand effort—has chosen, by way 
of making his heroine piquant and 
interesting in his next attempt, to 
throw her into a career of vulgar 
and aimless trickery and wicked- 
ness, with which it is impossible to 
have a shadow of sympathy, but 
from all the pollutions of which 
he intends us to believe that she 
emerges, at the cheap cost of a 
. fever, as pure, as high-minded, and 
as spotless as the most dazzling 
white of heroines. The Magdalen 


of ‘No Name’ does not go astray 
after the usual fashion of erring 


maidens in romance. Her pollution 
is decorous, and justified by law; 
and after all her endless deceptions 
and horrible marriage, it seems 
quite right to the author that she 
should be restored to society, ‘and 
have a good husband and a happy 
home. The unfortunate wife in 
‘East Lynne’—which is another 
instance of the strange popular ca- 
price which selects one moderately 
clever. book out of the mass, and 
makes of it “ a great success” with- 
out any very particular reason—does 
not find it equally easy to ignore 
the consequences of her ill-doing; 
bet when she returns to her former 
home under the guise of the poor 
governess, there is not a reader who 
does not feel disposed to turn her 
virtuous successor to the door, and 
reinstate the soffering heroine, to 
the glorious confusion of all moral- 
i These are not desirable issues 
of the art of story-telling. It is 
true that, if it is to move at all with 
anything deeper than superficial 
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touches, it must be able to strike’ 
boldly upon the deeper chords of 
human life and passion; but it ig 
noway necessary for the production 
of these strong effects that the 
worse should be made to appear 
the better cause, or that it should 
be represented as possible that cer. 
tain qualities of mind or amiabilitie 
of temper are sufficient to brings 
character safely through all kinds 
of actual and positive wrongdoing 
without fatal or even serious 
damage. This is a great mistake 
in art, as well as falsehood to na- 
ture; and one which even the excuse 
that such things are now and then 
matters of fact by no means justifies, 
Facts ‘are of all things in the world 
the most false to nature, the most 
opposed to experience, the most 
contradictory of all the grand laws 
of existence, The oft-repeated 
words, “ Fact is stranger than fie 
tion,” .express the very apparent 
truth that the things which @ 
happen are in many cases exacily 
things which could not have been 
expected to happes, and, ind 
ought not to have happened 
there been any consistency in life, 
The great Artist,“of whose omnipo- 
tence of music our best strains are 
but poor imitations, can doubtless 
make the irregular measures chime 
into the grand rhythms of His crea- 
tion: but for us truth and fact are 
two different things; and to say that 
some incident which is false to nature 
is taken from the life, is an altogether 
unsatisfactory and inadmissible ex- 
cuse, 

All this while, though we have 
been discussing the faults of popu 
lar fiction—its tendency to detecti¥ 
ism, to criminalism—its imperfeet 
and confused morality,—we have 
had no real intention, dear reader, 
of carrying you back in review over 
your sensation novels, or waking 
up again your exhausted interest in 
those personages, male: and female, 
with whom you would certainly 
permit yourself. or your family to 
associate only in print. An alto- 
gether different task lies before, us 
The young woman to whom we are 
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about to recall your attention is, 
jn point of naughtiness, one of the 
boldest sketches ever set before an 
intelligent and virtuous public; and, 
jin point of innocence, one of the 
most perfect girlish figures which it 
has ever been our lot to look upon. 
Her story is told in a modest little 
volume,* without any author’s name 
on the title-page. It is ‘The Story 
of Elizabeth ;? and it may be a true 
story for anything we can find to 
say against the fresh and vivid re- 
cord of a girl’s perversities and suf- 
ferings, written, as we may be per- 
mitted to guess, by a hand not yet 
mach hardened to the rougher la- 
pours of life, and still sensitive to 
all the touches of fate which over- 
whelm the heroine of the tale, 
The wittiest reviewer wlio sneers 
at female industry in the shape of 
novels, could scarcely, let.us hope, 
for the credit of the species, find 
any impertinence to say against a 
narrative so modestly, yet so bold- 
ly, kept within the range of obser- 
vation and experience, possible to 
a writer who may happen to be the 
contemporary of her heroine. No 
law, no crime, no trial, no com- 
plexity of incident—indeed, no in- 
cident at all to speak of—is in the 
little book. It is not even to call 


8 love-story, since the hero is very, 


indifferently, not to say cavalierly, 
treated throughout, and_ evidently 
makes no impression whatever upon 
the heart of his Maker. The merit 
of the book lies in a certain won- 
derfal realism and vivid force of 
line and colour—a power so dis- 
tinct that we find ourselves stop- 
ping unawares to make a protest 
against that pink silk gown, which 
we cannot but think must have 
been decidedly unbecoming to Eli- 
zabeth’s yellow-haired beauty—and 
in the character of Elizabeth her- 
self, which is, beyond all exception, 
the most daring sketch of a trouble- 
some girl which we remember to 
have seen; a girl seen through no 
ideal mists, such as might -have 
made even this unmanageable crea- 
ture somehow too dazzling for de- 
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scription to a male beholder; seen, 
in short, not from the outside at 
all, bat from within, with just 
enough sympathy to preserve clear- 
sightedness from becoming down- 
right prose, Elizabeth is naughty 
to an extent. which no heroine of 
our acquaintance has yet attempted ; 
she is cross, sbe is disobedient, she 
is sullen and perverse; and even, 
perhaps the most unpardonable sin 
of all, she is untidy. When she is 
in a bad humour she does not even 
brush her hair; and nobody can 
know better how to make herself 
disagreeable. This sulky, wretched, 
discontented, troublesome girl, has 
the whole interest of the book cen- 
tred in. herself, and the issue is a 
story unique among the novels of 
the day—a fresh bouguet, ali dewed 
and thorned, with real prickles up- 
on the rose-stalks, and great blobs 
of morning tears upon the leaves. 
It is strange enough to find it 
among all the artificial flowers 
about, and it is possible enough 
that some spectators may be start- 
led at the unusual siglit. But if 
there are thorns there is fragrance - 
and promise not to be mistaken ; 
and so. vivid a picture of a girl’s 
heart, made by the fittest of all 
painters—an artist on the spot and 
behind the scenes—hbas an interest 
still greater than that of a story to 
all who may be corcerned in the 
caprices or peculiarities of that gene- 
rally interesting species of humanity. 

Here is a sketch of Elizabeth 
herself, as she appears first in this 
remarkable little book :— 


“ Elizabeth had great soft eyes and 
pretty yellow hair, and a sweet fitting 
smile which came out like sunlight over 
her face, and lit up yours and mine and 
any other it might chance to fall upon. 
She used to smile at herself in the glass, 
as many a girl has done before her; she 
used to dance about the room and think, 
‘Come life, come life, mine is going to 
be a happy one. Here | am awaitin 
and I was made handsome to be admired, 
and to be loved, and to be hated by a 
few, and worshipped by a few, and en- 
vied by all. I am handsomer than La- 





* ‘The Story of Elizabeth.’ Smith, Elder, & Co,, London: 1863, 
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titia a thousand times. I am glad I 
have no money as she has, and that I 
shall be loved for myself, for my beaux 
eux. One person turns pale when 
they look at him. Tra Ia la, tra la la,’ 
and she danced along the room singing. 
There was no carpet—only a smooth 
polished floor. These tall windows looked 
out into a busy Paris street, paved with 
stones,over which carriages and cabs and 
handtrucks were jolting. There were 
a clock and artificial flowers in china 
vases on the chimney, a red velvet sofa, 
a sort of étagére with ornaments, and a 
great double-door wide open, through 
which you could see a dining-room, also 
bare and polished, with a round table 
and an oil cloth cover, and a white china 
stove, and some waxwork fruit on the 
sideboard, and a maid in a white cap at 
work in the window. Presently there 
came a ring at the bell. Elizabeth 
stopped short in her dance, and the 
maid rose, put down her work, and went 
to open the door; and then a voice, which 
made Elizabeth smile and look hand- 
somer than ever, asked if Mrs. and Miss 
Gilmour were atrhome? 
“ Elizabeth stood listening, with her 
fair head a little bent, while the maid 
said, ‘No, sare ;’ and then Miss Gilmour 


flushed up quite angrily in the ifner 


room and would have run out. She 
hesitated only for a minute, and then it 
was too late ;—the door was shut, and 
Clementine sat down again to her work. 

“* Clementine, how dare you say I was 
not at home?’ cried Elizabeth, suddenly 
standing before her. 

“*Madame desired me to let no one 
in, in her absence,’ said Clementine, 
primly. ‘I only obeyed my orders, 
There is the gentleman’s card,’” 


And so the wilful girl plunges 
over head and ears into trouble. 
The good girl of domestic life, the 
angel of ordinary novels, has nothing 
in common with this creature of glow- 
ing flesh and blood, who storms and 
cries at everything that comes in her 
way, and keeps up no appearances, 
and is bent only upon being happy. 
The gentleman whose card only is 
permitted to enter, is a very indif- 
ferent hero; his portrait is sketched 
with a rapid and sure hand, and 
eyes prepossessed by no: illusions, 
apparently, in the matter of heroes, 
The author herself tolerates the 
man and his good-natured follies 
and vacillations with a kind of con- 


tempt, only because Elly loves him, 
And Elly’s love is no great thing 
to begin with—not much more than 
a sort of wilful triumphant prefer. 
ence for one slave out of many, 
and sense of power over him. Here 
is a curious little sketch, very quaint 
and significant, as drawn by thé 
hand of a young Englishwoman, of 
the modern English young man of 
society, regarded as a lover :— 

“John Dampier followed her from 
place to place ; and so, indeed, did one 
er two others, Though she was in love 
with them all, I believe she would have 
married this Dampier if he had asked 
her; but he never did. He'saw thatshe 
did not really care for him; opportu 
nity did not befriend him. . . . There 
was a placid, pretty niece of Lady Dam- 
pier’s, called Letitia, who had long been 
destined forSir John ; Letitia and Eliza- 
beth had been at school together fora 
good many dreary years, and were ¥ 
old friends, Elizabeth all her life u 
to triamph over her friend, and to be 
wilder her with her careless gleeful ways, 
and yet win her over to her own side, for 
she wes irresistible,and she knew it. Per 
haps it was because she knew it so well 
that she was so confident and so charm: 
ing. Letitia, though she was sincerely 
fond of her cousin, used to wonder that 
her aunt should be against such a wife 
for her son. . , . And so one day John 
was informed by his mother, who was 
getting alarmed,that she was going home 
and that she could not think of crossing 
without him, And Dampier, who was 
careful, as men are mostly, and wanted 
to think about his decision, and who was 
anxious to do the very best for himself 
in every respect—as is the way with just 
and good and respectable gentlemen— 
was not at all loth to obey the summons, 
Here was Letitia, who was very fond of 
him—there was no doubt of that—with 
a house in the country and money at her 
banker's ; there was a wayward, charm- 
ing. beautiful girl, who didn’t care for 
him much, who had little or no mn 
but whom he certainly cared for. He 
talked it all over dispassionately with 
his aunt—so dispassionately that the old 
woman got angry. > 

“* You are a model young man, John. 
It quite affects me, pod ie on me forget 
my years, to see the admirable way in 
which you young people conduct your- 
selves. You have such well regu ated 
hearts, it’s quite a marvel. You are ry 
right; Tishy has got £50,000, which 
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will go into your pocket, and respecta- 
ble connections who will come to your 
wedding ; and Elly Gilmour has not a 
pny except what her mother will leave 
er—a mother with a bad temper, and 
who is sure to marry again ; and though 
the girl is the prettiest young creature I 
ever set eyes on, and though you eare 
for her as you never cared for auy wo- 
man before, men don’t marry wives for 
such absurd reasons as that. You are 
quite right to have nothing to do with 
her; and I respect you for your noble 
self-denial.’ And the old lady began to 
knit away at a great long red comforter 
she had always on hand for her other 
nephew, the clergyman. 
“«But, my dear aunt Jean, what is it 
ou want me to dof’ cried John. 
“*Drop one, knit two together,’ said 
the old lady, cliquetting her needles, 
“She really wanted John to marr 
his cousin, but she was a spinster still, 
and sentimental ; and she could not help 
being sorry for pretty Elizabeth; and 
now she was afraid that she had said 
too much, for her nephew frowned, put 
his hands in his pockets, and walked 
out of the room.” 


The love-tale of two such people, 
it is apparent, must be pitehed in a 
low key. There is no sort of hero- 
ism on either side, and the chances 
are, that in ordinary circumstances 
Elly and Sir John would have 
parted, with a little pique on the 
lady’s side, and relief on the man’s, 
without anything further coming of 
the matter. The author, however, 
complicates matters, by an expedient 
certainly not unknown to fiction, but 
of which novelists have, fortunately 
for art and good taste, been slow 
to avail themselves, The mother 
of Elizabeth is a woman of only 
thirty-six, still beautiful and pas- 
sionate. “They did not care much 
for one another these two, They 
had not lived together all their 
lives, nor learnt to love one another 
a8 a matter of course; théy were 
too much alike—too much of an 
age. Elizabeth was eighteen, and 
her mother thirty-six. If Elizabeth 
looked twenty, the mother looked 
thirty, and she was as vain, as fool- 
ish, as fond of admiration, as her 
daughter.” And this unlucky wo- 
man also is in love with Sir John 


Dampier. Even the most realistic 
of writers, when aiming at any 
dramatic effect, must, it appears, 
find passion somewhere ; and 

sion is found in this case by means 
of the mother’s jealousy of the 
daughter, and wild expedients to 
prevent the otherwise unexci 
romance from coming to a nat 
conclusion. Mrs. Gilmour has no 
hope of winning the prize herself; 
but she is resolute, at least, that 
her daughter shall not be made 
happy. She contrives so that Sir 
John is not admitted when he pays a 
last visit, at an hour which Eliza- 
beth herself had appointed, and 
permits him to go away angry and 
affronted, under the idea that the 
girl is laughing at him, and has re- 
fused to see him. Perhaps it is 
vain to point out to a young writer, 
trained in the tenets of realism, the 
sin against both art and nature 
which is involved in this expedient 
of hers, To say that there is some- 
thing revolting in the idea of rivalry 
between a mother and daughter 
would probably only excite the 
smiles of so dauntless a disciple 
of the unheroie school; but these 
smiles do not alter the truth, There 
are some things which may be mat- 
ters of fact and yet are inherently 
false, unlawful, unnatural, and on- 
fit for the use of the true artist; 
and this is one of them. We do * 
not attempt to say that there are 
not secret struggles of the heart in 
those mature years which are sup- 
posed to lie out of the reach of 
romance, more bitter and poignant 
than all the agonies of youth; nor 
that fiction is to be debarred from 
making use of the stronger colours 
and fiercer passions of that period 
in which the tide of life runs as 
high as evér, though its outward 
bloom is over; but there are some 
prejudices in nature which are 
divine and unalterable. A woman 
is in reality a creature not a whit 
more holy and sacred than @ man, 
though lingering chivalry has in- 
stituted, in theory at least, a differ- 
ent creed; and a female writer is 
not to be expected to invest her 
own half of humankind with that 
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visionary radiance which happily is 
inalienable from them in the eyes 
of every true map. But the position 
of a mother is, to both man and 
Woman, sacred, There are many 
people in the world to whom it is 
wellnigh the only sanctity of life. 
Everybody knows there are bad mo- 
thers enough — mothers unsacred, 
unholy, in respect to whom no illu- 
sion is possible; and melancholy in- 
deed are the prospects of their chil- 
éren, to whom probably nothing 
on earth will ever restore the lost 
ideal. But these are exceptions, 
contradictions to the general truth; 
and even when the exigencies of 
art may make it necessary to deal 
with such, there are limits of natu- 
ral law within which the subject 
may be treated. A weak woman 
may quarrel with her son-in-law for 
her daughter’s affections, and we can 
bear the suggestion without any 
sense of injury; or a strong woman 
may contend for dominion, and 


make the lives of her family miser- 
able, without carrying any sensation 


of disgust to the minds of the by- 
standers; but no one can contem- 
plate the spectacle of a mother plot- 
ting against her daughter’s happi- 
ness, and struggling with wild trans- 
ports of love for her daughter’s love, 
without a certain sickening sense 
, Of desecration, in which the younger 
as well as the older woman is in- 
evitably involved. The struggle is 
debasing and disenchanting in every 
point of view. The very suggestion 
conveyed by it upsets all the founda- 
tions of life, and makes love itself 
hideous. Io a certain species of no- 
vel, now happily not so rife as it was 
a few years ago, belonging to what 
may be called the literature of self- 
sacrifice, one can imagine such a 
contest under different treatment— 
how that supreme renunciation of 
self which it is so easy to do in a 
book and so sadly difficult in life, 
might be made out of it; and how 
the daughter for the mother, or 
the mother for the daughter, would 
magnanimously make a holocaust of 
her heart, and give up the sublime 
lover.. Foolish and weak and im- 
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practicable as such a_ treatment 
would be, it might be more endar- 
able than the unconcealed conflict 
between Elizabeth and Mrs, Gil 
mour; but, however treated, the 


subject is beyond the legitimate re 
sources of fiction. 
‘The Story of 


The author of 

Elizabeth’ has managed her un 
lucky expedient as well as 

sible, insomuch that she fuils alto 
gether in carrying it out; and, break- 
ing down in the unfinished sketch 
of the jealous mother, hastily breaks 
into more satisfactory ground. By 
way of spite and wretchedness, to 
show how important she could make 
herself (though certainly the very 
oddest way. of impressing her im- 
portance upon an English baronet, 
was to become a French pastew’s 
wife), the unhappy mother marries 
M. Tourneur of the French Protes 
tant Church, and immediately the 
scene changes from the Parisian 
lodgings and Elizabeth’s pretty toi- 
lettes and balls and triumphs, to an 
altogether new interior—the bare, 
ungraceful, and self-denying home 
of the French Reformed minister, 
The pasteur is, with French varia- 
tions, very much like an Evangelical 
Low-Church divine. His house is 
full of nothing but prayer-meetings, 
Bible-readings, and charitable or 
missionary labours; yet it is 00 
unctuous shepherd or bland hypo- 
crite common to novels against 
whose new rule the undisciplined 
Elizabeth rebels. M. Tourneur is 
not given as a full portrait. He is 
little more than a sketch, appear- 
ing in the background of the 
picture, which the unhappy gitl 
who gives so much trouble to his 
household fills up, with her disor- 
dered yellow hair, her tearfal blue 
eyes, her listless wretchedness and 
rebellion ; but the sketch is very 
forcible—more telling than many 
elaborate descriptions. Here is a 
little vignette of M. Tourneur at 
one of his prayer-meetings, whet 
even the unhappy Elizabeth, who 
hates prayer-meetings, and makes no 
secret of her sentiments, “ could not 
resist the charm of his manner :” 
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“His face lit up with Christian fer- 
your, his eyes shone and gleamed with 
kindness, his voice when he began to 
speak thrilled with earnestness and sin- 
cerity. There was at times a wonderful 
power about the frail little man—the 
power which is won in many a desperate 
secret struggle—the power which comes 
from a whole life of deep feeling and 
earnest endeavour, No wonder that 
Stephen Tourneur, who had so often 
wrestled with the angel and overcome 
his own passionate spirit, should have 
influence over others less strong, less 
impetuous than bis own. Elly could not 
but admire and love him; many of his 
followers worshipped him with the most 
affecting devotion. Anthony, his son, 
loved him too, and would have died for 
him in a quiet way, but he did not 
blindly believe in his father, 

“ But listen! what a host, of eloquent 
words, of tender thoughts, come alive 
from his lips to-night. What reverent 
faith, what charity, what fervour! The 
people’s eyes were fixed upon his kind 
eloquent face, and their hearts all beat 
in sympathy with his own. One or two 
of the English women began to ery. One 
French lady was swaying herself back- 
wards and forwards in rapt attention; 
thetwo clergymen sat wondering in their 
white neckcloths. What would they 
give to preach such sermons! And the 
Voice went on uttering, entreating, en- 
couraging, rising and sinking, ringing 
with passionate cadence, It ceased at 
last, and the only sounds in the room 
were a few sighs and the suppressed sobs 
of one or two women. Elizabeth sighed 
amohg others, and sat very still, with 
her hands clasped in her lap. For the 
first time in her life shé was wondering 
whether she had not perhaps been in 
the wrong hitherto, and Tourneur and 
Madame Jacob and all the rest in the 
right; and whether happiness was not 
the last thing to search for, and those 
things of which he had spoken the first 
and best, and only necessities.” 


The pasteur’s house is drawn with 
equal vividness; and in no novel or 
history do we remember ever to have 
met with any narrative so startlingly 
distinct and rea) as the account of bis 
step-daughter’s life in a house which 
has absolutely no attraction for her, 
whose ways are not her ways, whose 
Occupations and pleasures are all ut- 
terly distasteful. In ordinary life we 


seldom, it is true, see anything like 
Elizabeth’s utter tedium and hopeless- 
ness; but there can be little doubt 
that many a poor young heart would 
throb responsive to this bold voiee if 
it only dared say what was init, It 
comes to us like an utterance out of 
unutterable depths of tediam and 
weariness, and dull unappreciated suf- 
fering. To be sure, what does the 
girl want? only balls, parties, gay 
dresses, people to admire and behold 
her in her beauty—pleasure, in short ; 
but it is to be feared that youth has 
a terrible aptitude for that kind of 
longing. In the quiet, amid the un- 
eventful day, the poor naughty spoiled 
child comes to this horrible. pause in 
her life; and being totally undisciplin- 
ed and ignorant of all things in earth 
and heaven beyond her own will, and 
what she thinks her happiness, here 
is the plain unvarnished description 
of Elizabeth's woes :— 


“ The house is built with two long low 
wings; it has a dreary, moated-grange 
sort of look; and see, standing at one of 
the upper windows, is not that Elizabeth 
looking out? An old woman in a blue 
gown and a white eoif is pumping water 
at the pump, some miserable canaries are 
piping shrilly out.of green cages; the 
ah woman clacks away, with her sabots 
echoing over the stones, the canaries 
cease their piping, and then poveds else 
comes. There are two or three p- 
lar trees growing along the wall, which 
shiver plaintively ; a few clouds drift by, 
and avery distant faint sound of military 
music comes borne on the wind... ‘ Ah, 
how dull it is to be here! ah, howl 
hate it, how I hate them all!’ Elizabeth 
is saying to herself. ‘ There is some mu- 
Bic, all the Champs Elysées are crowded 
with people, the soldiers are marching 
along with glistening bayonets and flags 
flying. Not one of them thinks that im 
a dismal house not very far away there 
is anybody so unhappy as I am. This 
day year—it breaks my heart to think 
of it—1 was nineteen ; to-day fam twen- 
ty, and I feel. a hundred. Oh what a 
sin and shame it is to condemn me to 
this hateful lifel Oh what wicked per 
ple these good people are! Oh how dull! 
oh how stupid! oh how prosy! Oh how 
I wish I was dead and they were dead, 
and it was all over!’ 

“How many weary yawns, I wonder, 
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had poor Elizabeth yawned since that 
first. night when M, Tourneur came to 
tea? With what distaste she set herself 
to live her new life, I cannot attempt to 
tell you. It bored her, and wearied and 
dep eased her; and she made no secret 
of her displeasure, you may be certain. 
. » » To-day, for two mortal hours, she 
stood leaning at that window with the 
refrain of the distant music echoing in 
her ears long after it had died away. It 
was like the remembrance of the past 
pleasures of her short life. Such a long- 
ing for sympathy, for congenial spirits, 
for the pleasures she loved so dearly, 
came over her, that the great hot tears 
welled into her eyes; and the bitterest 
tears are those which do not fall. The 
gate bell rang at last, and Clementine 
walked across the yard to unbolt, to 
unbar, and to let in Monsieur Tourneur, 
with books under his arm and a big stick. 
Then the bell rang again, and Madame 
Tourneur followed, dressed in prim scant 
clothes, accompanied by anéther person 
even primmer and scantier than herself. 
This was a widowed step-sister of M. 
Tourneur’s, whe unluckily had no house 
of her own, so the good man received 
her and her children into his. Lastly, 


Elizabeth from her window saw Anthony 


arrive, with four of the young Protes- 
tants, all swinging their legs ani arms 
(the fifth was detained at home with a 
bad swelled face). All the others were 
now coming back to dinner after attend- 
ing a class at the Pasteur Boulot’s. They 
clattered past the door of Elly’s room 
—a bare little chamber, with one white 
curtain she had nailed up herself, and a 
straight bed and a chair. A clock struck 
five, A melancholy bel] presently sound- 
ed through the house, and a strong smell 
of cabbage came in at the open window. 
Elly looked in the glass; her rough hair 
was all standing on end curling; her 
hands were streaked with chalk and 
brick from the window; her washed-out 
blue cotton gown was creazed and tum- 
bled, What did it matter? She shook 
her head, as she had a way of doing, 
and went down-stairs as she was.” 


The pdwer of this picture, and of 
much that follows, lies in its perfect 
sory and unexaggerated candour. 

he author does not pretend that it 
was love concealed which preyed on 
her poor Elly, or any sentimental or 
romantic grievance. It is pure dull- 
ness—disgust with her life—cravings 
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for pleasure, for happiness, in the most 
superficial meaning of the word. Nei- 
ther do any exalted sentiments support 
the sufferer. She makes no pretence 
of putting up with it, no effort to con- 
tent herself. On the contrary, she 
tries by all means in her power to 
make everybody else as unhappy as 
she is, and drags along the tedious, idle 
days in an ill-tempered despair. Then 
she is tantalised with a hope of seeing 
the Dampiers again, and sinks into 
deeper despondency than ever when 
she finds they have goer through 
Paris without seeing her. Then Si 

John, still hankering after the poor 
pretty girl, whom he cannot make up 
his mind about, turns ap unexpectedly 
in a moment of especial aggravation, 
when Madame Tourneur is out of the 
way, and brings happiness back to the 
thoughtless creature. He takes her 
for clandestine drives, making plausi- 
ble excuses to himself—and to picture 
galleries, and finally to the theatre— 
wrapping poor, childish Elly into a 
fool’s paradise of momentary bliss, 
When they are found there by her 
stepfather, just after Elizabeth has 
discovered that her companion is now 
betrothed to his cousin Tishy, black 
despair falls upon the poor girl. She 
sinks into a fever, while the well- 
meaning, unlucky lover—who is not 
her lover after all—wanders about 
like a ghost, ready tb eat himself, 
Thus the first fytte of the story ends, 
It is not much of a story, as every- 
body will perceive., It is only a very 
strange novel revelation, done in & 
very dauntless and striking way, of 8 
girl’s perverse, eager, foolish heart— 
in one way a selfish girl, thinking how 
to be happy and nothing else; never 
attempting to be good, and seeing hap- 
piness only in its vulgar aspect, as & 
matter of drives, theatres, and attend+ 
ant admirers. The power which makes 
us follow Elizabeth through all her 
sulkiness and misery—through her 
foolish joy and exhilaration and stolen 
pleasures—cannot be an inconsidera- 
ble power. It will call back ghosts of 
recollections to the hearts of women 
who were once girls, and know what 
it means; and it bears every mark of 
deep veracity as a real study of life, 
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The second portion of the tale 
shows us Elizabeth in the hands of 
Miss Dampier—a pleasant ‘type of 
the maiden aunt, who intervenes for 

in so many stories: Elizabeth 
trying to be good, recovering her 
health, trying to recover her spirits, 
and to give up John with a good 
grace. The picture of the conva- 
lescent is prettily done, but it is 
less striking, as was to ‘be expect- 
ed, than that of the culprit. The 
narrative, such as it is, gets too 
much for the author. It tangles 
about her hands, and embarrasses 
her, and rather puts her out in her 
work; but still she gets through 
With itin a confused way. Elly has 
three people who make love to her 
in the course of the volume—An- 
thony Tourneur, and Sir John, and 
a cousin of Sir John’s, Will Dam- 
pier, who is a cordial apparition—a 
kind of three-quarter face; but we 
ate not led to infer that any hearts 
are irretrievably broken during the 
whole business; and there are 
a few occasions occurring in the 
book, like vivid moments in actual 
lifé) when Elly and her surround- 
ings quite stand ont in palpable 
reality from the story, which, after 
all, is only a framework for thiis 
irl whose personality pervades it. 
he has been taken out for a drive, 
in the passage we quote below—has 
been very wretched, very rade to 
her companions, turning with sharp 
words upon their efforts at consola- 
lation—having just of her own will 
finally given up Sir John, but be- 
ing, in her outspoken candor, un- 
able to say that she does not “re- 
gret her decision.” “Do you think 
that when a girl gives up what she 
likes best in the world she is not 
sorry?—I am horribly sorry,” says 
this young lady, who does not under- 
stand whut keeping up appearatices 
means; and so, very miserable, per- 
mits herself to be driven up the hill. 


“They were going towards a brown 
church that was standing on the top of 


& hill It must have been built by the 
Danes a thousand years ago. There it 
stood, looking out at the sea, brown, 
grim, solitary, with its graveyard on the 
hillside. Trees were clustering down in 
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a valley below, but here up above it was 
all black, bare, and solitary, only tinted 
and painted by the brown and purple 
sunshine. They stopped the carriage a 
little way off, and got out and passed 
through a gate, and walked upto the 
hill-top. Elly weat first, Will followed, 
and Miss Dampiereame slowly after. As 
Elly reached the top of the hill, she 
turned round and stood against the land- 
seape, like a picture with a background, 
and looked k and said, ‘Do you 
hear?’ The organ inside’the chureh was 
playing o chant, and presently some 
voices began chanting to the playing of 
the organ. Elly went across the grave- 
yard, and leant against the porch, listen- 
ing. Five minutes went by; her anger 
was melting away. It was exquisitely 
clear, peaceful, and tranquil here, up 
on this hill, where the dead people were 
lying among the grass and daisies. All 
the bitterness went away out of her 
heart somehow, in the golden glow, She 
said to herself that she felt now suddenly 
for the first time as if she could bury her 
fancy, and leave it-behiud her in this 
quiet place. As the chant went on, her 
whole heart uttered in harmony with it, 
though her lips were silent. She did not 
say to herself what a small thing it was 
that had troubled her; what vast com- 
binations were here to make her happy! 
—hills, vales, light, with its wondrous 
refractions, harmony, colour ; the great 
ocean, the great world, rolling on amid 
the greater worlds around, But she felt 
it somehow. The voices ceased, and all 
was very silent.’ 

The last scene we shall quote 
contains a picture still more strik- 
ing. Sir John Dampier is crossing 
in the boat to. France, having been 
in England unknown to Elizabeth, 
and has begged his cousin Will to 
bring her to the pier, without ex- 
plaining why, that he might see her 
once again :— 

“Cannot you imagine the great boat 
passing close at their feet, going out in 
the night into the opensea—the streaks 
of light in the west—Elly, with flushed 
rosy-red cheeks, like the susset, stand- 
ing under the light house, and talking in 
her gentle voice, and looking out, sa 
it would be fine to-morrow! Can’t you 
fancy poor Sir John leaning againsta pile 
of baggage, smoking « cigar, and looking 
up wistfully ? As beslid pnst he actually 
caught the tone of her voice. Like a 
drowning man, who can see, in one in- 
stant, years of his past life flashing before 
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him, Sir John saw Elly—a woman with 
lines of care in her face—standing there 
in the light of the lamp, with the red 
streams of sunset beyond, and the night 
closing in all round about: and then 
he saw her, as he had seen her once— 
a happy, unconsciouasgirl, brightening, 
smiling at his comingy,and as the pic- 
ture travelled on, asad girl meeting him 
in the street by chance—a desperate, 
almost broken-hearted woman, looking 
up greyly into his face in the theatre. 
Puff—puff !—it was all over—she was 
still smiling before his eyes. Qne last, 
glimpse of the two, and they had dis- 
appeared. He slipped away right out of 
her existence, and she did not even guess 
that he had been near. Shestood un- 
witting for an instant, watching the 
boat as it tossed out to sea, and then 
said, ‘Now we will go home.’ ” 


We need not follow the tale to its 
conclusion, in which at last, not- 
withstanding circumstances, the au- 
thor, smitten with a natural com- 
punction, and evidently still believ- 
ing in happiness for her own part, 
makes her Elizabeth happy with her 
extremely unsatisfactory lover; for 
the story is naught, as may be per- 
ceived. But the faculty which can 
execute a series of little pictures so 
vivid and lifelike, and which has the 
mind to conceive, and the courage 
to utter, so singular a disclosure of 
the secrets which lie within that 
mist of virginal sanctity and sup- 
posed angelhood in which the heart 
of a pretty girl is veiled from close 
inspection, is one of no small power 
and promise, The story is defective, 
the conception bad, so far as re- 
spects the jealous mother—but Eli- 
zabeth redeems the whole. It is 
utterly impossible to approve of her 
in any point of view; but quite as 
little is it possible to refrain from 
liking and being interested in her. 
She is not an elevated character, 
hor is there room for much poetry 
or romantic feeling about this un- 
instructed, undisciplined, quick-tem- 
pered, and, indeed, selfish girl; but 
there is a daring reality about her 
which few heroines of a high type 
possess ; and her story looks like an ac- 
tual chapter, told with an unreserve al- 
most unexampled in fiction, out of a life. 


It would be hard to find another 
picture, of equal unity and com. 
pleteness, of which to make a com- 
panion to this remarkable little yol- 
ume; for, indeed, there are few 
writers who. have sufficient conf- 
dence in their own powers and re- 
sources to concentrate the interest 
so entirely in one figure. Novels 
with a social. purpose—novels. de- 
voted to any form of special plead- 
ing—are searcely to be jadged on 
mere grounds of art; neither is a 
rare and chance work of genius, 
which. is only in form a novel— 
such as the wonderful book, full of all 
manner of poetic instinct and ten 
wisdom, called ‘David Elginbrod’ 
which neither our space nor purpose 
at present permits us to enter on— 
a fit matter to be discussed in this 
connection. The next work we take 
up is one which, though totally dif- 
fering in character from ‘The Story 
of Elizabeth,’ is, like that story, in- 
nocent of the sensational artifiees 
and favourite criminalities of the 
day. It is tie work of a write 
who, though anonymous, has al- 
ready won @ place among his con- 
temporaries, and whose aim seems 
to be the treatment of certain 
vexed questions which lie between 
the Church and the society. He has 
taken up boldly the unpopular side 
in the long controversy between the 
religions and the non-religious 
world, and has ventured to beseech 
and conciliate the charity of the 
public not only for the sinner, 
whom it is disposed, at least. in 
books, to be charitable to, but for 
the good‘ people for whom it has 
no natural favour. He has shown, 
in ‘ High Church,’ how a Tractarian 
clergyman may stir up a town into 
miserable strife, and rend even 
homes asunder, without really. in- 
tending any less result in his heart 
and mind than the glory of God 
and the good of man; and, in 


‘No Ohurch,’ has disclosed the. 


natural virtues of an anti-cburch- 
going family in juxtaposition 
with the loftier and less variable 
goodness of the pious persons upon 
whom the non-religionists look with 
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suspicion. It is a fashion of the 
day, and a fashion set by some of 
our greatest writers, to find ont 
rather a centre of meanness in, allt 
good actions, than a soul of good- 
ness in things evil. |The «former 
philosophy may be the more piquant 
and amusing, but he is a greater 
benefactor to us who teaches us to 
think better of our kird, than he 
whose endeavour it is to direct our 
eyes to the worst side of human na- 
ture. In ‘Oburch and Ohapel,* the 
author has tried a different and more 
difficult question. The object of the 
book, as it lies on the surface, is to 
show how entirely external are the 
disagreements between the good 
Ohurchman and the good Dissenter; 
and how the two require only to be 
broaght together and see each other's 
hearts, to secure their entire brother- 
hood and co-operation in all good 
works, From this endeavour the 


book takes its name, and many of its 
scenes are devoted to this purpose; 
bat underneath this public object 
lies the individual story, which, after 
all, must be the soul of every novel. 
The story here is of a trustful, hon- 


ourable, warm-hearted man, not very 
wise nor very steadfast, whom a 
sudden and cruel disappointment 
in the love which had been his 
hope for years, suddenly casts loose 
from all his traditional moorings of 
virtue and purity, This hero, Ro- 
bert Bayford, is a very powerful 
and effective conception. He is 
good, he is brave, he is true, and 
full of a natural honour and _recti- 
tule—clear-sighted enough to see 
the weakness of both Church and 
Chapel, and to smile at the precision 
of his Brother the Dissenting minis- 
ter on the one hand, and the priestly 
peculiarities of the rector on the 
other, though without any actual 
hold for himself upon the higher 
principles of life. This cheerfal and 
genial man of the world occupies at 
first quite a superior position be- 
tween the two contending parties 
in the little town of Chipnam, He 
perceives their weaknesses on both 
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sides—he Janghs in his good-hu- 
moured way at the curious jerk 
figure of a certain eccentric sectari- 
an, Josiah Glade, whose odd _ portrait 
is done with great zest and humour; 
and even surveys from a cheerfal 
elevation ‘of’ common” sense, the 
High Church © affectfations of the 
handsome rector. For himself.’ ft 
is. apparent. that he has no special 
religious impressions one way or 
other, nor feels any want of. them. 
The situation is very skilfully man- 
aged, and, the aspect of the man, 
secure in his. own good fortune and 
happiness, is rendered with great 
power and effect. Even when the 
foundations of his structure of hap- 
piness are tottering under his feet, 
the honest heart which suspects no- 
body fears nothing, and will not 
be forewarned. He goes about with 
a genial confidence, seeing other 
people’s defects and. mistakes with 
clear-sighted but indulgent eyes; 
his is the house built upon the sand, 
bat he is unaware of it until the 
moment when it falls about his ears. 

This is a remarkable pictnre—an 
impersonation more striking than 
the author himself seems to be a 
ware of—for he breaks ruthlessly 
into the central interest of the story, 
with his Dissenters and Churchmen 
who are less interesting. At length 
the catastrophe, which has been 
preparing from the commencement 
of the work, overwhelms the happy 
man. He discovers that his. be- 
trothed, whom he has come home 
to marry, and to whom he has been 
engaged for five years, since she was 
sixteen, has no response to make to 
his energetic love, but is afraid of 
him, and longs to be free. The 
revulsion is overwhelming.’ All his 
goodheartedness is not enough to 
preserve him from the moral conse- 
quences of this overthrowal of all 
his hopes and «trust. The book is 
one from which it is difficult to 
quote detached scenes, and which 
contains no picture so vivid and 
distinct, giving a whole dramatic 
act in one visible moment, as those 
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of ‘Elizabeth.’ The intimation of 
his ‘downfall comes to Robert Bay- 
ford as follows :— 


“‘T have brought you bad news,’ 
was the sorrowful reply. 

‘“¢Well, we can. bear it. There is 
only one piece of news that would floor 
& man much,’ 

“* And that news?’ 

“Stop a bit,’ said Robert, turning 
pale; ‘is there anything very bad 
coming, that if requires a man to pre- 
pare himself?’ , 

“* What is very bad or very good is 
not distinguishable at a glance, Bob. 
. ... Think, dear brother, that it is 
God’s will that one fair hope should be 
taken from you; that no one regrets it, 
for your own sake, more than l1—know- 
ing what a great; good heart yours is, 
and how it was set. upon this.’ 

“*Upon this,’ eehoed Robert, ab- 
sently. 

“He had pushed his chair back from 
the table, and was sitting with his hands 
clasped, and his thoughtful face turned 
from his brother. He knew it all, then, 
but he could not realise it yet. - How it 
had.all come about, and what would be 
the end of it? 

‘You know, Bob, that I am speak- 
ing of Amy Saville? 

“«T guessed as much. Well, what of 
her?’ he asked, more sharply; ‘‘ what 
have you heard ? That she is tired of me?’ 

«That her love was a fallacy, and 
unworthy of yours. . . . Don’t think 
of this bitterly, Robert. Do remember 
Him who ant these trials for our good. 
Lifé has gone emoothly with you until 
now; at the first cheek do not call it all 
a mockery.’ 

“ ‘Tam not a parson.’ 

“Only the brother of a parson, who 
would give ten years of his life to know 
what is best to say to you now.’ 

“ ‘Say nothing ;’ and Robert Bayford 
sprang to his feet; ‘it is so much the 
best.’ 

“* Ah, but I must say that you and I 
should take comfort together, and have 
the power to sustain each other whena 
shock such as this falls on one of us. 
You forget the old nother, Robert, who 
taught us to love and trust in each other 
—that mother you spoke of when you 
eame back to Chipnam.’ 

“*@God forget me, when ‘I do,’ he 
cried ; ‘but, Jemmy, I mustn’t be 
preached at yet awhile. Give me time 
—let me get on to the Downs—let me 
get out of this house.’ 

*¢* Don’t look so reckless.’ 

“<‘If you don't see me for a day or 
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two—say even a week or two—don't 
think that I have drowned ‘myself: 
that’s out of my line, you know. But 
I can’t stop here.’ 

“*Don't hurry away in this mad 
mood; for God’s sake!’ cried his brother 
alarmed. 

“*] shall come back again, sober as 
a judge,’ he said, seornfully. 

“*Do you niean it? 

“*Oh, yes. Go on. with everythin, 
as.usual. Tell them to hurry on wi 
the villa; I shall wish it completed by 
Michaelmas. Good-bye.’” 

And so tke disappointed man 
rushes away. When the house to 
which he had hoped to. carry his 
bride is completed, he comes back 
in gay, bad company, with a party 
of roving men and equivocal ladies 
--one of whom remains with the 
lost, and reckless man. Not. that 
he loves her or anybody—but her 
protector has deserted her, and 
the two are equally hopeless and 
desperate, After various vague 
attempts at expostulation, the good 
brother, who has a true talent. for 
preaching, comes to make one last 
appeal, which is utterly unsuccess- 
ful, as was to be expected :— 

“Their hands parted, and James Bay- 
ford passed on to the door; whereat 
the woman; affrighted at. all this, was 
still standing or crouching. 

“* Do you ever think?’ he'said to her, 
suddenly. 

** ‘T_T hope 60, sir,’ 

“*Think of the wreck of a good 
man yonder, and that it is your work. 
In the future, remember what you found 
him first, and pray God to forgive you.’ 

“ He went on to the hal), looked back 
a moment, opened the door, and passed 
out. The door closed, and he had left 
that house for ever. Cissy Daly gave one 
panther-like leap into the room he had 
quitted, and fastened both her hands on 
Robert Bayford’s arm. Robert looked 
down stolidly at the carpet, and his face 
assumed no brighter expression to find 
the saint replaced by the sinner, the re- 
prover by the temptress. 

« © Well?’ he said. 

“*Oh that dreadful brother of yours! 
—that——’ 

‘Silence, if you please! His name 
is sacred with me; once for all, bear 
that in remembrance.’ 

‘« He has turned you agdinst me—he 
has turned you against me,’ she shrieked. 

“ue No.’ 

“* You are angry with me?’ 
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abe No.’ 

“‘QOh Robert, don’t think of all that 
he has said! I couldn’t think of such 
cruel words and live. He’s a minister, 
and must talk like this. My father was 
2 minister, too,’ with a short laugh, ‘ but 
he didn’t take half the care of me that 

our brother does of you. Oh, don’t let 
him set you against me. I will be ever 
true and honest and faithful to you all 
my life. May I drop down dead when- 
ever a false thought to you comes across 


“‘That will do; I will believe you, 
Cissy. You and I, in a wild kind of 
desperation, have taken each other for 
better for worse. If for the worse, why, 
what matters?” 

“ What matters!” 


And so the lost man goes away 
into ruin and degradation of every 
kind. Then all the good people 
above whom he has been standing 
in that careless, stbiling, spectator- 
position of his, whose faults he has 
seen so clearly, and among whom 
he has been a kind of umpire in bis 
good-humoured superiority, take to 
watching and preaching, and doing 
their endeavour to reclaim the sin- 
ner. The lesson and the situation 
are of deeper interest by far than 
even the author himself seems to 
admit or perceive. It involves the 
greatest problem of life, the one least 
easy to explain or ignore. “ Why 
should he object to James Bayford, and 
feel so great an interest in Robert?” 
asks the rector of the book of himself. 
“The former was a good and pious 
man; the latter was weak and a sin- 
ner; the former was a man after his 
own heart, with a character like unto 
his; the latter had lost his moral sta- 
bility with the loss of a single hope, 
and dashed headlong into ruin at 
once.” The author of ‘Church and 
Chapel’ gives no satisfactory answer 
to this question; but all his skill can- 
not prevent his readers from feeling 
the virtuous persons fussy and dis- 
agreeable, and following the fortunes 
of the ruined man with an interest 
much more lively than.is awakened by 
those of either Dissenter or Charch- 
man. But the sudden downfall and 
reversal of circumstances, the strange 
revolution which makes Robert Bay- 
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ford the inferior, the object of pity and 
anxiety to those very people whom he 
has just been in a brotherly manner 
patronising, and the unmistakable cer- 
tainty that, all the time, he is seeing 
through and comprehending them 
with a clearness which they are in- 
capable of attaining as regards him, is 
very effectively drawn. Here isascene 
in which the lost sinner is brought to 
bay by Josiah Glade, who is himself a 
piece of character-painting of the most 
creditable kind :— 


“He appeared to have no fear of 
meeting any of his past associates, but 
went slouching on in his profitless way, 
with his meerschaum pipe between his 
lips. .... Suddenly there was a face 
looking into his own that he remember- 
ed vaguely; a very earnest face of its 
kind, almost fierce with the intentness 
with which it surveyed himn—theshabby 
habiliments, the. beard an& mustache, 
the want of energy in the listless atti- 
tude he had assumed—each and all parts 
of a new estate foreign to the old, and 
yet offering no disguise to the man—sud- 
denly standing before him in the lighted 
streets, and whispering his name. 

“ «Robert Bayford.’ 

“ He would brazen it out. ‘ Who says 
sof 

“*T say so,’ was the impetuous re- 
sponse. ‘Robert Bayford, late of Chip- 
nam, a man we have all been very anx- 
ious about,’ 

“st We ? 

“« Yes, we, sir,’ with a slight jump in 
the air, which identified the speaker to 
even the dulled faculties of Bayford. 
‘I, sir, amongst the number, not the least 
anxious for your welfare, moral.and spi- 
ritual. You recognise me ?’ 

“«T think Ido. You're a fire-eating 
Dissenter of the name of Grade——’ 

Glade,’ corrected the other—‘Jo- 
siah Glade, your brother-in-law.’ 

“*Oh! it has come to that at last. 
Well, I’m sorry for it. Poor Susan!’ 

“Josiah, ever quick to dart off ata 
tangent, took fire at this. ‘ What do 
you mean by poor’Susan?... She’s as 
happy as the, ay is long, sir.’ 

“* Impossible! 

“Don’t you.think I am calculated to 
make a woman happy ?’ 

“*Upon my soul I don’t!’ was the 
frank response, 

“There was something in Robert 
Bayford’s laugh that followed this mere 
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frank and genuine than there had been 
for a long while, the vexation and cha- 
grin in Josiah Glade’s countenance was 
so highly developed. 

“We feared this fall, Mr. Bayford. 
Your brother, Mr. Alland, and I were 
all afraid that a calamity like this had 
befallen you.’ 

“*An odd triumvirate to put their 
heads together and mourn over my de- 
cadence.’ 

“Bayford thrust his hands to the 
depths of his pockets, and smoked his 
pipe in an absent-manner. He had 
taken things easily of late; he did not 
intend to show this man that there was 
anything in the world likely to affront 

_ er 


“*VYou must give me more news, sir, 
for your brother. Where and with whom 
you are living—how you are living— 
what are your means of support—how is 
it that you are reduced to so sad an ex- 
tremity? gYour brother must eee you.’ 

“*Nevet, by God!’ ejaculated Bay- 
ford. 

“é¢That will do, sir—that will do,’ 
said the shocked Glade. ‘Don’t swear 
to that which it is not in your power 
to prevent—which chance might bring 
about despite any opposition of your 
own.’ 

“T will never see him of my own 
free will. He who is the agent to so 
cruel a meeting is my enemy, and I will 
hate him !’ 

“They were the eyes of a wild beast 
behind the tobacco-pipe, but they daunt- 
ed not Josiah Glade. In his heart he 
liked opposition ; he had had too much 
of his own way lately; here was a nice 
change for him ! 

“*You will acknowledge him to be 
your friend some day.’ 

“ ‘Don’t talk like a fool.’ 

“ Bayford was roused. He was stand- 
ing waiting his opportunity to cross the 
road, and leave this tiresome compa- 
nion. Of him and his irritating remarks 
he had had enough. 

“«You will give me your address 
that your brother may write to you?’ 

si 8% 

“«T shan’t lose sight of you..... If 
it took me a month I shouldn’t leave 
you. I promised your brother to find 
you out if it were possible.’ 

‘“«* This way it is impossible.’ 

“*We'll try it,’ said Glade with an 
emphatic jerk of his head. 
oe | Well, we'll try it.’ 


“Josiah Glade fell back a few paces, 
Robert Bayford, as he walked slowly up 
St. Martin’s Lane, filled his pipe afresh 
from his tobacco-pouch. This was a 
novel position for him, and promoted 
a little healthy excitement. Here was 
a game at cross-purposes with Josiah 
Glade, an obstinate Dissenter, whom he 
never particularly admired. He would 
give him a walk through the Slough of 
Despond, and see how he admired it, 
Slowly up St. Martin’s Lane, to the 
lively neighbourhood of Seven Dials, 
went Robert Bayford, picking out the 
dirtiest and least respectable streets— 
stopping before the. wine-vaults and 
beer-shops where the company was 
boisterous or quarrelsome; passing 
through the swing glass-doors into the 
interior, and wasting time at the bar 
over a glass of neat gin, which he drank 
with the air of a connoisseur in the 
fiery element, It was a terrible ordeal 
for so stern and pure-minded a man as 
Glade, but then he had been born with 
the bump of dogged resolve strongly 
developed, and his mind was made u 
not to lose sight of Robert Bayford. 
Scenes, character, and language, of 
which he had no previous knowledge, 
he made acquaintance with that night. 
There pushed against him, and sought 
to quarrel with him, horrible women 
with their hair loose over their faces, 
and having only a shadowy resemblance 
to womanhood by their ragged habili- 
ments—clutched him by the arm, beg- 
ged for drink, and called him ‘my 
dear.’ ... . The wateher and the 
watched went on through the streets, 
returning more than once to the start- 
ing point on the Strand. Robert Bayford 
felt very weary with his long perambu- 
lations; he counted the money in his 
pocket, and then with a grim smile 
went round to the gallery of the Adel- 
phi Theatre, paid his sixpence for half- 
age and mounted the stairs, followed 

y the indefatigable Dissenter. Josiah 
Glade did not know whither he was 
being led, but he saw sixpence paid, and 
he imitated the example of him he was 
anxious should not escape. He groaned 
when’ he found himself in a theatre—a 
place of amusement he had inveighed 
against many hundreds of times... . . 
Robert Bayford, on a seatin front of him, 
enjoyed his embarrassment, and ran over 
in his mind where he could take him 
when the play was over, that would dis- 
gust him more with London life... . 
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Before a farce which was to wind up the 
evening’s entertainment, one or two of 
the gallery folks retired for liquid nour- 
ishment, and came back, ere the curtain 
was drawn, full of beer and the night's 
news. ‘There’ssuch a fire in Long Acre,’ 
he heard one say, ‘just broken out.’ 
Robert Bayford would take Josiah Glade 
to that fire: in the crowd there would 
be a chance to elude his persecutor.” 


He does elude his perseentor, but 
is discovered eventually, and se- 
parated from his frail companion, 
and reformed and made happy— 
touching the manner of which final 
experiment we have our doubts; 
but the whole episode of Cissy 
Daly is touching in the extreme. 
There is no gloss of false sentiment 
upon her wretched story; her ori- 
ginal motives are not veiled, nor 
her character elevated out of possi- 
bility. No renovations nor happy 
marriage could by possibility come 
in at the end to amend her unhappy 
ways. Yet there is more true 
Christian charity and feeling in the 
sad and sober tale, than if the poor 
girl had been shaped into an ange- 
lic Magdalen. In this book, as in 
‘Elizabeth,’ the story is very de- 
fective and badly constructed—the 
turning-point of the whole being 
the caprice of a very mild specimen 
of the genus heroine, who never 
knows her own mind, and only 
finds out that she loves one man, 
when she has become betrothed to 
another—a peculiarity which does 
not, however, prevent a happy con- 
clusion at the end of the third 
volume. Ouriously enough, how- 
ever, in total unlikeness, the two 
books which we have been consider- 
ing, seem to agree in proving that 
the faculty which can weave an ex- 
citing narrative, is a totally different 
one from that power which can 
reveal the secrets of human charac- 


ter or the problems of human life. 
The two do not seem capable of 
flourishing together. As for the 
Aurora Floyds, there are happily 
very few people living who would 
care to number that lady among 
their acquaintance. But the pro- 
bability is, that most of us have 
known, and possibly loved, some- 
thing very like Elizabeth—not to 
say have been aware in our own 
private retirement of unrevealed 
moods and musings, wonderfully 
like those thoughts of hers in the 
Parisian house; and they know 
little of human life who have not 
paused in wonder over the strange 
mystery of a Robert Bayford—a 
soul apparently spotless in pros- 
perity, happy, pure, affectionate, 
what one might call innocent, yet 
somehow swept off, nobody can tell 
how, into the most miserable ruin 
of life. Such novels have a higher 
use than the sensation of the mo- 
ment. If due pains and care were 
bestowed upon them, we see no 
reason why they should not rank 
next to biography—works of more 
than amusement—contributions to- 
wards the history of the inexhausti- 
ble yet unchanging race. In this 
point of view the author of ‘The 
Story of Elizabeth’ has won an 
unusual triumph. She has rounded 
out from the vacant air another 
recognisable figure of a living woman 
—a new yet familiar presence, The 
work is not the less satisfactory 
because the conception is more 
matter of fact than ideal. Oould 
we have had something as true and 
more lovely, it might have been 
better for the general world; but 
it is a greater triamph of literary 
skill which interests us in one of 
the most faulty yet most vivid char- 
acters which modern fiction has. yet 
produced. 
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Tnoven the Greek and Latin 
classics are being fast dislodged 
from their position as the exclusive 
instruments of an English gentle- 
man’s education, it would seem that 
they are not yet likely on that ac- 
count to fall into disrepute before 
the encroachments of utilitarian 
theory. They are, indeed, far too 
subtly intertwined with almost 
every complexion of thought hith- 
erto represented in our own na- 
tive literature, to permit of their 
ever sinking into complete oblivion 
and neglect; but it can scarcely be 
denied that a portion of their right- 
fal supremacy was at one time in 
danger. It is a subject of congra- 
tulation that the claims of other 
studies have now been successfully 
vindicated without the necessity of 
altogether subverting the old sys- 
tem, and that the time has passed 
when a popular orator could de- 
clare, with some chanee of applause, 
that a single copy of the ‘Times’ 
contained more wisdom than what 
he was pleased to call “the whole 
of the works” of Thucydides. Yet 
it must be admitted that, with fresh 
fields of mental activity ever widen- 
ing before us, the number of those 
who are content to study with real 
effect writers in a dead language 
will, in all probability, continue to 
diminish, as compared with the 
general sum of intellect in the 
country. And this consideration 
implies a special work for the pre- 
sent generation of scholars. It be- 
comes important, if the classical in- 
fluences which have so long worked 
for good in cultivated minds are in 
future to be anything else than a 
more or less barren memory, and a 
subject of mere traditional venera- 
tion, to the great majority of Eng- 
lish readers, that the books which 


convey those influences should be 
well translated by men who have 
thoroughly imbued themselves with 
the spirit of the originals. Few will 
maintain that much work of this 
kind, which can really be pro- 
nounced final, bas already been 
achieved ; nor do we think it neces- 
sary to waste time in demonstrat- 
ing that our predecessors have left 


many new laurels to be gathered, — 


Where the value of a work resides 
for the most part in the matter con- 
veyed, as is the case in most prose 
writings, the task of translation is 
in some degree simplified, though 
in no. case, except that of a mere 
abstract or chronicle, can any ren- 
dering, however literal, merit the 
praise of fidelity, if it fail to repre- 
sent what is generally called the 
style of the author. But in poetry, 
where the manner of the language, 
and the spirit that underlies it, are 
infinitely more significant, the ne- 
cessity of a penetrating sympathy 
with the mind of the original writer 
becomes far more apparent. The 
translator must, for the time being, 
actually see with the eyes, and hear 
with the ears, and feel with the 
heart, of another man. The nearer 
he attains, for the purposes of com- 
position, to this transfusion of moral 
and intellectual identity, the more 
habitual and unconscious will be 
his observance of all true law, and 
the less will he need support from 
any elaborately constructed theory. 
If the practice of random para- 
phrase be excluded, as it ought to 
be, it is only by the development 
of this principle that a translator 
of ancient verse can hope to impart 
other than an antiquarian interest 
to his labour, and thus to inspire 


his audience with the true humap-. 


izing influences that pervade all 
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genuine poetry. And it is precisely 
in this direction that so wide a field 
for exertion is still open. 

If such be the case, a practical 
question arises as to where the 
qualities of a true translator are 
more likely to be found—whether in 
the few who can themselves lay claim 
to the possession of original genius, 
or in the many who occupy the 
more attainable level of reproduc- 
tive writers. It is not, perhaps, 
likely that any great poet will again 
devote himself to translation; but 
it is none the less usefal for those 
who do so devote themselves to de- 
termine, not indeed dogmatically, 
but sufficiently for the due regula- 
tion of their own powers, the ques- 
tion whether it is possible for un- 
original poetic talent to reach the 
very highest degree of success in 
this particular branch of literature, 
If the only available labourers in 
the cause can be justified in aspir- 
ing to the best, it is essential that 


-no under-estimate of their own ca- 


pacities should induce them to ac- 
cept the limitation of aiming at the 
second best. It is a point to be 
settled rather by the reason of the 
case than by the authority of names; 
the latter process would, at all 
events, necessitate an induction 
based upon far wider experience 
than we at least can pretend to. 
Inasmuch, then, as it is above all 
things to be demanded, as the true 
end, that real poetry in Greek or 
Latin should be represented by real 
poetry in English, it would appear 
that supreme excellence in transla- 


tion can be manifested by original 


poets only. But when we consider 
the means involved—when, more- 
over, we so far qualify the end in 
view as to insist upon requiring 
poetry, not pure and simple, but 
possessed of certain strictly defined 
characteristics of manner—we are 
led to decide otherwise. The 
faculty of contemplating things 
through the medium of another 
imagination, is not, under ordinary 
conditions, to be looked for in an 
original poet. It is for him to in- 
form with his own individual spirit 
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whatever he touches, but it is for 
the translator to distil everything 
through the alembic of a mind ex- 
ternal to himself, but which he has, 
for the time being, more or less 
consciously appropriated. It is 
enough for our purpose if this dis- 
tinction cannot be palpably upset 
by the overwhelming evidence of a 
long and uniform series of facts. 
But in reality the two examples 
which suggest themselves most pro- 
minently to every English reader, 
rather confirm our doctrine. Pope 
transmuted Homer, but he could 
not be said to translate him; his 
very genius itself prevented him 
from occupying the trae sympathe- 
tic stand-point. In the same way 
Dryden, full of his own glorious 
strength, can seldom be mistaken 
for Virgil. The case of Shelley, on 
the other hand, whose version of 
the Hymn to Mercury is simply be- 
yond praise for its truthfulness no 
less than its beauty, ought to pre- 
clude us from pushing the theo 

beyond its fair limits. It is enoug 

if the consideration of it should 
tend to remove the first stumbling- 
block of discouragement in a path 
of literature which bas now a grow- 
ing and distinct significance. We 
are content with stating that there 
is apparently no good reason why 
unoriginal verse-writers should not, 
if they pursue the right means, 
attain the highest success in trans- 
lation. Where they have failed 
hitherto, it has been less for want 
of inherent ability than because 
they have subjected themselves to 
a falsé discipline. They have either 
tried to reach the heart of the poetry 
through and by means of its super- 
ficial characteristics, or they have 
aimed at what they erroneously call 
free translation—the substituting, 
that is, of their own inferior type 
vf thought and expression for that 
of the original author. Their great 
help lies in the fact, that poetic 
sympathy is the cardinal motive 
power in translation, and that it is 
easier for them than it could be for 
Pope or Dryden to yield up their 
minds wholly to a foreign influence. | 
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There are probably very few 
productions in any language which 
are so difficult to translate as the 
Odes of Horace. It may be that 
no other poet who ever lived has 
possessed in an equal degree the 
faculty of moulding verses that so 
cut their mark into the memory. 
Long after the stress of worldly 
occupation has rubbed ont every 
recollection of Homer, Sophocles, 
and Virgil, we are still haunted by 
echoes of the sweet Venusian lyrist. 
There is scarcely any situation or 
event in life to which we cannot 
apply some appropriate sentence or 
maxim of his; and an apt quotation 
from him, wherever encountered, is 
always welcomed with pleasure, No 
one can fail to comprehend how 
vast a demand this characteristic of 
his style must make on the powers 
of a translator. But there is a yet 
greater difficulty behind—the union, 
to an extent that has never been 
surpassed, perlaps never equalled, 
of graceful ease and exquisite ela- 
boration pervading each poem as a 
whole. In reading Horace critically, 
it is impossible to doubt that he 
has dug laboriously for many of his 
most beautiful expressions, or that, 
to use his own comparison, he has, 
like the Matinian bee, gathered his 
honey with no light toil and fatigue, 
Nearly every phrase seems to embody 
some wonderful result of patient 
skill, and to represent a signal tri- 
umph of the self-coercing spirit. 
There is none of that negligence of 
style which lets a reader into the 
secret of a thought before the whole 
has been said. Horace can never 
be anticipated. Each sentence de- 
tains us by its own forcible spell 
till the last word has been pro- 
nounced; it is only then that the 
full meaning escapes. But turn 
from the parts to the whole; read 
Horace for the pure evjoyment of 
his poetry, and the sense of strin- 
gent limit entirely disappears, No 
inappropriate ornament, no com- 
plex metaphor, no evident straining 
after effect, comes in to suggest the 
process of manufacture, and to mar 
the even tenor of our delight. The 


exquisite order observed does not 
force itself upon our attention in 
any other light than that of a purely 
natural adaptation of the compon- 
ent parts to one another. All is 
freedom and simplicity: it is as 
if the poetry were not made, but 
came into existence. There are 
thus, pre-eminently in this case, two 
points of view from which the trans- 
lator may contemplate the task be- 
fore him. Accordingly as he finds 
criticism or simple instinct Jead him 
most readily to an enlightened ap- 
preciation of Horace, he will in 
the one case endeavour to reach 
his end by means of a careful ana- 
lysis of details, trusting for the 
general effect to a conscious obser- 
vance of these; or, in the other, he 
will strive to develop in himself 
that frame of mind by which he 
may be enabled to divine, as it were, 


what would have satisfied Horace | 


himself in English, and to work 
up to this end in tbe Horatian 
spirit, by means of general sym- 
pathy rather than particular vigi- 
lanee. Neither of these methods 
ought entirely to supersede the 
other. To unite them both, accord- 
ing to their respective value, in that 
golden mean which Horace hiniself 
loved, should be the translator’s 
ideal. But the construetive prin- 
ciple, not the analytical, contains, 
as we have already intimated, the 
essence of all faithful translation ; 
and it is better, if an exact ad- 
justment of their relative claims 
is uuattainable, that the balance 
should on the whole incline even 
unduly in the direction of the for- 
mer. It is this, if anything, which 
will arrest the Horatian grace as it 
slips away from under the fingers 
of a translator; this which will en- 
able him to give some idea of that 
indescribuble something which, after 
all, constitutes the poetry; an ele- 
ment which pervades the subject- 
matter, the music, aud the style of 
expression, which is, in fact, the at- 
mosphere of all three, but. which 
does not, like them, admit of ana- 
lysis. It is no valid objection to say 
that an ‘absolute oneness of view 
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with the poet can never be actually 
seized: the practical question is 
not whether ‘we shall ever ‘quite 
grasp it, but how near we can come 
to it. It need scarcely be said that 
even a faint operation of it is fatal 
to any method of what may be call- 
ed photographic translation — an 
unreasoning adherence, that is, to 
the dictionary, and to a foreign 
grammatical order in the words. A 
verbatim rendering of Horace can- 
not possibly, except in rare and fit- 
ful flashes, merit the praise of fidel- 
ity to the original. Under such 
treatment the most delicately chis- 
elled lines are converted into scars, 
gashes, chasms; and the fair pro- 
portions of the young Apollo be- 
come stamped with the characters 
of a Gorgon. But there are many 
degrees of unfaithfulness which stop 
short of this; and even a good 
translator is liable, through too 
much analysis, to deviate in the 
direction of a narrow literalism from 
his author’s spirit. We must not 
forget, however, that there is an 
equal danger lest a too exclusive 
regard for general effect betray him 
into a tendency to modernize that 
which is ancient, to amplify or even 
dilute in order to acquire an air of 
freedom, and occasionally to de- 
grade the text by fastening upon it 
the duties of a commentary. This 
is particularly the case in translat- 
ing Horace, whose sententious bre- 
vity is continually suggesting far 
more than it expresses. 

The existence of two such trans- 
lations of the Odes as the already 
celebrated one by Mr. Theodore 
Martin, and that very recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Conington, the Ox- 
ford Latin Professor, is a real bene- 
fit to both the classical scholar and 
the general English reader. In 
singling out these versions from the 
number that have been executed 
of late years, it is by no means our 
desire to detract unduly from the 
merit of those which we are obliged 
to pass over. The excellence of the 
two selected, however, is remarkable, 
as illustrating not only the in- 
dividual poet, but the art of trans- 
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lation itself. Though a different 
spirit pervades each, it is evident 
that both translators possess that 
primary qualification of feeling the 
poetry in no ordinary degree. From 
what we have already said, it 
will be easily inferred that in our 
opinion their chances of success 
were by no means diminished by 
the fact that neither of them has 
distinguished himself in the field of 
original poetry. The standard which 
we apply to both is the same which 
we should apply to Dryden or Pope. 
So far as poetic taste and sentiment 
are concerned, Mr. Martin has given 
abundant proof of these qualities, 
not only in his versions of Horace 
and Catullus, but in his translation 
of the ‘ Vita Nuova’ of Dante. No 
one can doubt that he possesses an 
eminent versatility of power in the 
poetical expression of ideas derived 
from a foreign source of inspiration. 
Give him the material which an 
original genius weuld supply for 
itself, and he can mould it with- 
out strain or difficulty into forms of 
considerable beauty. That he can 
also do more than this is evident ; 
and he is known to have produced 
much that is excellent in original 
verse. It is, of course, no subject 
of reproach that his mind, on the 
whole, in common with that of 
many true poets, belongs to the 
order which finds it a more conge- 
nial exercise to remodel than to 
create an Atys or an Ariadne. The 
labours of Professor Conington, on 
the other hand, have for many years 
lain in a different direction. He 
has rendered inestimable service to 
the cause of classical scholarship 
both immediately in the University 
of Oxford, and for the country at 
large, through the less direct in- 
fluence of editorial and critical lite- 
rature. But the severe nature of 
his studies has, it is evident, by no 
means eradicated that genuine ap- 
preciation of poetry which he mani- 
fested in extreme youth by his 
translation of the ‘Agamemnon’ of 
Afischylus. His Horace, as we 
shall presently show, is full of 
poetic merit, and occasionally rises 
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to an almost absolute success. Our 
concern, however, is first with Mr. 
Martin. When we have pointed 
out what we conceive to be his 
strength, and what his weakness, 
the practice of the new translator 
will carry with it additional mean- 
ing; and our verdict, that the high- 
est method of treatment is to be 
sought somewhere between the two 
points of view which are in the 
main exemplified, will perhaps ap- 
pear reasonable. 

We must not forget that to hit 
upon an exact accuracy of range 
between excessive liberty on the 
one side, and cramping limitation 
on the other, is almost an impossi- 
bility for any translator, Even the 
most perfect will sometimes fail ; 
and it would be unfair to be at all 
hasty in drawing a general inference 
from isolated illustrations of either 
extreme. Mr. Martin embarked, we 
think, with the true guiding-star in 
view. His object has been to con- 
vey to the mind of an English 
reader the impression, as nearly as 
may be, which the originals pro- 
duce upon his own. What this im- 
pression is in the main, we are also 
told in the preface. “ Quinctilian’s 
criticism upon the Odes can scarcely 
be improved: Lyricorum Horatius 
fere solus legi dignus. Nam et in- 
surgit aliquando, et plenus ,est jucun- 
ditatis et gratia, et variis figuris, et 
verbis felicissime audax. In this 
airy and playful grace, in happy 
epithets, in variety of imagery, and 
exquisite felicity of expression, the 
Odes are still unsurpassed among 
the writings of any period or lan- 
guage. ... They possess in perfec- 
tion the power of painting an image 
or expressing a thought in the 
fewest and fittest words, combined 
with a melody of cadence always 
delightful.” Let the reader bear 
in mind the last sentence, and com- 
pare it with Mr. Martin’s own prac- 
tice in the following example. It 
can scarcely be disputed that the 
lines, read by the light of poetry 
alone, do in fact deserve very much 
of the praise bestowed upon Horace 
himself. 


“Why wilt thon kill me with thy boding 
fears ? 
Why, oh Meecenas, were 
Before thee lies a train of happy years ; 
Yes, nor the gods nor I 
Could brook that thou shouldst first be laid in 


dust, 
Who art my stay, my glory, and my trust! 


Ah, if untimely Fate should snatch thee 
hence, 
Thee, of my soul a part, 
Why should I linger on, with deadened 
sense, 
And ever-aching heart, 
A worthless fragment of a fallen shrine ? 
No, no, one day shall see thy death and mine! 


Think not, that I have sworn a bootless 
oath ; 
Yes, we shall go, shall go, 
Hand linked in hand, where’er thou leadest, 
both 
The last sad road below! 
Me nor the fell Chimera’s breath of fire, 
Nor hundred-handed Gyges, though in ire 


He rise against me, from thy side shall 
sever ; 
For’in such sort it hath 
Pleased the dread Fates, and Justice potent 
ever, 
To interweave our path. 
Beneath whatever aspect thou wert born, 
Libra, or Scorpion fierce, or Capricorn, 


The blustering tyrant of the western deep, 
This well I know, my friend, 

Our stars in wondrous wise one orbit Keep, 
And in one radiance blend, 

From thee were Saturn's baleful rays afar 

Averted by grest Jove’s refulgent star, 


And His hand stayed Fate's downward swoop- 
ing wing, 
When thrice with glad acclaim 
The teeming theatre was heard to ring, 
And thine the bonoured name : 
So had the$falling timber laid me low, 
But Pan in mercy warded off the blow, 


Pan who keeps watch o’er easy souls like 
mine, 
Remember, then, to rear 
In gratitude to Jove a votive shrine, 
And slaughter many a steer, 
Whilst I, as fits, an humbler tribute pay, 
And a meek lamb upun his altar lay.” 


It would be ungracious to take 
these beautiful lines to pieces, and 
compare each expression with the 
exact words of Horace. The ver- 
sion merits the highest praise of being 
faithful to the general effect; and 
if the translator has introduced 
touches which are not directly con- 
veyed by the original, they are such 
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as add a charm by no means alien 
from the spirit of the whole. But 
we must call attention to one ble- 
mish (at the end of the third stanza), 
as representing a tendency to which 
Mr. Martin is exceedingly prone. 
Horace says of Gyges, if he were to 
rise again, that is, from the world 
below. The words, “ though in tre 
he rise against me,” are a mere am- 
plification, and detract from, rather 
than enhance, the force of the 
meaning. ‘Phis is a very mild in- 
stance, and might easily be allowed 
to pass unnoticed, were it not that 
Mr. Martin, in the exuberance of his 
fancy, continually steps beyond the 
true Roman reserve of Horace. He 
loves to open “the box where 
sweets compacted lie,” and to scat- 
ter the concentrated tragrance. The 
effect is often very delightful, but it 
is not Horatian. This propensity 
to forget, what Horace so well re- 
members, how much greater the half 
may sometimes be than the whole, 
leads him at times to express not 
only that which ought to be but 
darkly intimated, but even that 
which ought to be studiously kept 
out of sight. - Take, for instance, the 
following stanza :— 
“ Omnes eodem cogimur, omnium 
Versatur urna serius ocius 


Sors exitura, et nos in eternum 
Exilium impositura eymbz.” 


This is how Mr. Martin renders 
it :— 
“ Yes, all are hurrying fast 
To the one common bourne ; 
Sooner or later will the lot at last 
Drop from the fatal urn, 
Which sends thee hence in the grim Sty- 
gian bark, 
To dwell for evermore in cheerless realms 
and dark.” 


Horace’s simple mention of “ the 
bark” and “ eternal exile” is surely 
far more suggestive and emphatic, 
and we may add far more beautiful, 
than Mr. Martin’s interpretation of 
it. It is not only that the one form 
of expression is in the characteristic 
Horatian manner and the other 
not, but the very tone of thought 
is altogether changed by the trans- 
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lator. There is no longer the same 
quiet depth of solemnity in the 
allusion. The poet was at that 
moment in too serious and contem- 
plative a mood to play with fables, 
which in the Augustan age could 
no longer give an answer to the 
doubts of an educated mind. He 
drops, as it were, with dissatisfac- 
tion the idea of Styx and the grim 
ferryman, and sees himself and his 
friend in imagination steered by an 
unknown pilot across an unknown 
water to an unknown land from 
which there is no return. We dis- 
cover a sense of yearning perplexity 
in the lines, which is wholly lost 
when the scene is localized and de- 
fined by epithets. This want of 
critical self-restraint is as evident 
in Mr. Martin’s verbal renderings as 
in his mode of handling the ima- 
gery. “ Magnas inter opes inops” 
becomes “Lord belike of wealth 
unbounded, yet as veriest beggar 
poor ;”* and it would not be diffi- 
cult to prove that examples of a 
similar kind sometimes continu- 
ously pervade an entire ode. Mr. 
Martin himself can scarcely fail to 
be aware of many of them: nor 
would he, we think, deny that he 
has throughout erred on the side of 
luxuriance and diffuseness. There 
can be no better evidence of the 
extent to which he can allow his 
own easy command of verse to be- 
come a snare to him than the fact 
that he gives us two translations of 
the famous ode to Pyrrha. The 
reader will be prepared to hear that 
they are both good. But it is plain 
that a faithful translator, in com- 
plete sympathy with his author, 
ought not to be able to acquiesce 
in two versions of the same piece 
by his own hand. If they differ in 
merit, the inferior specimen ought 
to be unrelentingly discarded. If 
they are both alike in merit, it is 
evident that he has not yet done 
his very best. His ideal must be 
one, 

In his management of metres in 
the abstract, Mr. Martin is often 





* “’Mid vast possessions poor.”—Conington, 
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very felicitous; in his relative 
adaptation of them to the origi- 
nals, he depends rather upon the 
passing humour of his own mind 
than upon the claims of any theo- 
retical system. Here we believe 
him to be partly right and partly 
wrong: right in his general deter- 
mination to present each ode in 
whatever metre seems to promise 
him most success in reproducing 
the spirit of the particular poem; 
wrong in not elaborating some 
theory of metrical correspondence 
to which, when the spirit of the 
piece and the impulse of his own 
sympathy with it do not direct 
him otherwise, it is desirable in 
the main to conform. It is in it- 
self almost impossible that a par- 
ticular English metre should be 
found co-extensive with a particu- 
lar Latin metre in its applicability 
to various subjects; but it is evident 
that primdé facie the translator of 
Horace may fairly be called upon 
to observe a certain uniformity of 
treatment, and that in each case it 
is the departure from, and not the 
retention of, this uniformity, which 
stands really in need of excuse or 
justification. It would almost seem 
that Mr, Martin thinks the con- 
trary: he has, at all events, made 
no effort to confine his taste for 
musical variations within the due 
limit. This defect is especially to 
be remarked in his anapeestic verses, 
which, with all their lively grace 
and flow, are yet, from their col- 
loquial freedom and want of inci- 
sive emphasis, often ~quite un- 
Horatian in effect, even while re- 
presenting fairly, though in general 
too exclusively, the playful side of 
the poet’s character. Horace, when 
most vivacious, is still the master 
of a gliding, not a leaping melody ; 
whereas the lyrics of Moore, whose 
tone Mr. Martin has often very hap- 
pily caught, charm us rather by the 
light up-and-down pulsation of their 
measures. Possibly, with regard to 
the Alcaic, a metre with exceed- 
ingly large compass of power, Mr. 
Martin has acted wisely in refusing 
to be bound at all. We do not for- 


get that, in the grander examples 
of this measure, his good taste leads 
him to select some form or other 
of the iambic movement; but the 
variety of his combinations is so 
great that no merely English reader 
would discern for himself the metri- 
cal similarity of these odes in the 
original, and it is plain that Mr, 
Martin has simply passed over a 
problem which will long continue 
to lure and defy translators. Still 
he may have acted wisely ; and few 
readers, in their enjoyment of a pas- 
sage like the following, will be inclin- 
ed to demur at a want of theory 
which is compensated by such a 
living stir and force :— 


“ Now, now our ears you pierce 
With clarions shrill, and trampet’s threatenings 
fierce, 
Now flashing arms affright 
Horses and riders, scattering both in flight; 
Now do I seem to hear 
The shouting of the mighty leaders near, 
And see them strike and thrust, 
Begrimed with not unhonourable dust ; 
And all earth own control, 
All, all save only Cato’s unrelenting soul.” 


Here is one more, out of many 
striking examples, that we feel 
tempted to quote :— 


“*Tis of the brave and good alone 
That good and brave men are the seed; 
The virttes, which their sires have shown, 
Are found in steer and steed ; 
Nor do the eagles fierce the gentle ring-dove 
breed. 


Yet training quickens power inborn, 
And culture nerves the soul for fame ; 
But he must live a life of scorn 
Who bears a noble name, 
Yet blurs it with the soil of infamy aud 
shame.” 


A comparison of these three last 
lines with the corresponding words 
of Horace (Lib. iv. 4) will fairly 
indicate both the power and peril 
of Mr. Martin as a translator of 
Horace. Again, the same arbitrary 
method of dealing with the ques- 
tion of metre forces itself on our 
attention in the Sapphic odes, 
though in these the problem is 
not nearly so insoluble as in the 
Alcaic. But in this case, also, 
it is a striking testimony to Mr. 
Martin’s power that in reading 
him we willingly forget all incon- 
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gruities of rhythm and of style in 
the delight which we feel that 
Horace, in his new dress, does ap- 
pear to all, learned and unlearned 
alike, in the garb of a true poet. 
Occasionally, it is true, we are 
really reminded of the original 
metre, as in the graceful rendering 
of the ode to Mercury (Lib. i. 19); 
but, for our own part, we dwell 
with greater pleasure upon such an 
example as the following, where 
we are compelled to approve, in 
spite of our objection to the form 
in which the lines are presented to 
us :— 


“ Julus, he who'd rival Pindar’s fame, 
On waxen wings doth sweep 
The Empyréan steep, 

To fall like Icarus, and with his name 
Endue the glassy deep. 


Like to a mountain stream, that roars 
From bank to bank along, 
When autumn rains are stron 
Fo deep-mouthed Pindar lifts his voice, and 
pours 
His fierce tumultuous song. 


Worthy Apollo's laurel wreath, 
Whether he strike the lyre 
To love and young desire, 
While bold and lawless numbers grow be- 
neath 
His mastering touch of fire; 


Or sings of gods, and monarchs sprung 
Of gods, that overthrew 
The Centaurs, hideous crew, 

And, fearless of the monster's flery tongue, 
The dread Chimera slew ; 


Or those the Eléan palm doth lift 
To heaven, for wingéd steed, 
Or sturdy arm decreed, 

Giving, than hundred statues nobler gift, 
The poet's deathless mead ; 


Or mourns the youth snatched from his bride, 
Extols his manhood cleur, 
And to the starry sphere 

Exalts his golden virtues, seattering wide 
The gloom of Oreus drear. 


When the Dircéan swan doth climb 
Into the azure sky, 
There poised in ether high, 
He counts each gale, and floats on wing sub- 
lime, 
Soaring with steadfast eye. 


I, like the tiny bee, that sips 
The fragrant thyme, and strays 
Humming through leafy ways, 
By Tibur’s sedgy banks, with trembling 


ips 
Fashion my toilsome lays.” 


In discussing the version of Pro- 
fessor Oonington, our attention is 
invited, in the first instance, to the 
metrical question which, in the case 
of Mr. Theodore Martin, we are con- 
tent to look upon as subordinate. 
“The first thing,” he tells us, “at 
which, as it seems to me, a Hora- 
tian translator ought to aim, is some 
kind of metrical conformity to his 
original.” Mr, Conington, however, 
has declined, we think wisely, all 
endeavour to reproduce the classic 
metres themselves. Such an enter- 
prise, he tells us, is at least prema- 
ture while the question of the Eng- 
lish hexameter still remains in 
abeyance. Accordingly, with but 
one or two trivial deviations, he 
has appropriated to each metre of 
Horace some recognized or recog- 
nizable English metre, more or 
less analogous, choosing, for the 
most part, the iambic movement, 
as being generally characteristic 
of English poetry, and in every 
case adopting rhyme, which he be- 
lieves, with perhaps an excessive 
distrust of his own power, “to 
be an inferior artist’s only chance 
of giving pleasure.” Now, it is 
evident that the great danger to be 
guarded against in the attempt to 
establish a system of lyric metres 
corresponding in their variety 
with the versification of Horace, is 
to be found in the tendency to re- 
present the shape rather than the 
sound of the particular couplet or 
stanza. Without wishing to lay 
down any rigid rule in the matter, 
we can yet scarcely be wrong in as- 
serting that, as a general principle, 
the translator ought to appeal rather 
to the ear of the unlearned reader 
than to the eye of the scholar. 
Having once realized to himself 
the metrical effect, he should aim 
at conveying to those who know 
not the original some effect as like 
to this as a due regard for the par- 
amount claims of the poetry itself 
will allow. That seope for this 
may, to @ certain extent, be found 
within the limit of forms already 
sanctioned by popular English liter- 
ature, is not in itself at all impro- 
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bable; but it is plain that no abso- 
late test of analogy can be supplied 
under these conditions, and that 
much must therefore depend on the 
individual taste. We have ourselves 
no general theory to offer; but we 
will venture to point out one or 
two inconsistencies of detail in Mr. 
Conington’s treatment of the prob- 
lem, which seem to arise more or 
less from the cause indicated above. 
Let us take the third Ode of the 
First Book. Here we have a coup- 
let consisting of a short and a long 
line, each moulded, . however, on 
precisely the same model, and dif- 
fering only in the fact that the lat- 
ter has two choriambi, while the 
former has but one, between what 
is called the iambic syzygy. Turn- 
ing to Mr. Oonington’s version, we 
find the relative length of the lines 
very accurately represented, but the 
uniformity of movement altogether 
disregarded. In other words, the 
scholastic eye is satisfied, but the 
popular ear is beguiled with a false 
impression. Let as quote a few 
lines :— 


“ Heaven's high providence in vain 
Has severed countries with the estranging 
main, 
If our vessels ne‘ertheless, 
Leaping o’erbold, that sacred bar transgress. 
Daring all, their goal to win, 
Men tread forbidden ground, and rush on 


sin: 
Daring all, Prometheus played 
His wily game, and fire to man conveyed ; 
Soon as fire was stolen away, 
Pale Fever's stranger host and wan Decay 
Swept o'er earth's polluted face, 
And slow Fate quickened Death's onee halting 
pace.” 


Now, nothing can be more certain 
than that in Horace the cadence 
of the first line in each couplet is 
identical in kind with the cadence 
of the second, and that the two 
meet, as it were, with a kiss. In 
the translation, however, the lines 
seem rather to clash and _ start 
asunder. We are no sooner settling 
into the trochaic rhythm than we 
are compelled almost to catch our 
breath at the occurrence of the 
iambic. At the risk of marring, 
in some degree, the verbal render- 


ing, we subjoin two or three coup- 
lets as they might be, if constructed 
rather more in accordance with the 
analogy of the original :— 


“ Heaven's high providence in vain 

Severed countries with the estranging main, 
If our vessels ne’ertheless, 

Leaping law, the sacred bar transgress : 
Men dare all, their goal to win, 

Tread ee ground, and rush on sin,” 


This preserves the trochaic move- 
ment throughout, and, in our opi- 
nion, represents not unfairly the 
general effect and flow of the ori- 
ginal. It is fair to confess, however, 
than in other odes, where the rhymes 
are alternated, the discrepancy is 
far less perceptible. 

Again, Horace has composed three 
odes (of which the introductory ad- 
dress to Mecenas is one), in the 
first Asclepiad—a metre analogous 
in one respect to our blank verse, 
every line being uniform. There 
is a theory, by no means easy to 
prove, that these odes, like the rest, 
may really be reduced to quatrains, 
Whether this be so or not, we will 
venture to say that no reader, 
perusing them as poetry, so com- 
bines the verses in his own mind; 
but M. Conington, accepting for 
practical guidance what is at best 
in this case but a critical opinion, 
represents the metre in a stanza 
consisting of decasyllabic lines, in 
which the first rhymes with the 
fourth, and the second with the 
third. Add to this a frequent and 
unavoidable inter-penetration of the 
stanzas, and there is no doubt that 
what is simple in Horace becomes 
complex in the translator. It may 
be worth considering in a future 
edition whether the terza rima, 
with its natural facility of melting 
one stanza into another, would not 
be a far better preservative of the 
individuality of the lines, while 
conveying, in accordance with the 
translator’s principle, all the charms 
of rhyme. 

We have already intimated our 
opicion that no one English metre 
can be expected to match the full 
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capacity of the Alcaic, We should 
not, therefore, dream of finding 
fault with Mr. Conington merely 
for having failed in his difficult 
endeavour; but it is scarcely pos- 
sible to overlook the particular in- 
congruity into which he has fallen. 
For one of the most impulsive mea- 


sures that were ever invented, he‘ 


has substituted what is, perhaps, on 
the whole, the most quiescent form 
of verse in all English literature—the 
octosyllabic quatrain, That he has 
often handled this with a masterly 
power is no doubt true; but nothing 
can overcome the rooted alien- 
ation between the eager though 
stately, energy of the one metre, 
and the subsiding tendency of the 
other. The onward sweep which 
is so characteristic of the Alcaic, 
especially in the grander odes, 
causes a certain suddenness even 
in the termination of the poem. 
It. is as if a ship stopped in full 
sail; but in this octosyllabie quatrain 
there is a sense of alternating 
pause and motion, which makes 
the career seem placid enough 
from the first, and which would 
obviate surprise even if the con- 
clusion were enforced before the due 
time. Let the English reader com- 
pare the metrical effect of Shelley’s 
‘Ode to the Skylark’ with that of 
Hinda’s Lament in ‘Lalla Rookh, 
and he will, we think, understand our 
meaning. 

But it is time we left this subject 
and gave our readers some taste of 
the poetry itself. And, first, not- 
withstanding what we have just said 
concerning discrepancies of metre, we 
will quote a few lines from an Alcaic 
ode, written by Horace in com- 
memoration of his escape from being 
crushed by the fall of a tree. We 
can scarcely believe that the condi- 
tions chosen by the translator admit 
of a higher success than is here 
exemplified :-—— 

“ How near dark Pluto's court I stood, 

And Macus’ judicial throne, 


The blest seclusion of the good, 
And Sappho, with sweet lyric moan 


Bewailing her ungentle sex, 

And thee, Alczus, louder far, 
Chanting thy tale of woful wrecks, 

Of woful exile, woful war! 
In sacred awe the silent dead 

Attend on each: but when the song 
Of combat tells and tyrants fled, 

Keen ears, pressed shoulders, closer throng, 
What marvel, when at those sweet airs 

The hundred-headed beast spell-bound, 
Each black ear droops, and Furies’ hairs 

Uncoil their serpents at the sound? 
Prometheus too and Pelops’ sire, 

In listening lose the-sense of woe; 
Orion hearkens to the lyre, 

And lets the lynx and lion go,” 


f 
The following little ode, in an 
altogether different strain, is ex- 
quisite. In spirit, in metre, and m 
literal accuracy, it is alike admir- 
able :— 


“ You fly me, Chloé, as o’er trackless hills 
~ A young fawn runs her timorous dam to find, 
Whom empty terror thrills 
Of woods and whispering wind. 
ware, a. Spring's first shiver, faintly 


e 
Through the light leaves, or lizards in the 
brake 


The rustling thorns have stirred, 

Her heart, her knees, they quake. 
Yet I, who chase you, no grim lion am, 
No tiger fell, to crush you in my gripe: 

Come, learn to leave your 

For lover's kisses ripe”’* 


We rather wish Mr. Conington 
had been able to preserve the epi- 
thet “green” which Horace gives to 
the lizards. We think there is just a 
degree of contrast between mobilibus 
in the second stanza, and aspera in 
the third, and between virides, sug- 
gestive of the cool woods, and Gatw- 
lus, of sunburnt deserts, which gives 
a poetic value to each word, though 
it would be merely fanciful to press 
the idea as critically true. ere 
the translation less excellent than it 
is, we should never have thought 
of mentioning a point so trivial. 
The expression “ Spring’s first 
shiver” is instinct with beauty and 
fidelity. 

The next piece which we have 
marked for quotation is ene which 
will bear reading many times. For 
our own part, we have been so 
much struck by it, that we now 
transcribe it without difficulty from 
memory. We feel, in reading the 





* This ode is also very beautifully translated by Mr. Martin. 
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original, a sense of solemn awe which 
brings into our mind the prayer, 
“Lead us not into temptation.” 
To have reproduced this feeling 
with any degree of success would 
have been a great triumph, but the 
present version is almost beyond 
praise :— 


“Had chastisement for perjured truth, 
Barine, marked you with a curse— 
Had one wry nail, or one black tooth 
But made you worse— 


Id trust you; but, when plighted lies 
Have pledged. you deepest, lovelier far 
You sparkle forth, of all young eyes 
he ruling star. 


"Tis gain to mock your mother’s bones, 
And night’s still signs, and all the sky, 
And gods, that on their glorious thrones 
Chill Death defy. 


Aye, Venus smiles; the pure nymphs smile: 
And Cupid, tyrant-lord of hearts, 
Sharpening on bloody stone the while 
His fiery darts, 


New captives fill the nets you weave ; 
New slaves are bred ; and those before, 
Though oft they threaten, never leave 
Your godless door. 


The mother dreads you for her son, 
The thrifty sire, the new-wed bride, 
Lest, lured by you, her precious one 
Should leave her side.” 


It should be remembered that 
Professor Conington translates all the 
Sapphic odes into the above metre. 
It is wonderful how well, as a general 
rule, he compresses each stanza of 
the original into the space allotted to 
it; but the difficulty of doing this 
without sacrificing something essen- 
tial is so great, that occasional stiff- 
ness was perhaps almost unavoid- 
able. 

After what we have said upon 
the subject of metre, it would be 
unfair not to call attention to the 
success with which the rhythmical 
effect of the ode, ‘Non ebur neque 
aureum’ (Lib. ii. 18), is conveyed. 
The measure used is the same 
which we found fault with when 
applied to the choriambic couplet. 
Here, however, where the move- 
ment is slow and the distinctness 
of each line more marked, the 
variation in cadence, tempered as 
it is by alternate instead of con- 


secutive rhymes, is far from un- 
pleasant in itself, and is, more- 
over, critically correct when com- 
pared with the structure of the 
original. Equal praise, even apart 


from its high merits as an accu-' 


rate translation, may be awarded 
to the rendering of ‘ Diffugere Nives’ 
‘ (Lib. iv. 7). . But there is one 
short ode which we must find 
space to quote. Whether we read 
for criticism or enjoyment — whe- 
ther we take note of the lively 
ring and freshness, or of the exacti- 
tude of detail—it is thoroughly satis- 
fying :— 


“How unhappy are the maidens who with 
Cupid may not play, 
Who may never touch the wine-cup, but must 
tremble all the day 
At an uncle, and the scourging of his tongue! 
Neobule, there’s a robber takes your needle and 
your thread, 
Lets the lessonsof Minerva run no longer in 
your head; 
It is Hebrus, the athletic and the young! 
O, to see him when, anointed, he is plunging in 
the flood! 
What a seat he has on horseback! was 
Bellerophon’s as good? 
As a boxer, as a runner, past compare ! 
When the deer are flying blindly all the open 
country o’er, . 
He can aim and he can hit them; he can steal 
upon the boar, 
As it couches in the thicket unaware.” 


Whoever will take the trouble 
to test the extracts we have 
given may judge for himself of Mr. 
Conington’s merits as a transla- 
tor. Comparing him with Mr. 
Martin, we should say that the 
one represents in general the force 
and compactness, while the other 
reproduces the flow and familiar 
gracefulness, of the style of 
Horace, But this distinction is 
not to be understood in the 
sense that Mr. Conington is de- 
void of ease and grace, and Mr. 
Martin of force and compactness. 
We have endeavoured to select 
specimens which, while convey- 
ing the predominant character- 
istics of each, are yet sufficiently 
various in their excellence to 
prove that each has understood, if 
not always thoroughly appreciated, 
the phase in which the style 
of Horace has for the most part 
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resented itself to the other. Still 
Mr. Conington’s defect has been, 
we think, on the whole, that he 
has not been able to forget that he 
is a scholar, liable to be criticised 
by scholars. For instance, in such 
a line as 
“The lashed spray trickles from the 
steep,” 
we feel that he is more anxious to 
give an unexceptionable verbal ren- 
dering of the expression, 
“ Defluit saxis agitatus humor,” 


than to represent the exquisite 
smoothness which makes the words 
what they are. So when Horace 
calls the lyre “unwarlike,” we feel 
that “peaceful,” which is critically 
an equivalent, is false from the 
poetical point of view. But in 
contrast with this tendency, it is 
quite possible to bring forward 
individual passages where exact 
scholarship is sacrificed in favour 
of something higher. In_illustra- 
tion of this we may quote the fol- 
lowing stanza :— 

“That morn of meadow-flowers she 

thought, 
Weaving a crown the nymphs to please; 


That gloomy night she looked on nought 
But stars and seas.” 


Here the rendering of nocte sub- 
lustrt is an example of that real 
fidelity which, if we may without 
irreverence use a scriptural phrase 
that exactly expresses our meaning, 
looks not to the outward appear- 
ance, but to the heart. The word 
sublustri, indicative of the wan 
glimmer of starlight, heightens, 
without a doubt, the picture of 
Europa’s desolation. It might be 
thought at first sight that Mr. Con- 
ington’s “gloomy night” is an in- 
adequate representation of the 
scene. So perhaps in the abstract 
it is; but there is no more fruitful 
source of error in translation than 
to contemplate a poetic phrase by 
itself rather than in connection 
with the whole train of thought to 
which it is linked. In poetry each 
word is to be judged of relatively 
to the rest, and this consideration 
must continually come in to modify 
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the claims of lexicographical accu- 
racy, and to save the translator 
from becoming a mere copyist. It 
is evident that, in the particular 
place in that particular stanza, the 
very expression which makes the 
original more dramatic and effec- 
tive, would but add weakness to 
the translation. The words are in- 
tended to make us feel the situa- 
tion of Europa; and in the present 
instance Mr. Conington is quite 
true to the general effect through, 
and by means of, the very fact 
that he is only half true to the de- 
tail. Again, it is by no means 
scholarship alone which suggests 
such a happy transposition of the 
subject of the sentence in the well- 
known 

“ Splendidé mendax et in omne virgo 

Nobilis evum.” 

How many have racked their 
brains to find some equivalent for 
this! Mr. Oonington solves the 
secret with a touch, 


“ That splendid falsehood lights her name 
Through times unborn.” 


Or take the following grand stanza 
ending the speech of Regulus in the 
famous fifth ode of Book ili. :— 
“ Hic, unde vitam sumeret inscius, 
Pacem duello miscuit. O pudor! 
O magna Carthago, probrosis 
Altior Italie ruinis !” 

When we say that the spirit of the 
English reproduction is so poetical 
that we do not care to direct atten- 
tion to its extreme ingenuity, we 
can award no higher praise. It is, 
in either case, the indignant outcry 
of patriotic passion which alone 
rivets our interest. 

“ He knows not, he, how life is won ; 

Thinks war, like peace, a thing of trade! 
Great art thou, Carthage! mate the Sun, 

While Italy in dust is laid!” 

Without forgetting these passages, 
and others like them, we must still 
repeat that it is difficult, on an ex- 
tended perusal of Professor Coning- 
ton’s version, not to feel the impres- 
sion that it is in some degree injured 
by that want of freedom which the 
sense of being watched by scholars 
is sure to generate. Why, in cer- 
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tain cases, an accmate rendering 
of the words of Horace into good 
fluent English and unexception- 
able rhyme,* should result, after 
all, in but a faint reflection of the 
feeling and fire of the original, we 
do not pretend to explain. We 
can only say that the true magic 
touch is often absent, though it 
may be impossible to express with 
critical precision the reason why 
this and that are not poetry. Pro- 
bably no one who has ever tried his 
hand at translation, will expect to 
find an equal and sustained degree 
of excellence in any version of a 
classical poet, least of all when an 
author, possessed of so many re- 
markable peculiarities as Horace, 
is to be presented in an English 
dress. But our point is that the 
infirmities we refer to are incidental 
rather to the operation of a false 
theory than to the occasionally in- 
evitable depression of poetic power. 
Mr. Conington has imposed restric- 
tions upon himself which he might 
have done without. It is surely 
almost a self-evident axiom that in 
translating Horace a man_ should 
allow himself to think consciously 
of nothing in the world except 
Horace. Whether the outcome of 
this absorption in his work be 
poetry in the eighteenth-century 
style or in the nineteenth-century 
style, or in the style of any period 
of our literature whatever, is no- 
thing in itself. Every unnecessary 
scruple is, in the art of translation, 
as in all other things, a source of 
weakness. “On the whole,” says 
Mr. Conington, “I have tried, so 
far as my powers would allow me, 
to give my translation something 
of the colour of our eighteenth-cen- 
tury poetry, believing the poetry of 
that time to be the nearest analogue 
of the poetry of Augustus’ court 
that England has produced; and 
feeling quite sure that a writer will 
bear traces enough of the language 
and manners of his own time to re- 


deem him from the charge of hay- 
ing forgotten what is, after all, his 
native tongue. As one instance out 
of many, 1 may mention the use of 
compound epithets as a temptation 
to which the translator of Horace 
is sure to be exposed, and which, 
in my judgment, he ought in gene- 
ral to resist. This power of con- 
densation naturally recommends 
them to a writer who has to deal 
with inconvenient clauses, threat- 
ening to swallow up the greater 
part of a line; but there is no 
doubt that in the Augustan poets, 
as compared with the poets of the 
republic, they are chiefly conspicu- 
ous for their absence; and it is 
equally certain, I think, that a trans- 
lator of an Augustan poet ought not 
to suffer them to be a prominent fea- 
ture of his style.” All which is, we 
think, a preferring of the sign to the 
thing signified. The end in view is 
to represent the poetry of Horace in 
that form of reasonable outward re- 
semblance which is most compatible 
with its inward spirit, to readers 
who are not familiar with the ori- 
ginal. To do this at all adequately, 
a translator must never cease to 
keep his eye upon the general effect, 
in order to reproduce this at any 
cost of detail. Of course, the less 
detail sacrificed, the more skilful the 
translator; but the great principle 
remains, and should be always ope- 
rative, that truth in translation is 
truth in the main, not in each sepa- 
rate particular. Now, suppose in 
reproducing this general effect one 
should find that the main truth, 
so far as we have caught it, is, in 
any particular poem, more clearly 
brought out by the employment of 
certain compound words or Tenny- 
sonian forms of expression, are 
these to be rejected because Horace, 
living in a different age and under 
different conditions, found it most 
natural and convenient to present 
the kernel of his meaning in a 
slightly different husk? Would 





* We hope that, in a future edition, Mr. Conington will remove such a blemish 
as the rhyme of “ sure” with “ minster” in the first stanza of Book iv, 4—a blot 
the more discernible from its contrast with his general practice. 
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Horace, constituted as we , know 
him to have been, reject @ phrase, 
if. be were living and writing now, 
merely because it contained a com- 
pound epithet, or a form of expres- 
sion more adapted to the nineteenth 
century than the eighteenth? — if 
not, then we, ‘by our rejection of it, 
except in cases indifferent, or for 
higher and weightier causes than @ 
mere external conformity, inflict a 
wrong upon the spirit of bis poetry. 
However studied Horace may be in 
his style and manner, he is pot the 
less exquisitely natural: we shall 
serve him best by being natural 
likewise. And, as a necessary jin- 
ference, we hold it to be no part of 
a translator’s duty to waste his la- 
bour upon conscious attempts at 
self-emancipation from the literary 
influences of his own age. To 
absorbed in the spirit of an ancient 
poet, will, of itself, sufficiently 
emancipate him; and that which 


- will remain, and ought to remain, 


of the genius of his own period, can 
be as nothing to the gigantic ana- 
chronism involved in the very faet 
tbat lie translates at all. Mr, Co- 
nington’s words are, it is true, very 
temperate ; nor should we be at all 
justified in saying that he adheres 
so rigidly to his own point of view 
as to exalt the temporary and acci- 
dental over the eternal élement in 
the poetry of Horace, The extracts 
we have given must completely re- 
fate any such notion. It is not that 
he subordinates poetry to criticism, 
but that he mixes the two together 
in a degree which interferes with, 
though it does not stifle, the just 
development of the former. We 
do not feel quite sure, for instance, 
that Mr. Oonington would not ob- 
ject. to his fellow-trans!ator’s fine 
rendering of ministrum fulminis 
alitem, “the thunder-bearing bird,” 
merely on account of the compound 
epithet; or for a similar reason, 
to the words— 

‘“ By the gods’ peculiar grace 

No craven-hearted child "— . 
as representing non sine dis ani- 
mosus infans. 


VOL, XCIV, Oo 


We have not left ourselves space 
to contrast, as we had hoped, Mr. 
Theodore Martin’s point of view 
with’ that of his recent competitor. 
Perhaps all that is necessary is eaid, 
when we state that it is the essence 
of the poetry, and that alone, which 
hé strives to reproduce, This, at 
any tate, is a fair description of 
his practice, whatever his 
may be, That he has not suffici- 
ently regarded the twofold nature of 
this essence—the intimate connec- 
tion, that is, between the thought 
itself and the one particular man- 
ner of its expression —is a fault 
which many will thiok partakes, in 
his case, of the nature of a virtue, 
To give Horace more of the tone of 
Eoglish life -ia the nineteenth cen- 
tary than he really possesses, and 


be this without distarbing the just 


proportions of poetry, is an achievé- 
ment which it reqaired vo mean 
ability to execute, and one which 
appeals at once to the interest of 
modern readers, If the scholar, on 
comparing the cast with the statue, 
is compelled to qualify his admira- 
tion, he can yet recogaize the fact 
that failure itself may often imply 
success of another kind. In the pre- 
sent instance, an apparent detrac- 
tion from Mr. Martiu’s merits as a 
translator becomes, from a different 
and a widely appreciated ‘poiat of 
view, an exaltation of bis powers 
as a poet. For our own part 
we wish that to the revision, at 
least, of his work, he could have 
brought a more critical frame of 
mind, It might have corrected that 
tendency to expansion which we 
have already noticed, and have re- 
moved small blemishes which can- 
not fail to ann scholars—such as 
the spelling “ Lybia,” ‘ Anthony,” 
&e., Lee) “the fi ye Eo 
conéé” (which, notwithstanding the 
transiator’s apology, is as aopleasant 
to our ear as “‘ Penelépe” would be 
in the Odyssey). But with the ge 
neral tone of thought exempli 

in his ace we most cordially 
agree. He has touched exactly those 
points which ought to be made sa- 
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lient to the view of an, English 
reader, who wishes to understand 
Horace. And in . accordance, per- 
haps, with what mi.bt be expected 
from. the different style of the two 
introductions, his version is, in the 
general tenor, more ,poetical than 
that of the Oxford translator, though 
the best efferts of the latter leave 
scarcely ere to be desired. It 
would probably leave a somewhat 
unfair impression if we did, pot, be- 
fore concluding, quote a-specimen to 
show how scholarlike and accurate 
Mr. Martin can be when he chooses. 
The following passage is from Book 
iii, 24—an oce directed against 
the covetous temper that will dare 
all for; the sake..of. wealth; and 
as we quote it the more willingly, 
exhibiting a power of terseness 
and condensation,. the want of 
which we have regretted in other 
cases :— 


“What boots it to lament, 

If crime be not cut down by punishment ? 
What can vain laws avail, 

If life in every moral virtue fail? 
If nor the clime, that glows, 

Environed round by fervid heats, nor snows 
And biting northern wind, 

Which all the earth in icy cerements bind, 


Indian Prosperity. 
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The merchant back can keep, 
And skilful shipmen flout the horrors of the 
on” 


deep 

On the whole Mr. Martin deserves 
to be, and will probably cuontioue 
to be, popular. Those who read 
with a vivid ‘Tecollection of the 
words of Horace himself, will pre 
fer Mr. Conington, Both ‘versions 
possess, unless we are much mis- 
taken, a peculiar value for those 
who, while studying the Latin lan- 
guage, are yet capable of penetrating 
to the heart, and learning to appre- 
ciate the influence of the author 
with whom they are engaged; and 
from this point of view the use of 
both works ought, we think, to be 
encouraged as contributing to the 
higher development of our public 
school and university education. 
Both should also be read by the 
general English reader, who is really 
avxious to understand the full com- 
pass of the original. By a compara- 
tive perusal he will comprehend, in- 
adequately, of course, but yet far 
better than any criticism could teach 
him, the true characteristics of a poet 
who, in his own peculiar province, 
remains even to this day absolutely 
without a rival. ~ 





INDIAN PROSPERITY. 


Turre is a natoaral tendency in 
the human mind to glorify the past 
— to find in the national annals 
some epoch which’ the songs of poets, 
and the loving imagination of the 
people, unite to celebrate as a gold- 
en age, In some cases it matters 
little whether there be any sub- 
stantial basis for these venerated 
traditions, Long after the Aryan 
race of the Hind»os had settled and 
established civilised kingdoms ° in 
India, their poets and holy men 
still cherished the remembrance of 
their parent-land beyond the Hima- 
layas, which, sterile as it must have 
been, compared to the prolific plains 
of the Ganges, and rude as their 
mode of life must there have been, 
they, by & natural ‘illusion, came 


to regard as a Saturnian realm, 
where their ancestors led a happier 
life than was possible under the 
Kali Yug, or “Black Age,” which 
had come upon the world since 
then. That imagination has long 
ago passed away. For nearly two 
thousand years the horizon of the 
Indian mind has been limited to 
India. The Indian peninsula has 
really been the only scene of Hio- 
doo greatness; and with better 
fohndation, they now place the 
half-mythical golden age of their 
race under the Solar or Lanar 
dynasties, which arose in the valley- 
land of the Ganges. The epoch of 
King Vicramaditya, rendered fam- 
ous by the galaxy of poets, of 
whom Kalidasa was the chief, who 
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lived at his Oourt, has become the 
golden age of the Hindoos; and 
the subsequent reign ‘of King 
Asoka, though less famed in song, 
was even more worthy of the place 
which it hol’s in the ‘national tra- 
ditions, The reigns of Akbar, 
wisest of all Eustern’ monafchs, 
and of one or two others of the 
Mogul Emperors, constitated — still 
grander epochs in the annals of In- 
dia, though their glory is dashed 
by the remembrance that the splen- 
door of those times was accom- 
plished by the alien race of the 
Mohammedans. Bat these memo- 
ries also are growing faint and pass: 
ing away. Never at any time in its 
long bistory, we make bold to say, 
wis India so prosperous as’ now’; 
and the proofs of its prosperity ‘are 
so abundant and substantial, that 
even those classes who still cling 
to the traditions of past greatness 
are beginning to acknowledge, that 
those truditions will not bear com- 
parison with the era that has now 
Opened upon their country, Never 
was the real mojesty and power of 
empire so great as nOW; Dever was 
there more peace in the land; and 
pever was there so much prosperity 
among the people. Heaven ‘forbid 
that we should think that British 
rule has yet done all that it can 
for the population of India, or that 
there are not large sections of the 
people whose condition of life sub- 
jec's them to many hardships which 
ourht to be alleviated, and to terrible 
visitations of fumine which, to some 
degree, may be obviated or mitigated. 
Nevertheless, the condition of the 
people of India now ‘is better than 
it ever was in any age before.. The 
freest and most enlightened’ nation 
in the world is introducing its ‘ideas 
and institutions; the wealthiest 
country in the world is pouring 
into it its surplus wealth—at once 
giving additional employment to 
the natives, and showing them how 
to tarn to account the resources’ of 
their country by meang undreamt 
of before. Canals, compared with 
which those of the Mogul ‘Emperors 
were toys, now spread a stable fer- 


tility over regions either arid | be- 
fore, or at least desolated’ by ever-' 
recurring famines. Grand’ roads, 
sach as were unknown evén to 
Europe thirty years ago, now tra 
verse India from end’ to end,— 
whereon the people may ‘travel alike 
in the wet season and ‘in the dry; 
and, ‘at a trifling cost, and with ten 
times ‘the rapidity,’may enjoy as 
much comfort as the Mogul Em- 
perors themselves when making 
their, luxurious progresses through 
their dominions. In one import- 
ant respect indeed—the admiuvistra- 
tion of jastice—the condition of the 
seo of Todia is still very far from 

ing satisfactory ; but even in this 
matter we ‘can find no ground for 
believing that India was ever so 
well off as now; and, as we shall 
show, an important change is in 
progress whieh will go far to re- 
medy the existing defeets. 

The only drawback on the pre- 
sent condition of India, compared 
with its former epochs of greatness, 
is the fact that itis a conquered 
country, ruled by a foreign race, 
In most cases this is a fatal objec- 
tion to any Government —an ine- 
radicable source of enmity between 
the rulers and the raled. No 
amount of ‘material benefits con- 
ferred by the Government will 
ever reconcile to the rule of the 
foreigner a people imbued - with 
the spirit of nationality, and who 
can look back upon times of na- 
tional greatness under monarchs 
of their own race. “But from the 
earliest times the circumstances of 
India have in this respect been 
peculiar. “Far more than in the 
case of Italy, the population has 
been formed by a collwotes omnium 
gentium. Race after race’ of the 
Hast has poured into ‘the Indian 
peninsula, from whence they have 
never ‘flowed back. Bven the Ar. 
yan rave of the Hindoos, whose 
name we vow apply generically to 
the whole’ population, were origin- 
ally’ @ foreign people; and although 
they ‘have widely spread their ‘in- 
ftuence and language, they never 
formed any great settlements south 
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of the Vindhya range, where the 
mass of the population belongs to 
a different stock, and still in great 
t speak a different language. 
Asoka and Vicramaditya are not 
names to conjure with in the 
southern portion of the peninsula. 
The latter monarch, so famed in 
song, was but one king among 
several others, who reigned in Hin- 
dostan proper—i. ¢., in the region 
north of the. Vindbya mountains ; 
and althongh Asoka, as is proved 
by the pillars containing his edicts 
spread over the country, had a 
much wider dominion, his rule, 
after all, was limited to but a frac- 
tion of India. The Mogul mon- 
archs claimed to be emperors of 
all India, and nominally their sway 
was more extensive even than the 
British. Under the British Raj, 
three-sevenths of the Indian terri- 
tory is raled by nominally inde- 
pendent native princes: neverthe- 
less our sway over the entire coun- 
try is far more real and undisputed 
than ever was that of the Mogals, 
Even the greatest of the Mogul 
Emperors were often engaged in 
hostilities with native potentates 
who resisted their demands or re- 
fused to acknowledge their sove- 
reignty; » whereas, at the present 
hour, there is not a single native 
prince in India, nor all of them to- 
gether, who could offer the least 
resistance to the British Govern- 
ment. South of the Territories of 
Hyderabad, the native population 
care as little for the old glories of 
the Moguls as they do for the re- 
moter fame of the Hindoo monarchs 
who reigned on the Ganges. More 
truly now, then, than ever before, 
India has become a united empire, 
and a wider career is opened to 
every unit of its hundred and sixty 
millions of people. It is the pecu- 
liar advantage of extensive empires, 
that they imsure for the subject 
population a greater, amount of 
» & wider individual action, 
and wider scope for commerce, 
than are possible in smaller States ; 
and these advantages India pos- 
-sesses now. It is true that, under 


the Moguls, the Hindoos could rise 
to higher posts in the Government 
than are as yet open to them onder 
the British rule, But the sovereign. 
ty of the Moguls lasted for eight 
centories, during which time they 
became Hindoos in almost every 
thing but religion; whereas only a 
hundred years have elapsed since 
the Koglish began their career of 
conquest and dominion in India, 
Our task of amalgamation is not to 
approximate, like the Moguls, to 
the native population, but to draw 
up the natives to our own level, 
In proportion as that is accom 
plished—in proportion as education 
and commingling with the British 
raise op individuals of the native 
rave to our level, or at least to an 
understanding and appreciation of 
our rule — will natives be admitted 
in greater pumbers to offices under 
the Government. We already see 
a beginning of this operation; but 
if our rale in India should last for 
centuries, like that of the Moguls, 
it may be regarded as a certain re- 
sult that the native element in our 
administration will come to occupy 
@ position so prominent, as to seem 
impossible to men of the present 
time who have not learot to cal- 
culate the issues of the future, 
That our Indian empire is really 
prosperous, not merely in a moral 
or sentimental aspect, but as a mat- 
ter-of-fact question of finance, is an 
idea which will be slow of making 
its way in this country. Yet such 
is incontrovertibly the case. Our 
Indian empire, in mercantile phrase, 
is @ paying concern. Its debt is a 
trifle, and not only does the revenue 
steadily balance the expenditure, 
but a portion of that expenditure 
will ere long come back to the 
Government in the form of addi- 
tional revenue, It appears strange 
at first sight that the condition of 
our Indin Government should al- 
ways hitherto have been looked 
upon ia this country as eminently 
unsatisfactory, if not actually des 
perate. e, who burdened our- 
selves with a debt of £500,000,000 
in less than twenty-five years, and 
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yet have gone on more prosperous 
than ever, have never ceased to 
exclaim at every little addition to 
the debt of India, as if it were a sign 
of coming bankruptcy and ruin. Bat 
if the facts of the case are looked 
into, it will be found that never 
were 80 many wars conducted 
by avy Government with so little 
contraction of debt as has been 
the case in India. For a bundred 
ears our Indian Government has 

n involved in an almost cease- 
less succession of wars, culminating 
in a widespread conflict as desperate 
as any Government ever waged in de- 
fence of its own existence ; yet in that 
hundred years of war the whole debt 
contracted does not much exceed 
the amoont of two years’ revenue. 
The truth is, that we have measured 
the fortunes of India by an entirely 
different rule from that which we 
apply to the condition of our own 
country. The wars in which our 
own country has been involved we 
have felt to be inevitable; and, 
heavy as their cost has been, we have 
borne it cheerfally as the price of 
maintaining the national honour and 
independence. Bat no sach feel- 
ings came into play when we looked 
at the growth of the Indian Debt. 
Our Indian empire we have judged 
mainly as we would a commer- 
cial speculation. In trath, it was a 
commercial speculation, condacted 
y a trading Company; and the 
ast India Directors, however great 
their statesmanlike ability, never 
failed to guide their policy with a 
view to secure as large a dividend 
as possible for the shareholders, 
This tendency to judge of the con- 
dition of our Indian empire simply 
by its financial balance-sheets, with- 
out taking into account the whole 
elements of the case, has not been 
lessened by the transfer of that 
empire from the Oompany to the 
Crown; for the transfer, by making 
the Home Government really re- 
sponsible for the Indian Debt, has 
given the people of this country a 
keener interest in seeing that our 


Indian Government is able to pay 
fts own expenses, Now as much as 
ever, therefore — or more than ever 
—the British public refuse to take any 
cognisance of Indian prosperity un- 
less that prosperity be represented by 
a satisfactory balance-sheet and a sab- 
stantial surplus. 

It must be confessed that, jadg- 
ing solely by this financial test, the 

ition of our Indian Government 
as in past times been the reverse 
of satisfactory. The Barmese war 
in 1824-5—strange as it seems when 
we recollect how easily the Barmese 
were sabdued in our second contest 
with them eight years ago— added 
by far the largest amount to the 
debt (£15,000,000) of rf war ever 
waged by the Indian Government, 
save that with our rebellious 
army in 18578, From 1824 “to 
1850 there were only three years 
in which there was a surplus; and 
the aggregate amount of these 
surpluses was no more than 3} 
millions sterling, In the same 
period the debt was largely in- 
creased, and amounted in 1850 to 
£47,060,000. On the surface ‘this 
looked very bad. Bat the facet 
ought not to have been overlooked, 
that, after all, the amount of the 
debt, compared with the amount of 
the revenue, was not any greater 
in 1850 than it was, in 1826; for 
the wars which occasioned the ad- 
dition to the debt had, by adding 
new and valuable territories to our 
dominion, increased also the revenue 
out of which the debt was to be 
paid. Tn 1850, moreover, we began 
to reach the tarning-point of Indian 
finance. In the two years, 1851-2 and 
1852-3, a surplus reappeared; and 
although in the three following years 
there was ostensibly a deficit of 6 
millions sterling, the deficit was 
only nominal, being produced by 
an expenditure on public works 
of a reprodactive character. The 
financial year 1856-7,* which im- 
mediately preceded the matinies, 
exhibited the same ition; there 
being @ nominal deficit of fully a 





* The Indian financial year begins on the 1st of May. 
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million and a half, and alike sum 
being expended on public. works. 
It is manifest, therefore, that, for 
half-a-dozen years before the occur- 
rence of the. mutinies,. the Indian 
finances had really attained to an 
equilibrium, The great rebellion 
of our Sepoy army overcast the 
fair prospect. thus opening upon 
our Ipodian empire. In the three 
years between 1857 and 1860, there 
was a deficit of £38,000,000. At 
present the amount of. the debt, ing 
eluding liabilities of every kind, is 
£110,000,000. 

In such circumstances every one 
began to despair of the prospects 
of India. The financial cricis ap- 
peared too great to be overcome, 
save by the imposition of new taxes 
of so onerous a kind as, by irritating 
the natives, to sow the seeds of 
other calamities hardly inferior to 
those which .we had undergone, 
The result, however, has in a most 
remarkable manner disappointed 
our fears. Of the three war-taxes 
designed to meet the emergency, 
one, the licenee-tax, was never put 
into operation ; another, the in- 
crease in the customs-duties, was 
anpulled a year ago; and the third, 
the income tax, has been. greatly 
reduced, and will be wholly abolish- 
ed before two years. have elapsed. 
The license tax would have fallen 
upon five thousand native _ trad- 
ers and artisans, 
lies gependent.on them, and was 
greatly digliked ; and as Mr. Wilson 
ound that we could do without its 
financial aid, the act was never put 
in force, In the following year, 
1862-3, Mr. Laing | restricted the 
operation of the income-tax to in- 
comes of £50 and. upwards, In its 
original form the income-tax had 
been an impost of 4 per cent upon 
all incomes of £50 and upwards, 
and of 2.per cent upon incomes be- 
tween £50 and £20; but as it was 
found that this lowest class em- 
braced nearly two-thirds of all the 
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persons liable to the tax,. while the 
amount paid by them (£350,000) 
was not above one-fifth of the wiole 
proceeds, while the cost of collect- 
ing it was £100,000, and as, more- 
over, almost, all the complaints and 
appeals connected with. the tax 
came from this lowest class, it was 
wirely resolved to abandon it after 
it had been in operation for only 
one year. Mr. Laing also reduced 
the customs-daties on ; mavufactured 
goods to their old level. Sir Ciarles 
Trevelyan has. proceeded with _ his 
work of reduction, by lowering the 
income-tax from 4 per cent to 3, 
Now, therefore, with the exception 
of some additions, to the old taxes 
of so upnexceptionable a kind that 
it is not thought desirable to re 
peal them, the 3 per. cent income 
tax is the only impost, which re- 
mains to tell of the great financial 
crisis. through which our. Inodian 
empire has passed; and it, as we 
have said, will also be finally abandon- 
ed in 1865. 

The reductions of taxation made 
in 1862-3 amounted to £825,000; 
and io the present year, 1863-4. the 
redactions amount to £335,000. 
In the former of these years, which 
terminated on the 30th of April 
last, there has been a realised eur- 
plus of £936,925; and on the cur- 
rent. year Sir C. Trevelyan’s calcala- 
tions, based on ‘an outside esti- 
mate of expenditure and an inside 
estimate of revenue,” show that 
there will be a surplus of £480,775, 
In our opinion, despite the reductions 
of taxation, the surplos this year is 
more likely to be upwards of a mil- 
lion sterling. The military expen- 
ditare has almost fallen to the level 
at which it stood previous ‘to the 
Rebellion. In 1856-7 it amounted 
to £11,500,000 ; at its highest point, 
in 18589, it stcod at upwards of 
£21,000-000 ;.. it. has now. fallen to 
£12,650,000 ; and next year it will 
stand at £12,000,000, which is. to 
be its ordinary level for the fature.* 





* In these sums we do not take into account the charges on account of the In- 
dian army incurred in this country ; these remain nearly stationary at the amount 


of about 24 millions sterling. 
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The native troops in our service 
previous to the Rebellion amounted 
to 350,000 men—they are now only 
125,000; the British troops main- 
tained in India previous to the 
Rebellion numbered 45,000 — they 
now amount to 70,000. The aver- 
age revenue of the three years be- 
fore the “ Rebellion was thirty-two 
millions sterling; it now amounts 
to upwards of forty-five millions — 
Sir ©. Trevelyan’s very moderate 
estimate for the current year being 
£45 306 200. This proves that the 
financial resources of India are as 
elastic as previously they were be- 
lieved to be the reverse. The 
revenue has been increased one- 
fourth within seven years, and yet 
the country is more prosperous than 
ever. If it be borne in miod that 
the total additional taxation im- 
posed sinee 1857 did not exceed five 
millions sterling, and that a mil- 
lion and @ quarter of that addi- 
tional taxation has already been 
repealed, this increase of the In- 
dian’ revenue would appear too 
extraordinary to be credited, if it 
were not demonstrated by incon- 
trovertible statistics which are open 
to the inspection of every one. The 
same amount of taxation prodnces 
every year a greater revenue. After 
makiog every deduction for in- 
crease of revenne due to opium, to 
acquisitions of territory, and new 
taxation, it is a demonstrated fact 
that the progressive increase of or- 
dinary Indian revenue has averaged 
npwards of £700,000 a year for the 
last ten years; and the rate of in- 
crease at present, we think, may be 
safely reckéned at tore than one 
million, sterling a year. The in- 
creased productiveness of revenue 
in the United Kingdom amounts to 
aboat £800,000 annually on a total 
revenue of nearly seventy millions; 
whereas the corresponding increase 
in India amounts to at least 
£1,000,000 on a total revenue of 
forty-five millions: ia other words, 
the buoyancy of the Indian revenue 
is nearly twice as great as ours. Ia- 
deed, no other country can show a 
parallel to it. Before the 3lst July 





1865, therefore—the term et which 
the income-tax is to expire — the 
natural increase of the Indian rev- 
enue will enable us to dispense 
with it entirely, without making 
any redaction in our present ex- 
penditure. 

Moreover, the Indian Government 
has at its disposal very large re- 
serves, to which we have nothing 
similar in this country, and which can 
be employed either to meet extraordi- 
nary expenditure or for the ex- 
tinction of the Debt. The first of 
these is the proceeds of the sale of 
waste lands, and of the redemption 
of the land-tax in those cases where 
such redemption is deemed expedi- 
ent. The (tovernment is bound to 
apply these proceeds in paying off 
the Debt, so that they constitute a 
real and permanent sinking-fuod. 
The second reserve at the disposal 
of the Government is tbe. money 
which it receives from the Banks in 
exchange for the Government notes, 
which constitate the only legal paper- 
currency. This money also must 
be employed in the reduction of the 
Debt, for the Government is bound 
to invest it in Government stock; 
but the amount of this reserve is 
not great—being, as at present fix- 
ed, only four millions sterling, of 
which one miilion has already been 
made use of.. The third reserve is 
the Cash Balances ijn the various 
treasuries throughout the country, 
—or rather, the surplus of these 
balances beyond the amount re- 
quired to carry on the expenditure. 
These balances (which are equiva- 
lent to our Exchequer »balances) 
have ranged of late: years . from 
£11,000,000 to £18,000,000.. Five 
millions sterling of balances in the 
Exchequer have been found suffi- 
cient for carrying’ on the Govern- 
ment in this couotry, even when our 
anneal expenditure amounted to 
seventy millions; but io India, 
although the Government expendi- 
tare is much less, a larger balance 
is requisite, owing to the vast area 
over which the balances in the 
various treasuries are spread. Mr. 
Laing says that; “under the old 
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system in India, a cash balance of 
ten millions sterling has sufficed ; 
and with railways, an improved 
currency, and arrangements with 
banks, we could carry on the busi- 
ness of the Government with per- 
fect ease with a balance of seven or 
eight millions sterling.’ The sur- 
plus above this sum is of course 
available either to meet extraordi- 
nary expenditure or to reduce the 
Indian Debt. Of late the balances 
have been unusually large, and Sir 
O. Trevelyan devotes a large eum 
from this source to the reduction of 
the Debt, while still retaining seven 
or eight millions of surplus balances 
in reserve. He says that, “after 
taking seven millions sterling out 
of the cash balances for the pay- 
ment of debt— that is, one million 
paid off in India, three remitted 
this year to the Secretary of Sate 
for the payment of debt at home, 
and three more to be remitted for 
the same purpose nexf year—it is 
expected that the cash balance on 
the 30th April 1864 will still amount 
to fifteen and a half millions ster- 
ling”—or eight millions more than 
is requisite to carry on the Govern- 
ment expenditure. 

If this is not a satisfactory finan- 
cial position, there is at least no 
other country in the world that can 
show so good a one. Yet this is 
not all. In reality, another finan- 
cial reserve is hid from view by 
being included under the ordinary 
expenditare of India. We mexn 
the expenditure on public works. 
Nearly the whole of this expendi- 
tare is Of a reproductive character, 
and will be returned to the Govern- 
ment either by direct’ payments, or 
indirectly by increasing the pro- 
ceeds of the land-tax and other im- 
posts. For example, the payment 
of the guaranteed interest on the 
railways is at present pure outlay ; 
for these railways are still uncom- 
leted; but as soon as the receipts 
om them shall amount to more than 
five per cent, the surplus must be 
devoted to repaying to the Govern- 
ment the sums it is now expending 
in the form of gharanteed interest. 





Not improbably the Government 
may in this way recover every far- 
thing of the money which it has 
disbursed upon the railways; bat 
in any case it will certainly recover 
its expenditure through the increase 
in the value of the land and other 
property. But even if this expen- 
diture on public works were quite 
upremunerative, it is at least a 
purely optional expenditure, which 
may be suspended at the conveni- 
ence of the Government. It has fre- 
quently been suggested that this 
expenditure ought, not to be in- 
cluded in the estimates, as if it were 
part of the ordinary and necessary 
expenditure of the Indian Govern- 
meot. We think, on the whole, 
that the present system of accounts 
is the best: nevertheless, it is most 
desirable that the substautial fact 
should not be overlooked, that this 
expenditure on public works, in 
whatever form it may appear in the 
accounts, is really a surplus, and 
ought to be so regarded in jadying of 
the financial position of India. In 
the Budget for the present year, 
after making a reduction of taxa- 
tion to the amount of £355,000, 
the surplus is represented as only 
£480,775; but the excess of reve- 
nue over expenditure is really as 
follows :— 





Avowed surplus, £480,776 
Railways, . d : 2,094,925 
Roads and other works of 
public improvement, 2,618,000 
Civil bwidings, military 
works, Persian telegraph, 
&e., . . ‘ 2,300,000 
Real surplus, . £7,493,700 


A country which thus has a yearly 
surplus of seven and a half nillions 
sterling over its ordinary expendi- 
ture — not as an accident, but as 
part of its normal condition — be- 
sides three real sinking-funds or re- 
serves, is eurely in a most satisfac- 


tory position. The surplus of the. 


cash-balances alone would cover the 
expenditure of two or three little 
wars. And the sale of the waste 
lands constitutes a reserve which as 
yet has hardly been touched, but 
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which may last for generations, as 
a yearly means of reducing the 
debt. Before the Rebellion, the 
military expenses swallowed up 
one-half of the entire revenue, 
whereas now they do not quite ab- 
sorb one-third. The military ex- 
penses of India are now jast about 
equal in amount to those of the 
United Kingdom. Judged of in 
proportion to the revenue of the 
two countries, the Indian military 
expenses, it is true, are mech greater 
than those of the United Kingdom ; 
bat then it must be remembered 
that India has not the same means 
of cheap defence which fortunately 
are available at home. Our army 
of volunteers, 160,000 strong, costs 
the Government almost nothing; 
and the immense police and con- 
stabulary force, which maintains in- 
ternal peace and order for us, is 
paid by our counties and munici- 
palities, and does not form any 
charge upon the Imperial  rev- 
enue. Moreover, England main- 
taine a powerful navy, and India 
no navy at all.* The case is 
very different in India; and any 
candid judge of the matter will 
acknowledge that the sums spent 
upon the means of defence, and of 
maintaining internal quiet, in India, 
are by no means excessive, and are 
fully justified alike by the condi- 
tion of the country and by the state 
of its finances. Possibly when the 
trank-lines of railway are complet- 
ed, which they will be in other 
two years at most, a further reduc- 
tion of the Indian army may be 
found practicuble ; but in any case 
the completion of these lines of 
rapid communication will further 
strengthen our militity position in 
India, which already is more im- 
pregnable than it has ever been in 
the past history of our rule. 

Before quitting the sthject of 
Indian finance, we may call atten- 
tion to the curious change which 
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comes over our home politicians 
whenever they are transferred to a 
sphere of administrative action in 
our Eastern empire. “ Ca/um non 
animum mutant i trans mare 
currunt,” said the Latin poet ; bat 
the proverb does not hold good of 
our liberal politicians when trans- 
ferred to India. The novelty of 
their position, and their removal 
from the strong party-influences 
which surround them at home, 
seem to Magis them new light in 
matters political economy. To 
their credit be it said, they have 
shown that they are not unwilling 
to revise their opinions, and even 
to run counter to the doctrines of 
political economy which at home 
they had been accustomed to profess 
with great ostentation, as the only 
true and enlightened principles of 
government. The late Mr. Wilson, 
the great free-trader, was the first 
who gave a notable example of 
apostasy when appointed Financial 
Minister in India, Hie imposition 
of new and additional cust:.ms-duties 
astonished and ‘shocked his wesker 
brethren at home, who had often 
heard him dilate upon the superla- 
tive advantages of free-trade and 
unrestricted competition ; and* his 
apostasy was all the more remark- 
able, inasmuch as his new imposts 
fell heaviest upon his manufacturing 
friends, whose yarns and calicoes he 
did not hesitate to tax emartly for 
the good of the empire whose finan- 
cial interests were confided to bis 
care, There was less scope for apos- 


tasy on the part of bis su , Mr. 
Laing. Bat in these ti when 
Liberal Ministers have so ‘fepeatedly 
and contemptuously disregarded the 
successive pledges given for the 
abolition of the income-tex, for no 
other reason than that they might 
strike off other taxes agaivust which 
there was no liar complaint, it 
may be well to show in what a 
different light the same queetion 





* The total charges for the Indian army amount to £15,000,000. The British 
army c's's exacily the same eum, Mr. Gladstone estimating it for the present tear 
at £15,060,000. ‘The Brit«h navy figures in our Budget this year for £10,730,000. 
The Government police of India costs about £2,000,000. 
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was regarded jby. Mr, Laing in 
India. 


“The question is,” said he,'on bring- 
ing forward his Indian Budget for 
1862-3, “ Are we to look'on the implicit 
plecge given by passing the Income-tax 
Act for five years only, as @ serious pro- 
mise which we must strain every nerve 
to ‘ulfil—or are we to follow the example 
or E gland, and treat it as one of those 
common forms which, like ‘lovers’ vows,’ 
are only made to be broken? It is my 
firm conviction that the latter course 
would be al:ke wrong and impolitic.... 
If there is one thing more than another 
upon whicn our Iudian empire is based, 
it is on our character for spesking truth. 
The idea that ‘the word of the British 
Government is as good as its bond,’ is 
the keysrone of the fabric of our power 
in the East. Hence I venture to say 
this, that, in my judgment, the main 
object to which the financial policy of 
the Government should now be directed, 
is to keep faith with India, by getting 
rid of the Income-tax, That will be the 
great object of my endeavours, as loug 
as I coutinue responsible for Indian 
fiaance ; and when I leave, it is the le- 
gacy I should wish to leave to my suc- 
Cessor.” 


A most wise and statesmanlike 
resolve, which has been cordially 
adopted by his successor, and the 
realisation of which, fortunately, 
the condition of the Indian finances 
makes comparatively easy. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan’s financial 
policy furnishes another significant 
contrast to that which has found 
favour of late years with Mr. Glad- 
stone and his Liberal colleagues. 
When ggiscussiog Mr. Gladstone's 
soci, we pointed out the 
injariom@ptendency of his system of 
abolishing all the minor items of 
the customs-duties, and making the 
revenue dependent upon taxation 
levied only on a few articles. Mr. 
M‘Calloch, in the new edition of 
his work on taxation, clearly poiots 
out the disadvantage of such a sys- 
tem in a political point of view : 
‘When the public atténtion is fixed 
exclusively on a few, leading and 
indeed necessary articles, it is all 
but certain that the duties on them, 
even should they be moderate, will 
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come to be looked upon as being in 
no ordinary degree objectionable and 
oppressive. But were a great variety of 
articles, suitable for the consumption 
of all classes, subject to duties, there 
would be bat little probability of the 
public attention being concentrated on 
a few only.” Sir Charles Trevelyan is 
equally explicit in condemning the syg- 
tem in a fiscal point of view. He says :— 

“T have carefully considered whether 
the plan which has been «adopted of late 
years ia England, of confining custome 
du'ies toa limited number of piucipal 
articles of import, might with advaptage 
be extended to India. Whether o 
be levied on many articles or on few, 
must undergo the usual ex-mination, 
partly for statistical purposes, but chiefly 
because, unless all were verified, it would 
be impossible to know which were liuble, 
Nothing, therefure, is gained by limiting 
duties to a few articles, either in saving 
expense of collection, or in exempting 
the trede from interference. . ... Onder 
such circumstances, our policy shouid be 
to levy a widespread but moderate duty, 
so as to give free scope to tade in time 
of peace, and to cherish the increase of 
a fund which would be our first financial 
reserve in time of war.” 

The great Ootton question, which 
has excited so much interest and 
discussion in this country, cannot 
in present times be overlooked in its 
bearing upon the condition of India. 
The maoufacturing ioterest, repre- 
sented by what is called the Man- 
chester school of politicians, have 
vehemently denounced the Admi- 
nistration of India, for not having 
done more to promote the growth 
of cotton. It is curious to observe, 
in the first place, that these manu- 
facturers, for whose special benefit 
the cotton is to be grown, steadily 
refuse to takg, any steps in the 
matter themselves. They will not 
even do, what they have been in 
the habit of doing in the cotton 
states of America — namely, send 
agents into India to deal directl 
with the producers, They say it is 
no part of their business to grow 
cotton, bat they vehemently main- 
tain that it is the bounden daty of 
our Indian Government to do 80, 
This would be a strange proposition 
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coming! from any quarter, but espe- 
cially strange as proceeding from 
free-traders of the most advanced 
type. They have advocated, not 
merely a system of Protection, but 
measures which go far beyond that, 
and which not even the stanchest 
Protectionist in this country would 
have tolerated. The great battle 
of Protection in this country was 
fought upon the two questions of 
the Corn Laws and the Navigation 
Laws—pot io the interest of any 
class, bat as affecting the position 
of the nation at large. The object 
of the defenders of those Jaws was 
to reoder the country as indepen- 
dent as possible as regarded the 
food of the people, and to foster our 
marine as a bulwark of defence. 
The bringing into cultivation our 
inferior svils would of course tend 
to raise the price of corn; but that 
fractional increase of price, it was 
held, was fully compensated by the 
greater amount of food secured from 
our own soil, which would make us 
less dependent vpon other countries 
in times of war. It was a small pre- 
mium paid in times of peace to 
secure us against the adverse con- 
tingencies of war; just as our ex- 
penses for army, navy, and fortifica- 
tions are incurred for a like purpose. 
Bat this Cotton question, as argued 
by the Manchester party, gives rise 
to no such considerations, « They 
want the Indian Government to 
grow cotton to supply their looms 
—that is all. And the means by 
which they desire that this should 
be done are sufficiently extraordi- 
nary. They considerately give our 
Indian Government a choice of 
courses — namely, either to guaran- 
tee a certain price for all the cotton 
which may be brought to it; or 
else, to exempt from land-tax (7. ¢., 
rent), for several years, all land in 
India which may be devoted to 
the culture of cotton. Fancy: our 
Home Government guaranteeing 
703, or €03. a quarter for all the 
wheat that might be produced in 
this country, or else paying the 
rent of every farmer who should 
devote his land to the production 


of that cereal! Yet that is exactly 
what the Manchester party coolly 
require: our Indian Government 
to do, in order that their mills may 
not stand idle! Anything more 
poe was ever heard of. 
o the first place, they desire that 
the Indian. Government shall de- 
vote a portion of its revenue to 
raising supplies of cotton for Man- 
chester — which portion of its 
revenue, of course, must be sap- 
plied by levying extra taxation 
upon our Indian  fellow-subjecte. 
The people of India have already 
suffered many hardships from the 
steam-looms of Manchester, which 
have driven thousands of the In- 
dian cotton-weavers out of em- 
ployment; and they are suffering 
greatly at this moment from the 
superior wealth of Manchester, 
which can. afford to pay higher 
prices for Indian cotton than the 
natives can, and which in effect 
is leaving the remaiving cotton- 
weavers of Iodia with no raw ma- 
terial for their labour. These 
etlects, of course, cannot be helped, 
although they press beavily upon the 
native population ; but actually to 
propose that a portion of the Indian 
revenue should be spent in supply- 
ing the wants of Manchester, is a 
piece of the grossest effrontery; 
and to comply with the demand 
would be an act more glaringly 
unjust and provocative of rebellion 
than any with which our Indian 
Government has been chargeable. 
But, in trath, the gross selfish- 
ness and effrontery of the demande 
which the Manchester party have 
been making upon out Indian 
Government are not yet half ex- 
posed. Let us suppose that that 
Government wete to expend a por- 
tion of its revenue io forcing a 
supply of cotton for Manchester, 
what would follow? In a year or 
two, as soon as our manofactcrers 
could procure cotton again from 
their old sources of supply in 
America, the Indian Goveroment 
—and, what is worse, the Indian 
santry — would be left in the 
arch, Oar Manchester men would 
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once more discover that everything 
should be regulated on the prin- 
ciple of supply and demand, and 
that all that they had to do was to 
“buy in the cheapest market.” 
The Indian cotton crop would be 
left on the hands of the ryots, and 
the Government would be justly 
chargeable with having indaced 
the peasantry to engage in an un- 
profitable culture, simply to relieve 
the temporary wants of Manches- 
ter. In these circumstances, we 
consider that the Indian Govern- 
ment bas done, and is doing, all 
that can justly be expected of it. 
Two years ago it caused its officers 
to make known to the native culti- 
vators the dearth of cotton in Ea- 
rope—it offered its countenance to 
avy agents whom the English mill- 
owners might send out to treat 
with the peasantry, and promised 
to show special favour to any com- 
pany which they might form for pro- 
moting the cultivation of cotton. 
Moreover, the large expenditure which 
it has been making on the construc- 
tion of railways is an indirect assist- 
ance of the most important kind to 
the export of cotton, and roads lead- 
ing into the cotton distiicts are be- 
ing constructed at an even lavish ex- 
penditure. In bis recent Budget 
speech Sir Charles Trevelyan says :— 

“ This government desires that it may 
clearly be understood that any funds that 
can be expended with advautage on cot- 
ton roavs, or works of irrigation on navi- 
gation, or on any other useful works, 
will be granted during the ensuing year. 
There will be no difficulty as far as money 
ts concerned. The only limit will be the 
impo-sibility, in particular cases, of get- 
ting value for the outlay,” 

Again he says :— 

“ All that is possible is being done to 
increase the supply of raw cotton. If 
Governmeut became a producer or a 
trader in the article, private producers 
and traders would have to retire from 
the competition. The power of the Gov- 
ernment, therefore, is limited to protect- 
ing ev. rybody engaged in the trade, to 
enforcing the strict performance of every 
la ful contract, and to facilitating the 
conveyance of cotton to the coast. All 
this is being done without stint.” 


Although the greater distance of 
India from thie country must. ever 
place its prodace at a disadvantage 
compared with that of America, 
we are glad to see that the capabili- 
ties of India for cotton-growing 
are now acknowledged in quarters 
where hitherto. they have been 
stoutly denied, Sir Charles Wood, 
who used to be a sceptic on this 
point only a few years ago, now 
defends his refusal to exempt any 
farms in India from laod-tax, ip 
order that experiments might be 
made of cotton-growing, by affirm. 
ing that no such experiments are 
needed, and that the capability of 
India to produce good cotton has 
been amply demonstrated, In the in 
teresting debate which recently took 
place io the House of Commons Caly 
3), Mr. Ouaird expressed the same opi- 
nion with more detail. He said :— 


“The best cotton-growing soil in 
India is exactly the same as the rich 
cane-brake soil of America; and in India 
there are 12 degrees more heat and 20 
inches less rain than in America. Now, 
cotton is a sun plant, and it is possible 
by art to supply the deficiency of water 
in India. Berar will soon be opened up by 
railways, and all the best cotton districts 
are becoming more easi!y accessible every 
day. Mr Sandars states that in the Doab 
country, between the Gavges and the 
Jumna, there are 12,000,000 acres of 
good land, excluding the land of an in- 
ferior description. That is three times 
the extent of the cultivated land of all 
Egypt. The population of the Doab is 
9,000 000, g ving an average of 35v per- 
sons to the mile, a higher average than 
existed in China ; and it possesses & deep 
porous soil, is intersected by canals for 
navigation and irrigation, has excellent 
roads, and is now also about to be com- 
pletely opened up by railways. Mr. San- 
dars says thatthe supply of cotton there 
is only limited by the demand, and that 
the quality is greatly improved by the 
introduction of American and Egyptian 
seed. The cotton region of Dharwar is 
also about to be tapped by railways. 
From the increasing wealth of the coun- 
try the ryots are becoming iudependent 
of the native bankers, and everything is 
contributing to favour the direct opera- 
tion of European capital upon the devel- 
opment of the resources of India.” 
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In the course of the same debate, 
several members, speaking from per- 
soval observation and experience, bore 
welcome testimony to the fact ‘that 
the condition and intelligence of the 
Indian peasantry are very superior to 
what is vulgarly believed of them in 
this country. Allading to the igno- 
rant declamations of the Manchester 
politicians, Mr. Smollett said :— 


“We have been told that the people 
who grow the cotton are the victims of 
usurers, and that all the cotton is raised 
on contract, the contractors only giving 
the producer such a price as kept body 
and soul together. But I do not believe 
this statement about the usurers, because 
T have lived among the people, and have 
found that the supposed victims are a 
docile, industrious, and pradent race, In 
India, cotton is grown as a matter of 
business. The people there know their 
own interests, and they attend markets 
and fairs much more regularly than the 
people of England. The ryots only want 
to be let alone, and to have no Govern- 
ment interference with their prices,” 


And Mr. Orawford, speaking to the 
same point, said :-— 


“ However ‘cute the agents of Man- 
chester may be, I undertake to say they 
would be beaten out of the market by 
the natives of India in five minutes, 
They seem to think that the natives of 
India had no mercantile capacity; but 
that. is an entire mistake. Having lived 
some years among them, I can say I have 
never seen a body of men who had more 
intelligence or a more accurate know- 
ledge of the priociphs that govern men 
in mercantile business than the people of 
India; and no men, on the whole, are 
more honest or faithful in carrying on 
their business. At the same time, I think 
that European intervention might be of 
use in the process of packing and pre- 
paring cotton for this market.” 


The land-settlement of India has 
been a fruitful theme of vague de- 
clamation on the part of a certain 
class of politicians in this country ; 
and Mr. Cobden, in the late debate, 
went the length of saying that Sir 
Charles Wood deserved to be im- 
peached for his conduct in this matter. 
Unquestionably Sir Charles Wood has 
blundered, by imposing on the sale of 
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waste lands burdensome preliminaries 
which are quite out of piace when ap- 
plied to India. But the truth is, that 
the question of the waste lands in In- 
dia bas been as mach obstructed by 
hasty indiscretion as by over-caution 
and the multiplication of formalities. 
Lord Canning erred even more on the 
one side than Sir Charles Wood has 
erred on the other. The true bases 
for a right solution of the question 
were laid down by Lord Stanley six 
years ago; and if these had been 
adhered to and carried out, the ques- 
tion would have been definitively 
and satisfactorily settled before now. 
Lord Stanley was the first to deal 
with the matter, and the memorable 
despatch in which he brought it under 
the notice of the Indian Government 
was marked not more by boldness 
than by sound jadgment. He did 
not lay down any precise conditions 
of sale, but, he set forth very clearly 
the leading points that must be 
attended to either in regard to the 
sale of waste lands, or to the redemp- 
tion of the land-tax in cases where 
the land was already under cultiva- 
tion. In order to prevent the evil 
effects of land-jobbing speculation, he 
insisted that an indispensable condi- 
tion of sale should be that ‘‘a certain 
proportion of the land be cleared and 
brought under cultivation within spe- 
cified periods.” And in regard to the 
redemption of the land-tax, he said it 
might be allowed without detriment 
to the revenue, ‘in the permanently 
settled provinces of the empire,” but 
was not to be extended to other dis- 
tricts until the subject had received 
the fullest consideration, His emi- 
nently judicious remarks on this part 
of ‘the subject are as, follows :— 


“Tn the large portion of India, where 
the settlement. of the land-revenue is 
made for limited periods, the difficulties 
attending such a measure as the redemp- 
tion of the land-tax appear to me much 
less easily encountered. The settlements 
which have been concluded in the North- 
West Provinces and in portions of Bom- 
bay, and which are now commenced in 
the Presidency of Madras, provide for a 
remission of the money-amount payable 
to the State, in commutation of the Gov- 
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ernment share of the net proceeds of the 
land, after the expiration of a period of 
thirty years; so that if, from whatever 
cause, the relation between the value of 
silver and that of agricultural produce 
should be found to have changed, the 
opportunity. is afforded from. time to time, 
of readjusting the pecuniary dewand on 
the cultivators of the soil, without add- 
ing to their burdens, or saciidcivg the 
just dues of the Stute. This considera- 
tion appears to me most important, espe- 
cially in @ country like India where so 
large a proportion of the public ineome 
has, from time immemorial, been derived 
from the share reserved to Government 
of the produce of the land. Under such 
circumstances, the permission ‘to redeem 
the land-tax can operaie only iu so far 
as the people may avail themselves of 
such permission, as a permanent settle- 
ment of the land-tax at its present 
amount. The busis of calculation tor the 
redewption cap only be the rate of assess- 
meut now actually paid; and the re- 
demption being once effected, the State 
is for ever precluded, whatever change of 
circumstances may hereafter take place, 
from participating in the advantages 
which, there is every reason to hope and 
anticipate, will follow the measur s now 
in active progress for improving the ad- 
ministration, and for developing the ma- 
terial resources of the country. 

“Weighing these difficultiks on the 
one hand, but remembering on the other 
the importance of affording all possible 
encouragement to the employment of 
Briti-h capital, skill, aud enterprise in 
the development of the material resources 
of India, I commend to your earnest and 
early consideration the important ques- 
tions treated in this despatch. But I 
particularly request that in any sugges- 
tions or recommendations which you may 
submit to me, you will be especially care- 
ful not to confine them to such as may 
be calculated for the exclusive advantage 
of European settlers, and which cannot 
be equally participated in by the agricul- 
tural commuuity generally.” 


Lord Canning unfortunately did 
not adhere to these instructions, It 
is a singular characteristic of Lord 
Canning’s rule, that in his Jutter years 
of office he reversed every principle 
of policy which he had at first adopt- 
ed. For some years he gave no heed 
to the important questions brought 
under his notice by this despatch of 











Lord Stanley’s ; but jast before leav- 
ing India, as if ashamed that he -had 
neglected the matter so long, he pro- 
ceefied to take action of the most 
summary and hasty character, Al- 
though Lord Stanley’s despatch ex- 
pressly directed him to “ report the 
course” which he proposed to follow, 
he acted without the slightest concert 
or previous communication with the 
Home Government, and summarily de- 
creed that the waste lands of India 
should be sold indiscriminately and 
unconditionally at the rate of 5s. an 
acre ; and also that the land-tax might 
be redeemed in all parts of the coun- 
try alike, whether permanently settled 
or not. A more pernicious mistake 
could not have been committed. Con- 
ducted in such a fashion, the sule of 
the waste lands would have been made 
in such a way as to allow of their fall- 


ing into the hands of land jobbers, 


who would have bought enormous 
tracts of land, and kept them unculti- 
vated for years to come, holding them 
simply on speculation. Moreover, 
although the land-tax is the chief 
financial resource in India, the Go- 
vernment would have parted with its 
whole prospects of permanent revenue 
from these lands for a single payment 
of 5s. an acre. Lord Oanning’s en- 
actment in regard to the sale of the 
land-tax was open to similar objec- 
tions, and had also to be annulled, 
Bat, judging from Sir Charles Tre 
velyan’s Budget speech, the ques 
tion appears now at length about to 
be settied on a right basis. Before 
the holder of an estate & to be allow- 
ed to redeem: the land-tax, he -must 
have brought the cultivation of that 
esiate, not indeed to a maximum, 
but to a tolerably good condition 
compared with its capabilities, . By 
this meane, as Sir ©. Trevelyan 
rightly observes, the Government 
will be guarded against any undue 
loss, and the holder of the estate 
will be stimulated to cultivate the 
estate up to the required degree of 
productiveness, As this qnestion 
is really. the most, important one) 
affecting the material condition of 
India, aud as the true facts of the 
case are véry little known to our 
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home politicians, we shall extract a 
paesage of Sir C. Trevelyan’s speech, 
which puts the matter in its proper 
light, and shows what the Indian Gov- 
erpment are now prepared to do :— 


“The bigh prices of agricultural’ pro- 
duce strongly stimulate the extension of 
cultivation, which is attended, in the 
Madras and Bombay Presidency and 
some other quarters, with a direet pro- 
portionate increase of the land revenue. 
But, everywhere except where the land 
revenue has been already permanently 
settled, the. hope of obtaining that great 
boon furnishes a powerful additional mo- 
tive. In order to prevent any ‘undue 
sacrifice, it has been determined that the 
claim of the Government against an es- 
tate is not to be fixed until it has been cul- 
tivated wp toa fair average, leaving only 
the usual proportion of waste land for 

ture. 

“T have long been of opinion that a 
well considered arrangement for fixing 
the land-twx would, besides indirectly 
augmenting other sources of the revenue, 
increase the productiveness of the land- 
tax iteelf 

“The Government can under no cir- 
cumstances demand more than a mode- 
rate assessment. When, therefore, the 
cultivation has nearly reached its maxi- 
mum, cur obvious policy is to fix’ the 
assessment, and to trust for the further 
improvement of the revenue to the out- 
lay of capital and the accretion of wealth, 
which are the natural ¥esults of . perma- 
netcy of tenure, besides diminished -ex- 
penses of ccllection, and certainty of 
receipts. Thus the country. becomes 
divided between estates, the assessment 
of which has been fixed, and estates, 
which the owners are endeavouring to 
cultivate up to the point which will 
qualify for its being fixed ; and it is diffi- 
cult to say which condition is most con- 
ducive to the increase of the revenue. 

“The interests of the revenue are also 
deeply concerned in the sales of Waste 
land being made in the mauner most 
convenient to intendivg settlers: Every. 
difficulty will be obviated if the practical 
course which experience bas dictated at 
Ceylon be adopted—i. ¢., that instead of 
leaving intending settlers, to. go through 
a series of embarrassing and expensive 
formalities, pains are taken to survey 
and mark out beforehand the most suit- 
able allotments, with a view to their 
being put up to auction at fixed priods 
after full information has been given to 
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all concerned. A suggestion has: been 
already made to this effect snd matured 
instructions will shortly be issued.” 
Another question of a more diffi- 
cult and embarrassing nature—one of 
social ‘rather than of economic 
importance — is that which relates 
to the condition of the peasantry 
of Bengal. In India generally, tlie 
peasantry are on the whole very 
favourably circumstanced. Nearly 
all of them have each a small farm, 
the possession of which belongs to 
himself and his descendants in per- 
petuity as long as he pays the moder- 
ate rent or land-tax which is due 
from it to*the great landow ners or the 
Government. And in addition to this 
small farm, every ryot has a right 
to graze his cattle on the waste 
grounds, or“common,” which surrounds 
his village. Theoretically, the same 
state of things ought to prevail in 
Lower Bengal—legaily it ought to do 
80; but in fact it does not. All the 
estates in Lower Bengal were placed 
on a “ perpetual settlement” by Lord 
Cornwallis sixty years ago: that is to 
say, the land-tax was then fixed for 
ever at a certain amount for each es- 
txte, so that thenceforth all that the 
Government bad to do was to see that 
this fixed eum was paid. Under this 
system, however, it bas been found that 
the peasantry or cultivators on these 
large estates have been much oppress- 
ed by the zemindars or great land- 
owners, acting through their agents or 
‘‘ middlemen.” One form which this 
oppression has taken is the unusually 
high rent exacted from the peacantry 
for their small holdings. The gene- 
ral law of India is that the rents paid 
by the ryots to their zemindars or ta- 
lookdars shall be regulated by the 
“Perguonah rates,” or ordinary rates 
of the district; but in Lower Bengal 
this rule is either totally disregarded, 
or at least it is nullified by all the 
rates of the district being raised 
above their fair level. This evil result 
is generally regarded as a consequence 
of the “ Perpetual Settlement,”—and 
that it may be so to some extent we 
shall not wholly deny, and yet we 
do not see any connection between 
the two ‘things. Why the peasantry 
should be more under the power of 
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the great. landowners when these 
landowners pay a fixed rent to the 
Government, than when the amount 
of the rent. is or may be altered 
every twenty or. thirty years, we 
cannot see. The Government ip- 
terferes between the zemindar and 
his ryote just as little in the one 
case as in the other. It seems to 
us that the real cause of the un- 
favourable condition of the peasan- 
try of Lower Bengal is entirely dif- 
ferent from any that has been either 
suspected or suggested. These Ben- 
galee ryots—as the mere look of them 
showe—belong to quite a different 
stock from the population of Oudhb, 
of the provinces of the North West, 
and of the Rajpoot States. Any 
one who ever passed through Onodb 
—especially prior to the annexation, 
when the peasantry wore arms— 
and looked at the stalwart peasant 
striding along, with shield on_ his 
back and talwar at his side,— fice, 
bold-looking fellows, even taller 
than the average of Englishmev,— 
would have doubted whether he 
and his class were the sort of men 
upon whom zemindar or talookdar 
could try oppression with success. 
But, when you come down into the 
indigo plantations and rice-fields of 
Lower Bengal, and see the ryots as 
they come out of their villages — 
which aré generally hid from view 
within ever-verdurous. hedges of 
bamboo — you find they are a re- 
markably small-sized, _light-built, 
aud very dark-skinned people, to- 
tally different from the Brahmin 
and Rajpoot population of the up- 
per country, who also constitute 
the zemindars of Lower Bengal. In 
fact, in Lower Bengal the great 
landowners belong originally to a 
different race from the ryots, who 
form the mass of the population. 
The fact has never been noted, but 
it is an important one. And we 
believe that the low condition of 
the Bengalee ryots is. due, not to 
the “perpetual settlement,” but to 
their moral and physical inferiority 
to the rest of the population of 
Hindostan (i..¢,, Iodia north of the 
Vindbya mountains), which renders 
them less able to assert their rights 


and contend with difficulties, They 
are more inferior to the Brahming 
and Rajpoote than the Irish peasan- 
try are to the intruding English; 
Indeed, the territorial condition of 
Lower Bengal is very similar to that 
of Ireland; with this difference, 
that the Brahmins have been settled 
in Bengal for about thirty centuries, 
whereas the English have hardly 
been in Ireland for five. In the one 
case, the original diversity of race 
is remembered, in the other it ig 
forgotten: but in both cases it con- 
stitates a strongly-marked line of 
demarcation between the great land- 
owners and the peasantry. 

We believe that a permanent 
settlement of the land-tax is the 
right course to adopt in all dis 
tricts where cultivation has been well 
advanced. Nevertheless we must 
not expect that all districts where it 
shall be adopted will show material 
results equal to those in Lower Ben- 
gal. The delta of the Ganges is the 
garden of India, The soil is alluvial 
and of surpassing fertility, and the 
country is almost wholly exempt 


from the effects of drought, which 


occasionally produces dire famines 
in Upper India, All the lower 
parts of Bengal contiguous to the 
Ganges and Brahmapootra “ are 
overflowed during the periodical 
rains, aod forf® an inundation of 
more than @ bundred miles in width 
—nothing appearing but villages 
and trees, except very rarely the 
top of some elevated spot, the arti- 
ficial mound of some deserted vil- 
lage, appearing like an islabd.” The 
climate also is characterised by great 
humidity, and the amount of rain 
which falls during the south-west 
monsoon ranges at Calcutta from 
fifty to eighty inches. No other part 
of India is equally favoured. The 
zemindars also are ner 
wealthy, and well able to deal 

berally with the ryots or sub-bold- 
ers of the land, Nevertheless it is 
an equally indisputable fact that 
the peasantry of this most favour- 
ably circumstanced. province are 
very far from sharing in its. great 
prosperity. It seems that they are 
losing their rightful hold upon the 
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land altogether, and are sinking 
jnto the condition of a class of day- 
labourers. The zemindars are rack- 
renting the little farms, and as, 
when the peasant fails to ‘pay the 
rent, he loses his tenure, these 
little properties are rapidly falling 
into the absolate possession ‘of the 
zemindars. Just as the Highlands 
of Scotland were originally the pro- 
perty of the clans, the chiefs having 
only a right to receive a stipulated 
payment as head of the community, 
yet in course of time lapsed into the 
absolute ownership of the chiefs; 
80 the lands of Lower Bengal under 
the perpetual settlement are year 
by year passing out of the hands 
of the peasantry into those of the 
zemindars, and the peasantry are 
becoming a floating population de- 
pendent for existence on employ- 
ment as day-labourers. By some 
parties this is looked upon as a de- 
sirable change; but we cannot share 
in this opinion. The peasant po- 
pulation of Bengal amounts to up- 
wards of twenty millions, and we 
cannot look but with grave misgiv- 
ings upon even the most gradual 
conversion of these men into a mere 
labouring class—especially as the 
means by which the change is being 
effected seem to us unjastifiable, 
and are certain to produce a lasting 
embitterment on the part of the 

ple thus dispossessed of their 
oldings. We are very far from 
taking the part of the ryots ia re- 
gard to the late indigo disputes — 
that is a separate question, which 
we will not here discuss. We re- 
gard the question at large; and we 
cannot but think that the relations 
between the zemindars and the 
Tyots are in a most unsatisfactory 
condition, which calls for deliberate 
inquiry on the part of the Govern- 
ment. And if the intervention of 
the Government be found advis- 
able, we are very sure that there 
is nothing in the character of the 
perpetual settlement to render such 
Intervention less justifiable in Ben- 
gel than in the other provinces of 
ndia. Colonel Baird Smith, ‘in 
his report on the famine in the 
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North-West Provinces, stated that 
it was the labouring class which 
perished, and that it was the posses- 
sion of small landed properties, and 
the consequent accumulation of a lit- 
tle means, that enabled the popula- 
tion to tide over the three seasons 
of drought. The ‘Times of India, 
speaking of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, says—‘It is a rational 
conviction, based upon the known 
condition of our own ryots, that 
were a famine to occor in this Pre- 
sidency, there is no room to appre- 
hend any very severe suffering 
among them. A vast proportion of 
them possess means that would en- 
able them to tide over three famines 
such as that in the North-West. 
Bat mere labourers in any part of 
India would perish to a man, unless 
the State could save them.” 

And the Indian Government 
could not save them. With all its 
unequalled resources and advanta- 
ges, our own Government was power- 
less to ‘prevent the desolation of 
Ireland in 1847; and the Indian 
Government, with far inferior 
means, has to deal with an im- 
mensely larger population. All that 
it can do is to operate indirectly by 
the constraction of roads and rail- 
ways, Opening ‘up and linking to- 
gether all parts of the empire. Of 
what consequence is it that wheat 
is selling at fifty seers for the rupee 
in one place and at only ten seers 
per rupee in another, if the cost of 
carriage swallow up the difference 
of price between the two places? 
In India, as indeed in most coun- 
tries, the worst feature of a famine 
is not, primarily, a want of food. 
India every year prodaces food 
enough for all its inhabitants ;- and 
when a drought or blight occurs in 
any ‘province, the difficulties to be 
overcome are, first, to get food 
transported thither from other dis- 
tricts; and, secondly, to se the 
peasantry to ba food when it 
has reached them. The Trish fa- 
mine of 1847, like many other 
periods of Irish distress, was as 
much occasioned by a want of em- 
ployment as by a want of food. 
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There was food enough in this coun- 
try—or at least food enough could 
have been easily imported—to have 
supplied all Ireland, but the people 
could not buy. They had lost the 
produce of their, potato-bede, and 
employment was not to be had. If 
their small holdings had been as 
productive as» usual, they might 
have tided over the stagnation of 
employment; but no possible in- 
crease of employment could have 
sufficed to compensate the loss of 
their little crops. In India, want of 
employment. always accompanies a 
famine; because Indian famines are 
produced solely by the want of rain, 
and the earth becomes so hard baked 
that agricultural work of any kind 
is impracticable, . Therefore, what 
the Indian Government must chief- 
ly attend to, is the construction of 
roads and the careful. maintenance 
of all the just rights of the peasan- 
try to the use of the soil, which, by 
law and usage, has been the main- 
stay of their existence from imme- 
morial time. 

Even upon the Bengalee zemin- 
dars themselves the present state 
of things is producing evil conse- 
quences. They are becoming indo- 
lent, effeminate, dissolute to a de- 
plorable extent. We do not see 
that this is a necessary consequence 
of the perpetual settlement, any 
more than the oppression of the 
ryots is. It is true that the per- 
petual settlement in Bengal was 
fixed too early, and that, in conse- 
quence, the Government has thereby 
lost. too much of its land-revenue, 
and a proportionately large gain has 
been made by the semindars. Many 
of them have acquired large for- 
tunes, and they have no public 
duties or position which impose on 
them the responsibility of spending 
their incomes in @ worthy manner. 
They are also in a transition-siate 
from the old ideas to the new—they 
halt in @ neutral ground of scepti- 
cism between Hindooism and Chris- 
tiavity: and all experience shows 
tbat such epochs of transitivn have, 
of all others, the worst effects upon 
the conduct of life. In a lecture re- 


eently delivered before the Bethune 
Society in. Caleutta, the | Baboo 
Mokish Chunder Banerjea gave a 
melancholy description of the con. 
dition of “ Young Bengal.” Draw. 
ing a contrast between the educated 
class of natives in the old times and 
the same class after being indoctrin- 
ated with the science of Europe, he 
affirmed that “while all the worst 
enormities of caste and early mar- 
riages, and female and widow degra- 
dation, and offerings to stocks and 
stones, horrid Gogs and Magogs, gob- 
lins and hobgoblins, are still rampant 
within the social circle of our per 
famed peacocks, other moral evils are 
superadded which were unknown to, 
or at least uppractised by, the respect- 
able classes of former days.” Here is 
one of his contrasts :— 


“Look at that village patriarch. Sun- 
day and Monday, true to his time, he 
was up at early morn, prepared cheerfully 
to go through the prescribed routine of 
domestic duties—a perfect stranger to 
headache and nausea, to lassitude and 
the horrors! He did not know the his 
tory of the French Revolution, but he did 
not know dyspepsia. He did not know 
anything of maxima and minima, but he 
did not know tympanitis either. He 
lived according to the simple old regime, 
and looked the very picture of health an 
strength, laugbing at liver and dropsy, 
at consumption and apoplexy, and spurn- 
ing the aid of rhubarb and colocynth, ot 
quassia and calomel. Then look at the 
other picture, Look at that symbol of 
eccentricity, that impersonation of pro- 
crastination, that miserable sport of dia 
betes and dysentery, of vertigo and heart- 
palpitations—that eyeless, toothless, god- 
less, grey-headed octogenarian of five-and- 
twenty, stumbling through a short ex- 
istence, propped and supported by tonics 
and alteratives; and then decide what 
English education, merely as such, has 
hitLerto achieved for morals in Bengal.” 


We think the Babeo has over- 
coloured the picture, and that the 
‘Rast Goftar,’ in its strictures upon 
his lecture, has come nearer . the 
truth in the contrast which it draws 
between the new and old school of 
educated natives, It takes a Kuli 
Brahmin as the type of the old 
school, and says: “The Kulin Brah- 
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min has received no. ,Eoglish educa- 
tion ——a young Baboo has, The 
latter may love a glass of brandy; 
he may have no antipathy to roast- 
beef; he may be, a little self-con- 
ceited,. But then he is no advocate 
of suttee; he is not in love with 
infanticide; he does not marry 
twenty wives at a time; he is no 
enemy of widows, remarrying. All 
those institutions have a peculiar 
sacredness in the eyee of the Kulin 
Brahmin... Baboo Banerjea is at 
liberty to choose the Brahmin with 
all his perfections; we would rather 
prefer the gay Baboo with all his 
failings.” Bat these failings are 
sadly numerous; and in no part of 
India does the class of great land- 
owners appear to have sunk to 80 
low a level of character as in Ben- 
gal. “No part.of India,” says the 
‘Friend of India,’ “is so far from 
all capacity of exercising political 
rights and conducting self-govern- 
ment as Bengal, The intellect is 
there, but almost all that we mean 
by race, public spirit, and a capacity 
of national progress, is wanting.” 
The inferiority of the zemindars of 
Bengal, in point of character, to the 
native chiefs of Oudh, is probably 
owing in part to the fact that the 
former are surrounded by a native 
population in every respect _infe- 
rior to the manlier race of QOudh 
and Upper India. In part also it 
is ascribable to the transition of 
ideas, habits, and beliefs, through 
which the Bengalee magnates are 
passing, and which it may be hoped 
will ultimately lead them to a better 
state of things. Bat unquestion- 
ably, also, it is due in no small de- 
gree to the indolent. lives which the 
young Baboos are enabled to lead 
by. the present nature of the terri- 
torial system. The rental of their 
estates has + enormously increased 
since the perpetual settlement was 
made, and as there is no law of 
primogeniture, all the members of 
a family share in the proceeds to an 
extent: which enables them to lead 
a life of indolence and indulgence. 
As a feature peculiar to India, we 
may mention that no estate is di- 


vided among the members of a 
family,..bat. its rents are — which 
comes nearly, to the same thing. As 
a remedy for this condition of af- 
fairs, the, Baboo Banerjea insists 
hg the necessity of introducing 
the law of. primogenitare into, Ben- 
gal;. and the propose is supported 
by the ‘Times India,’ with. the 
earnestness and ability which char- 
acterise that journal. We_ believe 
that this proposal, new as it. still is, 
will ultimately commend itself to 
the Supreme Government; and the 
fact that the law of primogeniture 
has recently been promulgated for 
Oudh, not only without enconnter- 
ing any: opposition, but with the 
hearty apparel of the native chiefs 
and landowners of that province, 
ought to encourage the Government 
to extend the operation of the same 
principle of succession to the great 
estates in Bengal. We do not desire 
that such an act should be passed 
in. summary or despotic fashion ; 
but let the. Government keep this 
object in view, and we do not think 
that it will fiod much difficulty in 
legitimately carrying it into effect. 

The most serious defect which 
characterises our government of 
India is to be found in the judicial 
department,. To some extent the 
defect is to. be found in all branches 
of the department. Hitherto our 
English jadges in India have not 
given sufficient. stady to Hindoo 
law, which in some provinces forms 
the “common law” of nine-tenths 
of the population, and which, so 
far from being a barbarous code, is 
—as may. be seen from Sir Thomas 
Strange’s valuable work — one of the 
most logical. and complete systems 
of law ever devised, and which has 
mach in common with the famous 
Civil Law of the..Romans, as embo- 
died in the Code of Justinian. This 
defect. may be easily. remedied; 
bat the deficiencies in the native 
branch of the judicial service can- 
not be so promptly overcome, We 
have made native lawyers eligible 
to judgeships in the high coarta, 
but it is extremely difficult at pre- 
sent to find natives who are com- 
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petent for these high offices. The 
difficulty arises from the fact that 
the salaries of the inferior native 
jadgeships are inadequate to tempt 
able men to enter the service. All 
the petty jadges in India, and 
their number is legion, must be na- 
tives, for the Government cannot 
afford to give salaries which would 
induce even an English workman 
to accept the post. And small as 
is the income which suffices for a 
Hindoo, £10 amonth is obviously 
an inadequate recompense for a na- 
tive learned in the law, and possessed 
of moral character and discretion 
such as fit him for the administra- 
tion of justice. The ‘Times of 
India’ only describes an acknow- 
ledged fact when it says that “at 
present the subordinate courts are 
not even decent, and the judges’ 
emoluments are lower than those 
of any respectable shopkeeper in the 
towns where they sit.” We see no 
reason to believe that India is at 
present worse off in this respect 
than it has always been; but it is 
acomfort to know that things are 
beginning to mend. The examina- 
tion of the native Vakeels and 
Moonsiffs is becoming more strict 
in proportion as the Government 
schools are bringing forward more 
candidates; and Sir Charles Treve- 
‘Jyan has ‘turned his searching at- 
tention to devise a remedy for the 
other defects of the department. 
The evil, indeed, pervades the sub- 
ordinate branches of almost every 
department of our Indian Admi- 
nistration. “The practice in most 
departments,” says Sir ©. Treve- 
lyan, “still is to have a multitude 
of unprofitable, ill-paid, subordinate 
native servants, who prey upon the 
public without yielding any ade- 
-quate service in return. As their 
wages were fixed when the expenses 
of living were not half what they 
now are, they have the same excuse 
‘for abuse of power as the English 
civilians had before Lord Clive’s 
reforms. Increase of pay must 
therefore go hand-in-hand. with 
«diminution of nambers; and pro- 








per securities must be taken for 
the admission only of well-qualified 
persons into the public service. The 
inadequacy of the pay of the sub- 
ordinate jadicial establishments has 
long been a public scandal, and it 
is highly to the honour of the re- 
spectable class who fill these appoint. 
ments that there have not been 
more instances of malversation.” 
It is to be regretted that hitherto 
the Government schools have been 
attended almost exclusively by the 
pauperised class of Brahmins, who 
in this way have obtained a virtual 
monopoly of all the subordinate 
offices of the Government, especi- 
ally in the judicial department. 
The almost exclasive employment of 
one class, the individuals of which 
are closely connected with one an- 
other, cannot fail to be prejudicial 
to the public service. We may 
quote the following case in illus- 
tration of the disadvantage of this 
system. A correspondent of the 
‘Times of India,’ writing from 
Honore on the 4th May, says: 
“An inquiry is being carried on 
regarding the relationship that 
exists among the Brahmin officials 
of the district, and it has resulted 
in proving that they are not only 
all bound together by the ties of 
caste, but almost all of them by the 
ties of relationship also, For fear 
of giving offence, I will not detail 
the instances which have come to 
my knowledge of failures in justice 
which have arisen from this cause.” 
It is true that there is a want of 
educated men of other castes who 
might fill these offices, but it is 
alleged that the Brahmins convert 
their present monopoly of office 
into a means of deterring men of 
other castes, native Christians and 
Mussulmans, from seeking those 
appointments, by combining to per- 
secute them if they enter the ser- 
vice. In any case, the subject is 
worthy of the attention of the Gov- 
ernment, which is doing its best to 
keep pure the fountains of justice, 
and to give fair-play to all classes 
of the population. 
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GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


Waen Pepys recorded in cipher 
the daily events of his life, he was 
anconscious that his private diary 
would one day be esteemed by. far 
the most valuable part of his. be- 
quest to Magdalen College; that 
we should owe to it the truest and 
most vivid picture we possess of 
the times of the two last monarchs 
of the Stuart dynasty. In like man- 
per, James Gilray, George Craik- 
shank, and John Doyle,.as they re- 
corded passing events on the copper- 
plate, the wood-block, or the litho- 
grapbic stone, were little aware that 
they were accumulating treasures 
for posterity, the value of which 
can hardly be estimated until some 
future Macaulay shall spread his 
canvass before the eyes of our grand- 
children, and own how much, not 
only of the brilliancy, but of the 
truth, of his glowing word-picture 
is due to the labours of these 
three men. 

What would be our delight if, 
in some unexplored corner of the 
State-Paper Office or the British 
Museum, or amongst the hoards of 
some private antiquary, we were to 
come upon a packet containing 
eontemporaneous sketches of the 
House of Commons when Hollis 
and Valentine held the Speaker 
down in his chair whilst Elliot 
read his remonstrance; when Pym 
tose to impeach Strafford; or when 
the ery of “Privilege! Privilege!” 
rang its fatal warning in the ear of 
Charles! What would we give for 
such a record of the living aspect 
of Vane and Hampden, of Straf- 
ford and Cromwell, as Gilray has 
given us of Sheridan and Barke, 
of Pitt and Fox ! 

James Gilray was the father of 
English political caricature. Before 
bis time, it is true that political 
prints, existed, but they were for 


the most part obscure allegories 
like Hogarth’s *Times, requiring 
verbal keys in their..own day, and 
utterly unintelligible in ours. With 
Gilray a new era commenced, dar- 
ing which he has presented us, in 
an uninterrupted series, with a 
chronicle of political events, a mov- 
ing panorama of social manners, 
and a gallery of portraits of the 
principal actors, so far as England 
is concerned, in the great events of 
the world. The political series of 
his caricatures commences in the 
year 1782, shortly before the coali- 
tion between Fox and Lord North, 
and continues until 1810. It com- 
prises not less than four hundred 
plates,* giving an average of about 
fourteen for each year. 

When it is remembered that this 
period commences with the recog- 
nition of the independence of the 
United States; that it extends over 
the whole of the French Revo- 
lation and a considerable portion 
of the Empire; that it comprises 
the careers of Pitt, Fox, Burke, 
Sheridan, Wyndham, Erskine, and 
Lord Thurlow, and comes down to 
the times of Castlereagh, Canning, 
Lord Grey, and Sir Francis Bar- 
dett, and that the aspect of every 
actor who played any conspicuous 
part during that period is faithfully 
preserved “ in his habit, as he lived,” 
his gesture and demeanour, his gait, 
his mode of sitting and walking, 
his action in speaking —all, except 
the tone of his voice, presented to 
us as if we gazed through a glass at 
the men of former times,—we s 
feel that we owe no small debt to 
the memory of James Gilray. 

Nor is this all. He has given 
us with equal fidelity the portraits 
of those actors who, fill up the 
scene, who sustain the underplot 
of the comedy of life, but have only 





* The republication, a few years ago, contains three hundred and sixty-six; but 
many ate omitted from this collection, owing, no doubt, to the plates having been 
destroyed, or the engraving rubbed down in order that the copper might be used 


for some other subject. 
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a secondary share, if any, in the 
main action of the drama. Nor 
was he simply a caricaturist. That 
he possessed the higher qualities 
of genius — imagination, fancy, and 
considerable tragic power — is abun- 
dantly shown by many of his lar- 
ger and more important etchings, 
whilst a small figure of the unhap- 
py Duchess of York, published in 
1792, under the feigned signature of 
Charlotte Zethin, gives proof that 
he was not wanting in tenderness 
or grace. 

Of those who appear in the etch- 
ings of Gilray, the last has passed 
away from amongst us within a 
year of the present time. The 
figure of an old man, somewhat 
below the middle height, the most 
remarkable feature in whose face 
consisted of bis dark overhanging 
eyebrows, habited in a loose blue 
coat with metal buttons, grey 
trousers, white stockings, and a 
thick pair of shoes, walking leisure- 
ly along Pall-Mall or St. James's 
Street, was familiar to many of our 
readers. The Marquess of Lans- 
downe (then Lord Henry Petty) 
appears for the first time in Gilray’s 
prints in the year 1805; and it is 
not difficult to trace a resemblance 
between the youthfal Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of more than half a 
century ago, and the Nestor of the 
Whigs who survived more than 
three generations of politicians. 
The personal history of Gilray was 
a melancholy one. In 1809, his pen- 
cil showed no want of vigour, but 
his intellect shortly afterwards gave 
way under the effect of intemperate 
habits. The last of his works was 
‘A Barber’s Shop in Assize Time,’ 
etched from a drawing by Harry 
Bunting in 1811; In four years 
more—years of misery and madness 
—he slept in the churchyard of St. 
James's, Piccadilly. A flat stone 
marks the resting-place, and records 
the genius of “Mr. James Gilray, 
the caricatarist, who departed this 
life Ist June 1815, aged 58 yeare.” 

At the time of the death of Gil- 
ray, George Oruikshank was a 
young man of about five-and- 


twenty years of age. Sir Francis 
Burdett was a prominent figure in 
many of Gilray’s latest caricatures 
in the year 1809. One of the ear. 
liest of George Cruikshank’s  repre- 
sents the arrest of the Baronet under 


the warrant of the Speaker in 1810, ‘ 


The eeries is thus taken up without 
the omission of even a single link. 

The earlier caricatures of George 
Cruikshank bear strong marks of 
the influence exercised by the ge- 
nius ‘of Gilray. In some it is even 
difficult to distinguish the work of 
the two masters, and here and there 
a head or figure may be found in 
the works of the later, of which 
almost the exact prototype will be 
discovered in those of the earlier 
artist. But in that which stamps 
most value on the works of Gilray, 
Cruikshank followed with a les 
vigorous step. A glance at the 
etchings entitled ‘Preparing John 
Bull for the General Congress, 
1813;’ ‘National Frenzy, or John 
Bull and his Doctors;’ ‘State of 
Politics at the close of the year 
1815 ;’ and *The Royal Shambles, 
1816;’ and a comparison with the 
well-known series of Gilray com- 
prising the events connected with 
the French Revolution, will show 
at once what we mean. 

The great power of George Oruik- 
shank lies in ‘a different direction. 
In his own department he is as far 
superior to Gilray as he falls short 
of him in the walk of art in which 
no man before or since has ever 
approached the great Master of Po- 
litical Caricature. In another, re- 
quiring more refined, more subtle, 
more intellectual qualities of mind, 
George Cruikshank stands pre-em- 
inent, not only above Gilray, but 
above all other artists. He is’ the 
most perfect master of individual 
expression that ever handled @ pen- 
cil or an etching needle. This tal- 
ent is equally shown in his earliest 
as in his latest works. Of the 
former, one of the finest examples 
is the first cut of the ‘Queen’s 
Matrimonial Ladder,’ entitled « Qua- 
lification.’ The attitude was pro- 
bably suggested by Gilray’s plate 
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of the same illustrious personage, 
as ‘A Voluptuary suffering from the 
Horrors of Indigestion.’’ Bat here 
the superiority of Cruikshank over 
Gilray in this particular quality 
is at once apparent. Gilray’s "is 
a finished copperplate engraving, 
Oruikshank’s a slight . woodcat, 
bat there is not a line that does 
not tell its story. Down to the 
very tips of his fingers the unhappy 
debauchee is ‘fuddled.’ The exact 
stage of drunkenness is marked and 
noted down in the corners of the 
mouth and eyes, and the impotent 
elevation of the eyebrow. George 
Cruikshank was a severe anatomist 
of the vice long before any idea of 
his celebrated ‘Bottle’ could have 
crossed his mind. In the next cut, 
‘Declaration,’ the indignant expres- 
sion thrown by one or two lines 
into the countenance of the old 
King is equally fine, equally trae, 
and equally marvellous, The whole 
series of this little brochure, in- 
cluding the silhouettes on ‘The Toy’ 
(a little cardboard ladder which 
accompanied the original — publica- 
tion, and which has become ex- 
tremely scarce), convince us, perhaps 
more than any other work, of the 
wonderful vigour and inventiveness 
of the genius of George Cruik- 
shank. More than forty years have 
passed since the appearance of these 
works; and if we were asked who, 
through that period, has been the 
most faithful chronicler of the 
ways, customs, and habits of the 
middle and lower classes of. Eng- 
land, we should answer without 
hesitation, George Cruikshank. In 
his pictures of society there is no 
depth which he has not sounded. 
From the murderer's cell to the 
pauper’s deathbed there is no phase 
of crime and misery which has not 
served him to point a moral. Bat 
his sympathies are never perverted, 
or his sense of right and wrong 
dimmed, - by the atmosphere io 
which he moves. He is a astern, 
thongh kindly moralist. In his 
hands vice is vice—a foe with whom 
no terms are to be kept. Yet, with 
what true feeling, what consam- 





mate skill, does he discriminate the 
shades of ‘character, the ranks and 
degrees of crime, the extent and 
limits of moral corruption! In 
none of his works is this so ap- 
parent as in what we are inclined to 
rank as the most refined and com- 
plete of all—namely, the _ illustra- 
tions to ‘Oliver Twist.’ Charles 
Dickens and George Cruikshank 
worked cordially hand in hand. ‘in 
the production of this admirable 
work, and neither? will gradge to 
the other his share in the fame 
which has justly attended their 
joint labours. The characters are 
not more skilfully developed, as 
the story unfolds itself by the 
pen of Dickens, than by the pen- 
cil of his colleague. Every time 
we turn over this wonderful series, 
we are more and more — 
with the genius that created, and 
the close observation of human na- 
ture which developed, the charac- 
teristies of Oliver through every 
varying phase of his career, from the 
memorable day when he “asked for 
more ;’—of Sikes, the housebreaker 
(compare his face in the frontis- 
piece of the first volume, where he 
has just brought Oliver back to the 
Jew, with that at p. 216 of the third 
volume, where he is attempting to 
destroy his dog); of Fagin — from 
the “merry old gentleman” frying 
sausages, to the ghastly picture of 
abject terror which he presents in 
the condemned cell; of Noah Clay- 
pole—mark him as be lies cowering 
under the dresser in Mr. Sowerberry’s 
kitchen, with little Oliver standing 
triamphant over him with flashing 
eye and dilated nostril, and again 
behold him lolling in the arm-chair 
whilst Charlotte feeds his glutton- 
ous appetite with oysters; of Char- 
lotte herself, of Mrs. Oorney, of the 
workhouse master, the paopers, the 
boy-thieves, Messrs. Blathers and 
Daff the police-officers, and the im- 
mortal Mr. Bamble—a character 
which has furnished new terms to 
our vocabulary, and the glory of 
producing which may be fairly 
divided beteete the author and the 
artist. “Nor is the portraiture of 
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Mrs. Bedwin the housekeeper, who 
only appears once, but by that single 
appearance makes us familiar with 
her whole history and character, 
less admirably conceived and exe- 
cuted. The same may be said of 
Mr. Browslow and Mr. Losborne. 
Nor is this perfection the result of 
a lucky hit or happy accident, by 
which a far inferior artist may 
sometimes succeed in producing 
what is acknowledged by the eye 
as the impersonation of the impres- 
sion produced on the mind by the 
art of the novelist or the poet. It 
is the result of deep study and pro- 
found sympathy with all the varied 
action of the human heart. It is 
genius, the twin-brother of that 
which inspired Garrick and Kean, 
and which, in its rarest and most 
refined developments, brings before 
our eyes even now new beauties 
latent in the characters of Hamlet 
and of Rosalind. We say this in 
no spirit of exaggeration, but with 
a profound conviction that no hand 
could have produced such works as 
those of George Oruikshank, which 
was not the index and the organ of 
a heart deeply imbued with the 
finest sympathies of humanity, and 
an intellect highly endowed with 
power of the keenest perception 
and the subtlest analysis. 

In the contemporary society which 
he portrays, Cruikshank seldom 
wanders higher than the middle 
rank; and, like Dickens, he is most 
successful within the limit to which 
he seems voluntarily to have re- 
stricted himself. Mr. Brownlow is 
one of nature’s nobles, but he lives 
at Pentonville, and would be out of 
his element in Grosvenor Square, 
or even in Pimlico or Tyburnia. 
Every ramification of society beneath 
this rank has been accurately ob- 
served and traced out by the pencil 
of George Cruikshank; from the 
garret to the cellar, there is not an 
inhabitant with whom he has not 
made os familiar. The boarding- 
house, the school, the tea-garden, 
the chop-house, the police-office, the 
coach-stand, the market, the work- 
house, and the prison—every scene, 
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in short, where human life is telling 
its strange and varied tale —calis 
forth hip sympathies, and affords 
matter for his genial pencil. The 
mere enumeration of the works 
which he has drawn from _ these 
sources would fill a volume. The 
one. which, in recent times, has ex- 
cited most notice, is the series of 
desigos called ‘The Bottie,’ Many 
artists have attempted to convey a 
moral truth by means of a story 
told in pictures, With the one illus 
trious exception of Hogarth, all 
have failed in their object. The 
reason is obvious, It is the same 
which has been fatal to the success 
of religious novels and moral tales. 
The conclasion fails to impress the 
reader, because he has always pre- 
sent to his mind that the charac- 
ters and the incidents are mould- 
ed to suit the object of the writer, 
Mrs. Hannah Moore sought to con- 
vince the world that no _ safety 
was to be found out of the verge 
of the Clapham sect, and her novels 
and her dramas are forgotten; Mr, 
Trollope’s eagerness to make the 
virtues of High Church divines 
prominent, and the foibles of the 
Evangelical clergy conspicuous, is the 
main defect of his very clever no- 
vels. Mr. Craikshank bas embraced 
the doctrines of teetotalism with 
the zeal natural to his genius, and 
is devoting all his energies to the 
propagation of his favourite tenets, 
The result is the production of 
two very remarkable works—‘ The 
Bottle,’ and its sequel, ‘The Drunk- 
ard’s Children,’ each consisting 
of a series of eight etchings. The 
first plate shows a comfortable 
household. A young man, whom 
we ray suppose to be a respectable 
mechanic of the higher class, is 
seated at table with every comfort 
around him —clean, tidy, healthy 
children, an active, good-looking, 
good-tempered wife. The room and 
its farnitare betoken provident in- 
dustrious habits. He is one of the 
men who form the bone and sinew 
of the country. His past life can be 
looked back upon with pride and 
satisfaction; his present is bright, 
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and his future cheerful, This man 
is the hero of the story; and Mr. 
Cruikshank would fain persuade 
us that such a man goes post-haste 
to the devil, because on an unlacky 
day he drank a glass of whisky. 
If we could believe this, we should 
be compelled to give up the axioms 
of morality in which we have con- 
fided all our lives. The status of 
the man is the result of a formed 
character, of long habits of self- 
denial. If such a character is to be 
destroyed, and such habits to be 
upset so easily, what becomes of our 
trust in our fellow-men? In _ his 
eagerness to impress tbe moral 
he has so much at heart, Mr. 
Cruikshank has overlooked the fact 
that he is striking at the root of 
other virtues as important as og 
he would inculcate. If we are to 
accept his view of human nature, 
we must abandon all trust in 
the axiom that a character once 
formed for good or for evil is not 
upset save under the most excep- 
tional circumstances — circumstan- 
ces so exceptional that they cannot 
fairly enter into the calculation of 
the moralist. If this be so, train- 
ing and education are of no avail; 
we are the mere victims of chance; 
and our moral constitutions are so 
feeble that they wither away in 
hopeless consumption on the slight- 
est exposure to the free air of the 
world. Such a doctrine is fatal 
to all self-reliance, and all confi- 
dence in others—qualities essential 
to manliness and virtue. Having 
entered this protest against the 
conception and tendency of the 
work, we may, with a safe con- 
science, give ourselves up to the 
feelings of admiration which _ its 
wonderful execution excites, As 
in ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ and Defoe’s 
novels, when the mind has once 
accepted a state of facts wholly 
monstrous and repugnant to all 
experience, the details are worked 
out with such consummate skill 
that it is impossible to refase our 
assent to their trath. In this way 
the kingdom of Lilliput is an 
accepted fact, and Moll Fianders 


and her numerous husbands are 
admitted amongst our personal ac- 
quaintances, and become as real as 
people we meet every day. No 
words can do justice to the man- 
ner in which the effect of drink is 
traced upon the features of the 
man through the various steps of 
his career. We see him as’ the be- 
sotted drunkard, with his children 
starving around him; as the mur- 
derer of his wife; and, finally, 
as the hopeless criminal Jonatic. 
The pg of his children is more 
true to human nature, for they are 
initiated into vice whilst young. 
The boy dies a convict in the bulks; 
the girl terminates her life on the 
streets, by throwing herself over the 
parapet of London Bridge. This 
concluding plate is the culminating 
point of the tragedy, and few works 
have ever exceeded it in intensity 
of expression and terrible reality, 
It is the same story that Hood 
has told in his ‘ Bridge of Sighs :’ 


“The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver, 
But not the dark arch 
Or the black flowing river; 
Mad from life’s history, 
Glad to death’s mystery, 
Swift to be hurled— 
Anywhere, anywhere 
Out of the world.” 


All the subordinate characters— 
the drunkard’s wife, the wretched 
children, the depraved associates— 
are delineated with equal skill ; 
perhaps the finest of all is the head 
of the keeper of the “ threepenny 
lodging-house” who lights the police- 
man ioto the room in which the 
find the boy-felon, The stolid, 
stupid, half-drunk, balf-asleep, no- 
expression of his face, betokens a 
genius surpassed only by Hogarth 
himself. 

Hitherto we have been consider- 
ing Cruikshank as a delineator of 
contemporaneous character and man- 
ners. Bat it would be a mistake 
to regard his genius as confined 
within these limits. He steps with 
an easy stride from the busy tho- 
roughfare or the crowded court into 
the realms of fairyland. It seems 
as if the bonds with which he had 
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compressed his genius down to the 
routine of daily events and common- 
place characters had burst, and his 
spirit bounds forth with irrepres- 
sible glee, and indoiges in the 
wildest fancies, the most grotesque 
vagaries, and the most riotous mirth. 
Cinderella and her train glitter be- 
fore our eyes in fairy gold (the best 
of which is that in this case it is 
trae gold, and does not turn to 
slates); the bean-stalk springs up 
uoder our feet, and Jack climbs 
exulting to the top; Jack o’ Lan- 
tern peeps through the sedges, and 
laughs. at the deluded traveller ; 
Hop-o’-my-Thamb strides along in 
his seven-leagued boots in a way 
which we are convinced not only 
that he might have done, bat that 
he actaally did; the mysterious 
gentleman doubles up Peter Schle- 
mihl’s shadow, and packs it away 
as easily as we fold up our trousers 
and deposit them in @ portmanteau. 
When once he gives the reins to 
his imagination, there are no bounds 
to its sportiveness. A pair of bel- 
lows would not appear to be a hope- 
ful subject for the display of fancy, 
but in the hands of George Cruik- 
shank, it inflates itself with the 
breath of life. Its valve becomes a 
heart, and its nozzle a nostril; it is 
endowed with human passions and 
human affections, It sings, it dances, 
it falls in love. It does every- 
thing that it was least likely 
that such a solemn and flatulent 
piece of household furniture should 
do. It would require a volume 
merely to enumerate the titles of 
the works which at various times 
George Cruikshank has produced. 
The catalogue, in the most com- 
pressed form, of what is merely a 
selection from his works, which has 
been exhibited at Exeter Hall during 
the present summer, extends over 
twenty-two closely printed octavo 
pages. This “ collection contains 
above a thousand works; and, as 
many are altogether omitted from 
it, and selections only given from 
others, we feel little doubt that a 
complete collection would amount 
to at least double that number. It 


is in vain to attempt to direct the 
attention of the reader to a tithe 
even of those which are actually on 
the walls of the gallery. The 
‘Omnibus, the ‘ Sketch-book,’ the 
“Comic Almanack,’ the series of 
plates connected with the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, ‘Punch and 
Jady, the ‘Life of Sir John Fal. 
staff,’ ‘Greenwich Hospital; and 
hundreds more rise up in our me- 
mory, claiming grateful notice, 
which the want of space compels 
us to refuse. 

There is a middle ground between 
Fleet Street and Fairyland, in which 
George Cruikshank has displayed 
extraordinary skill. The historical 
romances and Newgate Oalendar 
novels of Harrison Ainsworth have 
given an occasion for the display of 
his genius in a direction as distinct 
from the everyday scenes of com- 
mon-place life, as it is widely sepa- 
rated from the graceful fancies of 
our own nursery stories, or the 
grotesque vagaries of the imps and 
genii of German demonology. The 
illastrations of ‘Rookwood’ and 
‘Jack Sheppard’ are full of talent; 
a few of the plates in the latter— 
‘Jack visiting his Mother in Bed- 
lam,’ ‘The Robbery at Dollis Hill,’ 
and ‘The Funeral at Willesden 
Churchyard” for example — pos- 
sess a merit approaching, though 
still far below, the unrivalled 
series of ‘Oliver Twist ;’ whilst the 
small etchings showing the various 
steps of Jack’s escape from New- 
gate, and his procession to Tyburn, 
are marvels of ‘skill for minute 
delicacy of execution, and for the 
vigour which the artist has  con- 
trived to compress within so narrow 
a@ space. Of the illustrations of 
‘Guy Fawkes,’ ‘The Tower of Lon- 
don,’ ‘The Miser’s Daughter’ and 
other works of a similar class, it is 
impossible to speak in terms of too 
high commendation. In these it is 
true that the individual character 
and expression which delighted us 
in ‘other works that we have referred 
to are less vigorously displayed ; 
bat, on the other hand, we have 
the most vivid realisation and pic- 
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turesque rendering of the scene. 
All the aids that are to be derived 
from the historical accessories of 
place and costume are taking advan- 
tage of, and the power and mys- 
tery of the most daring chiaroscuro 
are invoked to give effect to the re- 
presentation. Let any one’ who 
doubts the power of George Oruik- 
shank as a painter of the historical- 
prone y study carefully’ ‘Queen 
ane and Lord Guildford Dudley 
brought back prisoners to the Tower 
through Traitors’ Gate,’ and he will 
renounce his heresy. 

George Cruikshank is still among 
us. The same hand which, before the 
commencement of this centary, had 
twined ite infant fingers round the 
ebony shaft of the etching-needle, 
claiming es its own, with the sure 
instinct of genius, the sceptre of its 
fature sway, the rod which was to 
bend spirits to its command, is now 
busily plying its skill to reproduce 
on copper the great protest wherein 
its owner has recorded his wundy- 
ing declaration of war egainst the 
demon “ Driok.” If the title of a 
man to the gratitude of his race, to 
rank as a philanthropist and a bene- 
factor, depends on the amount of 
happiness: and innocent pleasure 
which he has bestowed upon others, 
the name of George Oruikshank 
is entitled to a high place amongst 
the worthies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Of the millions who, since 
his labours began, have been born 
into the world, fretted their hour, 
and passed away; or who, like the 
writer of these pages, still remain 
when their sun has far passed its 
meridian—of those who, day by day, 
are rising into manhood, and of the 
bumbers greater yet who will arise 
when that active brain is at rest 
and that busy hand is still, — how 
many have reason to bless the 
name of George Cruikshank! How 
many peals of infant laughter must 
ring their sweet music in his ears — 
how many beds of pain and sick- 
ness has he cheered—how many 
hearths has he brightened. Well 
do we remember, in the days of our 
own boyhood, how one gentle spirit, 


which has, long, long years ago 
taken its flight to heaven, would 
linger with delight which made it 
forgetful of pain over the creations 
of his fancy, and trace, with hands 
almost transparent in their white- 
ness and their slenderness,. the 
frolics of the elves and imps of 
German fairy story. Long may 
George Cruikshank enjoy the well- 
earned pride of looking back over 
half a century gladdened by hia 
genius, and the satisfaction which 
he may honestly feel from the con- 
viction, that no thought which the 
sternest moralist could condemn 
has ever been awakened by his 
pencil ! 

John Doyle (or, to adopt his more 
familiar nomme de guerre, H. B.) 
is essentially distinct in his mode, 
as well of conception as of execu- 
tion, from both Gilray and Oruik- 
shank. He can hardly with 
riety be called a “ caricaturist.” 

he Italian origin of that word, 
which has been so recently ‘intro- 
duced into our langaage that it 
does not appear either in Bailey 
or Johnson, implies — overloading, 
exaggeration. H. B.’s sketches are 
not exaggerated. They are ge 4 
faithfal renderings of the men 
whom our recollections of the last 
thirty years had made us familiar. 
These portraits are grouped round 
some familiar event of the day. 
A conversation in the House of 
Commons, a current anecdote, a 
popular bon mot, is reproduced 
by his faithful and rapid pencil. 
For the story of his sketches, 
H. B. was almost invariably in- 
debted to some source of this kind. 
He possessed no great powers of 
invention; bis satire was always 
playful ; he had but little sarcastic, 
and no tragic power; but in the 
art of producing a likeness he has 
never been excelled, and we much 
donbt if he has ever been equalled. 
We have no means of judging of 
the fidelity of Gilray, save by com- 
parison with the works of Reynolds, 
Hoppner, Romney, and other con- 
temporary rtrait-painters; and 
these bear high testimony to his 
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truthfulness. Bat our own me- 
mory enables us to bear witness to 
the marvellous accuracy of almost 
every portrait that H. B. has im- 
pressed on the lithographic stone. 
His sketches commence in the year 
1829. One of the earliest repre- 
sents the Ghost of Canning start- 
ling a Cabinet Council of the Duke 
of Wellington’s Administration, in 
the midst of their consultation on 
the Catholic Relief Bill. The latest 
was published in March 1851, and 
contains a portrait of Lord Jobn 
Rassell in the character of ‘ Hadi- 
bras setting out on his Crusade 
against Mummerier,’ with the cele- 
brated Durham letter stuck in his 
girdle, This sketch is numbered 
917, which gives an average of more 
than one sketch per week over a 
period of twenty-two years. When 
we consider that. during the later 
part of this period the sketches 
made their appearance at long in- 
tervals, the fecundity during the 
earlier years becomes still more as- 
tonishing. This was partly owing, 
no doubt, to the medium of which 
H. B. availed himself. The fatal 
facility of the lithographic stone 
gave a temptation to hurried and 
careless execution, which the sterner 
discipline of the copperplate would 
have repressed. H. B. would have 
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been a greater artist had he worked 
on the same material and with the 
same tools as Gilray and. Crnik- 
shank, bat we should probably not 
have possessed so complete a gal- 
lery of portraits, comprising all the 
men of note who took part in po. 
litical affairs from before the pass- 
ing of the Oatholic Relief Bill un 
til after the repeal of the Corn Law 
(a period more eventfal than any of 
a similar length since the Revola- 
tion of 1688), and of many whose 
reputation was but ephemeral, To 
criticise the works of H. B. would 
be to write a history of a quarter of 
a century. To omit any notice of 
his works in this paper would have 
been an act of ingratitude to an ac 
complished artist to whom every 
student of the history of his native 
country owes a debt which he will 
gladly acknowledge. Nor can we 
conclude these remarks without a 
passing word to one, the very varie- 
ty and fertility of whose genius pre- 
cludes us from more at the present 
time. Some future day we promise 
ourselves the pleasure of spending 
an hour with the bearty old gentle- 
men, the gallant boys, the _prodi- 
gious “swells,” and, above all, the 
charming sisters, cousins, and sweet- 
hearts and wives to whom we have 
been introduced by John Leech, 
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THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


CONCLUSION. 


Ir the question asked at the close 
of our former article were put to 
the clergy, and the clergy only — 
there seems good reason to believe 
that a large majority of them would 
give to it, at the present moment, 
an answer in the negative. We 
arrive at this conclusion from re- 
collecting the issues of a trial of 
strength which took place about four 
years ago. A quiet agitation was 
got up then in favour of that revi- 
sion of the Church’s Services which 
Lord Ebury has since advocated 
openly. The clergy were canvassed 
by printed circalars, of which a late 
Fellow of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge, is understood to have been 
the author, and out of the whole body, 
about 3800—say, in round numbers, 
4000—expressed themselves approv- 
ingly of the movement, Meanwhile 
Dean Trench, Dr. Jelf, and Canon 
Wordsworth, put forth a counter- 
document, to which, in the course 
of a few weeks, upwards of 8000 
signatures were appended. We are 
thus enabled to poll 12,000 out of 
the 20000 persons who, as incum- 
bents and curates, ministered at the 
Charch’s altars four years ago; and 
we find that the numbers adverse to 
change stood towards those who de- 
sired change as two toone. Of the 
remaining 8000 who returned no 
answers, it is fair to presume that 
they could have had no very strong 

ilections one way or the other. 
robably most of them considered 
the crisis so remote that they did 
not think it worth while to express 
any opinion on what seemed to 
them a purely hypothetical case. 
Probably not a few were too mach 
en in other matters to give to 
the he consideration which it de- 
serves, if it is ever to be treated as 
other than hypothetical. Be this, 
however, as it may, the results of 
Mr. Hildyard’s canvass were, as far 
as they went, decidedly against 








him; and there seems no reason to 
doubt that, if the canvass were re- 
newed to-morrow, the issues would 
be still more adverse to his views. 
Admitting all this to be true, 
however, and giving to it the fall 
weight which it deserves, we can 
scarcely be said to be driven to the 
conclusion, that the Church’s formu- 
laries and articles of belief, as these 
are set forth in the Prayer-Book, 
are, or ever were, intended to be 
stereotyped for the Church’s use in 
secula seeulorum. The most devoted 
of Churehmen has never pretended 
to Pe the Prayer-Book on a level 
with the Bible. The Bible, even 
when subjected to the rales of criti- 
cism which English divines of a 
certain school are beginning to ap- 
ly to it, is no subject for revision. 
e may or may not get a better 
translation than that which has been 
in use since the reign of James [.; 
we may or may not correct our chro- 
nology, bat the original cannot be 
tampered with, eliminated, or dis- 
tarbed. It must be accepted on the 
whole as the depository of Divine 
Trath, or on the whole rejected. The 
case is different with the Articles, the 
Litargy, and the Canons of the Eng- 
lish Charch, Haman wisdom, and 
human Jearning—not unaided by a 
Higher Power, as we believe human 
wisdom and human learning al- 
ways to be when applied to benefi- 
cent putposes—gave us these things ; 
and Human wisdom and human 
learning have already revised their 
own handiwork on three separate 
occasions. So, also, on three separ- 
ate occasions the Legislature has 
stepped in to render obligatory upon 
all who hold ministerial offices in 
the national Church, subscription 
to the recognised Confession of 
Faith, and a cordial assent to her 
forms of worship. Bat neither has 
the Church abrogated, by the latest 
of these acts, her authority to revise 
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her own handiwork from time to 
time if she think fit; nor is Par- 
liament precluded from repealing 
laws, passed long ago, and substi- 
tuting others in their room. The 
point raised in both Houses during 
the late session, ought not there- 
fore to be treated as one of prin- 
ciple. It is a mere question of ex- 
pedieney, in dealing with which, 
the best and. wisest. sons of the 
Chorch may differ, and the right 
answer to which is to be obtained 
only upon consideration of the 
whole case, after it shall have been 
fally stated. 

For the reasons already given, 
we arrive at the conviction that 
change of any kind would at this 
moment be distastefal to a majo- 
rity of the clerical body. But 
change, and the thought of change, 
are almost always distasteful to the 
majority of men who have grown 
old, or who have even attained to 
middle age, under any system or 
order of things whatever. It was 
not the contemporaries of Earl 


Grey and Lord Brougham who 
originated and. carried the Re- 
form Bill. Earl Grey and Lord 


Brougham were in a decided mino- 
rity among statesmen of their own 
standing; yet they succeeded in 
revolutionising the political infla- 
ences of the country, because the 
youth of Hogland declared in their 
favour. But the youth of England 
did not arrive in a day at the state 
of mind which gave us the Consti- 
tution of 1832. Years of gradual 
training were needed to bring them 
up to that point, during which Earl 
Grey and Lord Brougham, were 
among their instructors; for these 
statesmen began in boyhood to 
advocate principles of which they 
witnessed. the success only in ex- 
treme old age. So it is, or seems 
to be, in the Church. . If the clergy 
had been polled forty years ago, 
we will venture to say that not 
400 would have put their names 
to. the docament which was sub- 
scribed four years. ago by 4000. 


Who will undertake to assure us 
that, four years. hence, the 4000 
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subscribers will not have increased 
to 8000? Now, without entering at 
all upon what may be hereafter, it 
seems to us a great mistake to re- 
fase its just weight to what has 
taken place within the memory of 
living man. This change of mind, 
partial though it be, among persons 
so’ circamstanced as the clergy of 
England, this advance from hun- 
dreds to thousands of clergymen 
dissatisfied with the existing state 
of things, is not to be lightly re- 
garded even if it stood alone. It 
betokens a restlessness which we 
can neither ignore nor despise, and 
concerning which every thoughtfal 
and honest. son of the QOburch will 
immediately ask, How is it to be 
dealt with? But does it stand 
alone? By no means, If we look 
no further than to the state of 
Opinion as it was enunciated in the 
House of Commons on the 9th of 
last June, we shall find abundant 
evidence to prove that more minds 
than those of the clergy are un- 
settled on these subjects. The 
speeches of Mr. Buxton, Mr. G, 
Daff, Mr. Moncton Milnes, and Mr, 
Johnstone, evince pregnant signs 
of the times, Mr. Buxton and Mr, 
Johnstone in particular, represent 
&@ coming generation of statesmen; 
the thoughtful among those of 
whom most are still in a state of 
pupilage, but whom each successive 
year will send out in larger pum- 
bers to play a leadiog part in the 
great business of life. We are far 
from contending that these young 
men are right in their opinions, 
We know—the whole world knows 
— that their views are discounte- 
nanced by the maturer jadgment 
of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Walpole, Mr. 
Henley, Lord Robert Cecil, and Mr. 
Disraeli. Yet .there is the fact 
staring us in the face, that many 
of the ablest and best disposed of 
the young lay Churchmen among 
us, are dissatisfied with the laws 
which bind the consciences of the 
clergy, and desire that they shall 
be altered. Who will. pretend to 
deny, in the teeth of such evidence, 
that the feeling of uneasiness which 
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nearly 4000 clergymen have evinced, 
extends over a much wider space in 
society than that which they cover ? 

Again,. we are assured upon au- 
thority which admits of no ques. 
tioning, that candidates for holy 
orders in the Church of England 
are becoming daily less numerous; 
and that the falling off is most re- 
markable at those two seats of 
learning to which the Church was 
accustomed in other days to look 
mainly for the supply of her min- 
isters. “The number of candidates 
who presented themselves in 1862,” 
says Mr. Johnstone, ‘* was only 489, 
whereas twenty years ago it was 
606. During the intervening pe- 
riod the population of the country 
has enormously increased, and now, 
in all our teeming bives of industry, 
there is a great want of clergymen, 
pastors, and teachers. That want 
the Church is rapidly becoming un- 
able to supply. It is not that 
among our industrious artisans 
there is any aversion to the Church ; 
on the contrary, the cry in our large 
towns is, ‘Come and teach us.’ Bat 
the Church is not in a position to 
respond to the call.” Mr. Jobn- 
stone’s judgment in the case is fully 
confirmed by the lamentations of 
bishops in their charges, and of 
university preachers in their ser- 
mons. Year by year, day by day, 
the candidates for holy orders di- 
minish, so far as numbers are con- 
cerned, in this country ; while a con- 
stantly increasing population stands 
more and more in need of instruct- 
ed and devoted men to teach them 
their duty, 

Another distressing featare in the 
case, accepted on boih sides, is this ; 
that the young men who do. pre 
sent themselves as candidates for 
holy orders, are no longer the fore- 
most men of their day. From the 
universities we have ceased to wit 
bess swarms of class-men. pressing 
forward to devote their talents and 
learning to the service of the 
Church, and are glad, in consequence, 
to welcome the dregs of each term 
if. they will but come. Unforta- 
nately, however, even these do not 


come, except sparsely, and so we 
are driven to lay bands upon liter- 
ates, — in other, words, to ordain 
whomsoever we can get, whether 
they have received their education 
at Birkenhead or at St. Bees, or 
come to us without any collegiate 
training at all. 

These are facts — not only not 
disputed, but. avowed on all sides. 
The causes to be assigned for the 
evil are, however, subjects of . dis- 
pute. By the movement party in 
and out of Parliament, this hesita- 
tion among university men in gene- 
ral, this aversion of class-men in 
particular, to enter the ministry, is 
assumed to arise from the repug- 
nance of educated minds to tie 
themselyes up by subscriptions or 
declarations, or engagements enter- 
ed into. beforehand, from following 
after truth wherever she may lead. 
They who so affirm do not generally 
insinuate that either the Thirty- 
nine Articles or the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer are contradictory to 
truth, much less that among the 
rising young men of England there 
is any disposition to disbelieve the 
great doctrines of Christianity as 
the formularies of the Church of 
England set them. forth, Bat, 
somehow or another, the human 
mind has become so much more 
fastidious than it used to be, that 
pledges which were taken with in- 
difference half a century ago, must 
now be weighed and considered in 
all their bearings before anybody 
will undertake to be bound by 
them. Thus the whole point at 
issue becomes one of conscience ; 
and till means can be devised of 
allaying the scruples of that moni- 
itor, the dearth of intelligent. men 
to minister in the _ established 
Church of England will never be 
supplied. 

So speak the advocates of change. 
The supporters of things as. they 
are take a different line of argu- 
ment. They admit the premises 
advanced. on the other side, but 
deny the. conclusion. According 
to them, the Ohurch has ceased to 
attract the talent of England into 
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her service, simply because the so- 
cial position of the clergy is differ- 
ent from what it once was. Look, 
for example, to the change which 
has taken place in regard to fellow- 
ships. It is no longer necessary 
that the candidate for one of these 
shall be willing to enter into holy 
orders. This alone will account 
for the diminished pressure, within 
the universities, of young men of 
mark entering imto the Churech’s 
service. And with respect to the 
altered state of things elsewhere, 
recent legislation in Church mat- 
ters, with the throwing open of 
commissions in the army, of the 
Civil Service in India, and of the 
public offices, to general competi- 
tion, sufficiently accounts for that. 
It is idle to expect, in the present 
condition of society, that you can 
secure talent of the highest order 
for a profession which has so little 
to offer in the shape of worldly re- 
wards, and to which so many ne- 
cessary but irksome restraints are 
attached. Intellect of the highest 
order, especially in early life, can- 
not exist apart from ambition, and 
ambition has not much to feed 
upon in the work usually cut out 
for curates, whether in town or 
country. Thus, while both parties 
are agreed as to the reality of a 
great misfortune, their agreement 
goes no further. One assures us 
that conscientious scruples are at 
the bottom of the whole matter ; 
the other seeks the solution of a 
painful problem in considerations 
of a less elevated kind. The former 
says, in the words of Dr. Stanley, 
‘that intelligent, thoughtfal, high- 
ly-educated young men are deter- 
red from taking orders, by reluct- 
ance to entangle themselves in ob- 
ligations with which they cannot 
heartily sympathise, and which may 
hereafter be brought against them 
to the ruin of their peace and of 
their professional usefulness.” The 
latter, speaking by the mouth of 
Mr. Walpole, declares: “The truth 
is, that when you come to look into 
this question, you will find that 
it is not subscription that keeps 
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away intelligent and thoughtfal 
men. What has diminished the 
numbers of candidates for orderg 
is, that there is such a race of com- 
petition for the things of this life, 
for the professions of the world, 
that men will go into them at an 
early period, and that they choose 
those professions in which they are 
likely to receive a more remunera- 
tive reward than in adopting what 
is called the profession of the 
Oburch.” 

We believe that both parties are 
at once right and wrong, and that 
the balance of right or wrong will 
lean to the one side or the other ac- 
cording to the point of view from 
which the general results are con- 
sidered. There can be no doubt, 
in our opinion, eo far as the qnes- 
tion of numbers is concerned, that 
more men are deterred from takiog 
orders by contemplating the inade- 
quate rewards which the Charch 
offers to her servants than by any 
other causes. It is as little to be 
doubted, that the best of those who 
hold back are restrained by con- 
siderations of a far higher order, 
“fT have been told,” says Dr. Stan- 
ley, “on good authority, that of 
nineteen young men within the ac- 
quaintance of a single individual, 
who were within the last few years 
known to have gone to Cambridge 
with the intention of becoming 
clergymen, every one has since re 
linquished his intention, chiefly on 
the ground of the present state of 
subscriptions.” In the same spirit 
Mr. Johnstone, a high authority, for 
the reason which he himself assigns, 
declares : “‘ As, perhaps, the member 
of the House who has last come 
from the university, I am bound, 
from my own recent experience, to 
express my concurrence in what 
has already been said — that in Ox- 
ford there are many young men in- 
tending to enter holy orders, whose 
consciences have been sorely tried by 
the rigidity of prescribed subserip- 
tions and formularies.” 

Arriving at this conclusion, believ- 
ing that both the causes assigned 
are operative, and that each ope- 
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rates to the extent, and in the man- 
per just described, we are led to go 
farther, and to ask, Whether there 
be apy means available for coping 
with the evil? and if any, what 
means? Oan we undo the legis- 
lation on which one party throws 
the blame, or get rid of that com- 
petitive system which seems to 
attract all the rising talent of the 
country elsewhere than to the “ pro- 
fession of the Church?” Surely not. 
For good or for evil, the “ profession 
of the Church” has ceased to be 
what it once was, and we have no 
more power to bring it back again 
than to bring back the sessions of 
Parliament which changed or re- 
formed it. The smaller prizes, 
which are supposed to have former- 
ly lured our scholars into the min- 
istry — the fellowships, the preben- 
dal stalls, the: possible pluralities — 
are pared down to @ very meagre 
breadth, They may become more 
meagre still—they will never be 
brought back to their original obe- 
sity. Our greater prizes, the bishop- 
rics, have lost much of their value 
since they became equalised and 

uperised. They are much more 
ikely to continue in the line of 
diminution than to be raised up 
again to the eminence from which 
the Legislature Jet them down. And 
as to competition, he must be a 
very sanguine Oonservative indeed 
who dreams of the possibility of 
getting rid of that except by a 
Revolution. Granting, then, that 
Mr. Walpole and Mr, Henley are 
correct, their reasoning appears to 
land us in this predicament: that, 
while we pertectly understand the 
causes in which our misfortunes 
originate, we are forced to acknow- 
ledge our inability to take any 
steps towards removing them. 

Mr. Buxton, Mr. Johnstone, and 
above all, Dr. Stanley, lead up to 
an issue which is at least more 
practical. “We do not deny,” 
they observe, “that there is consi- 
derable troth in all that you al- 
lege.” “ For this great calamity— 
the greatest that threatens the per- 
mabency and the usefulness of the 
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Charch of England — there are, no 
doubt, many causes at work,—some 
trausitory, some beyond the power 
of any legislative enactment to 
reach. But there can be no doubt 
that one cause is the reluctance, 
the prpnag | reluctance, of young 
men of the kind just described to 
entangle themselves,” and so forth. 
Therefore, since you have no power 
to get rid of all the causes, do what 
you can to grapple with some of 
them. Subscription, bad in itself, 
has been rendered a thousand times 
worse by the recent judgments of 
Ecclesiastical Courts. “Young men 
see that the liberal constructions 
which enabled their predecessors 
in the former generation to over- 
step these obstacles, are now far 
less common than heretofore. They 
see that recent judgments in the Ec- 
clesiastical Courts, — that which en- 
forced the 29th article against the 
Archdeacon of Taunton—that which 
enforced a phrase in the 2) Article 
. E> a clergyman in the diocese 
of Winchester — and those portions 
of the judgment which enforced 
particular words of the 8th, 18th, 
20th, and 3lst Articles against two 
well-known writers in the diocese of 
Ely and Salisbury,— have proceed- 
ed on the principle that the con- 
tradiction to any single phrase in 
the Articles or Liturgy is consider- 
ed ivcompatible with their clerical 

ition, They observe that these 
jadgments, through not directly af- 
fecting the interpretation of the 
act. itself of subscription, yet take 
away the larger and more liberal 
sense, which at the beginning of 
this century, and down to the deci- 
sion of the Gorham controversy in 
1850, was supposed to mark the 
mind of the imposers. They are 
unwilling, accordingly, to make the 
same subscriptions which, in the 
last generation, were made without 
difficulty ; and although other causes. 
may have prediapoed their minds 
in another direction, this obstacle, 
ou their first entrance on their new 
and increasingly difficult course, is 
the final barrier that turns them 
aside. This burden, slight though 
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it be, is the last straw that breaks the 
back of the camel, already overladen 
with other scruples and anxieties.” 

We agree with Dr, Stanley, that 
recent decisions of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts have done the Church no 
good. Indeed, we go further than 
he, by expressing the opinion that 
they who appealed to the - Ecclesi- 
astical Courts on the occasions re- 
ferred to were not well advised, 
Bat is the inference which Dr. 
Stanley draws from these admis- 
sions the right inference? Should 
we gain more than we are likely 
to lose, by abrogating customs 
which have their inconveniences, 
certainly, but which were admitted, 
till very recently, to have served, 
in the main, an excellent pur- 
pose? Surely, reply the advocates 
of change, the good would far out- 
weigh the evil. Abolish subscrip- 
tions, leaving the laws of the 
Church as they are, and all will go 
well. It was thus that the clergy 
worked in earlier and better days ; 
it is thus that they atill work in 
almost every Church and religious 
communion except our own. “ For 
the three early centuries,” says Dr. 
Stanley, “the Church was entirely 
without subscriptions. The Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, and the clergy 
of the Eastern Church, neither for- 
merly nor now, are bound by any 
definite subscriptions.” Protestant 
Churches on the Continent are 
gradually laying the yoke aside, 
and some which were once the 
most exacting in their pledges 
have abolished them altogether. 
At home, Baptists and Indepen- 
dents are entirely free. Indeed, it 
is in the Established Churches of 
England and Scotland alone, and 
among some branches of the Wes- 
leyan connection, that the minds 
of the clergy are still fettered by 
obligations entered into at random. 
Why should these things be ? 

There is an old objection to rea- 
soning from analogy—that it proves 
nothing. Dr. 8 may be right 
or wrong as regards other religious 
bodies, but: he adds little to the 
weight. of his general argument by 
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telling us what they do. The real 
question at issue is,— Whether or 
no religious bodies which dispense 
with subscriptions from their clergy, 
hold fast, more tenaciously than the 
Church of England, the faith once 
delivered to the saints? In other 
words — whether their clergy teach, 
in a more comprehensive spirit than 
our own, the doctrines of Christi- 
anity as these are laid down in the 
New Testament. Dr. Stanley will 
searcely say that this is done either 
in the Church of Rome or in the 
Eastern Church. He will scarcely 
affirm it of any one of the Conti- 
ninental Protestant Churches. Bat 
granting that the reverse were the 
case — assuming that the Churches 
of Rome, Greece, Geneva, Holland, 
the Lutheran Churches of Ger- 
many, and the Scandinavian Cbur. 
ches, were as free from the taint 
of heresy as our own Church, and 
far more philosophical — is the cir- 
cumstance to be attributed to the 
larger measure of independence in 
the region of thought which they 
severally allow to their clergy? 
Are the clergy of the Romish 
Church, for example, more free 
than the English clergy to discri- 
minate, in their interpretation of 
Scriptare, between what is, and 
what is not, the dictate of inspira- 
tion? Is not all this settled for 
them by an authority which they 
dare not question? Let any im- 
partial person read the oath which 
every bishop-elect in the Church of 
Rome takes previous to consecra- 
tion, and he will be able to judge 
for himself. It is the most strin- 
gent form of words that ever was 
compiled. It takes away all liberty, 
not of speech alone, but of thought. 
The same may be said of the obliga- 
tions assumed by each of the inferior 
orders of the clergy. They undertake 
to believe all that the Church shall 
pronounce to be true, and to dis- 
believe whatever the Church shall 
pronounce to be false. And yet, 
as Mr. Disraeli well observed, 
“there has been as much dissent, 
as much heresy, as much schism in 
the Church of Rome as in the 
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Church of England.” Did the ab- 
sence of subscriptions on the part 
of the clergy interpose any ob- 
stacle to the rise and progress of 
that Reformation of which we, the 

le of England, are now reaping 
the benefit? Or will anybody 
deny that it is by a system of man- 
agement unequalled elsewhere for 
vigour and adroitness, that freedom 
of opinion is alternately restrained 
and utilised in a church which 
calls itself infallible? It follows, 
from all this, that the Church of 
Rome cannot be cited in evidence 
against the Church of England, on 
the ground either of the simpli- 
city of her doctrines or the amount 
of freedom which she concedes 
to clerical consciences. These con- 
sciences have, no doubt, from time 
to time broken bounds; and the 
Church of Rome has in  conse- 
quence suffered over and over 

in, evils similar to those which 
beset the Church of England. But 
her intimate relations with the 
civil governments of Western EKa- 
rope — the superiority, indeed, 
which in a ruder age she managed 
to establish over them—gave her ad- 
vantages to which the Church of 
England could never lay claim, ex- 
cept in violation of the principle 
by which she exists. ‘“ Dissent,” 
says Mr. Disraeli, in his admirable 
speech of the 9th of June, “has, 
in the Church of Rome, occasion- 
ally been forcibly suppressed, schism 
has in some instances been adroitly 
managed, and heresy has found a 
safety-valve in the institution, some- 
times, even of monastic orders.” 

With respect, again, to the Eastern 
Charch, her condition altogether is 
80 different from that of the Church 
of England, that every attempt to 
compare the one with the other 
must necessarily fail. In the first 
place, what is meant by the expres- 
sion, “the Eastern Church”? We 
have churches many in the East— 
the Church as it is in Russia, the 
Oharch as it is in Armenia, the 
Church as it is in Palestine, the 
Church as it is in Turkey and 
Greece. These, called indifferently 





the Charch of the East, differ one 
from another in doctrine, in discip- 
line, and in ceremonial. Their con- 
stitations are unlike, their modes 
of worship dissimilar—and they 
hate one another with an intensity 
of feeling which appears to be ia- 
separable from religious disraptions. 
If, from the first, the Church of the 
East had bound her clergy to accept 
and subscribe a common exposition 
of Obhristian faith and practice, 
such a state of things never could 
have occurred. Is Dr. Stanley de- 
sirous that each diocese, or even 
each province in the Church of Eng- 
land, shall have its own creed, its 
own customs, its own form of gov- 
pe its own net 

gain, is not Dr. Stanley begging 
the whole vr when he appeals 
to the condition of the Church ia 
the first three centaries?— as if it 
were possible for the COharch of 
England, in this advanced stage of 
the world’s history, to become again 
what the Ohurch of the first three 
centuries was. A moment's reflee- 
tion might have shown him that, in 
the apostolic age at least, subscrip- 
tions were not only not required, 
bat were impossible. While as; yet 
the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment were unwritten, there . could 
be no standard of orthodoxy except 
the oral teaching of the apostles, 
Bat it by no means follows that, in 
the apostolic age, laymen about to 
be admitted into the order of the 
priesthood were not constrained by 
some form of obligation as stringent 
as any now in use. What other- 
wise could St, Paul mean in his ad- 
dresses to Timothy and to Titas?— 
to the former, whom he charges, 
“that good thing which was com- 
mitted unto thee, keep, by the 
Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us :” 
to the latter, when, in reference to 
the responsibility of a bishop, he 
says that a bishop shall “hold fast 
the faithfal word as he had been 
taught, that he may be able by 
sound doctrine both to exhort and 
to convince the gainsayers.” But 
this is not all. e labour under 
a grievous delusion if we suppase 
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that there ever was an interval in 
the Church’s history more fertile 
in extravagances, more abounding 
in error than the three first cen- 
turies. Before the apostles went 
to their rest, Hymeneus, Alexan- 
der, Phyletus, Hermogenes, Demas, 
and Diotryphes, had begun to 
trouble the Church. The Gnostics 
were busy while the second cen- 
tary was still young; and the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites ere it 
grew old. Of the mischief done by 
the Platonists of Alexandria to that 
simple faith on which they en- 
grafted their own speculative no- 
tions, we need not stop to speak. 
Origen himself, as Dr, Stanley well 
knows, left a legacy to the Church 
of which she has never got rid, and 


which cannot be sufficiently de- 
plored; while Clemens, though 
learned and eloquent, advanced 


many opinions which we find it 
extremely difficult to reconcile to 
the simplicity of the gospel narra- 
tive. And things grow worse, as 
we descend the stream of time. 
The Manichean heresy arose in the 
third century. Then also Noetus 
and Sabellius set up their schools; 
and Paul of Samosata, the expoun- 
der of tenets which, in a modified 
degree, the more candid Beryllus 
had tanght, founded a sect which 
called themselves by his name, and 
adhered to his principles after he 
had himself been degraded from the 
Episcopate. With these and many 
more facts of the same kind famil- 
iar to him, it is astonishing that a 
scholar and a logician like Dr. Stan- 
ley should point to the Church of 
the three first centuries, as exem- 
plifying the wisdom of exacting no 
pledges beforehand from those who 
are about to be charged with the 
duty of instructing the laity in the 
principles of the Christian religion. 

Of the Protestant Churches of the 
Continent, it may suffice to observe 
that there is little either in their 
polity or general condition which 
can command the admiration, far 
less excite the envy, of any member 
of the Church of England, whether 
lay or clerical. Wherever Protest- 
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antism is established, even in a 
modified degree, or brought, as in 
Prussia and the Scandinavian na- 
tions, into alliance with the State, 
the ancient Confessions of Faith 
are still accepted and subscribed, 
Wherever it is tolerated merely, ag 
in France, there is no Church, pro- 
perly so called, but only a loose 
federacy of congregations, without 
any common bond of discipline or 
ritual, or even of faith to keep them 
together. As to the Church of Ge- 
neva, the less that is said about it the 
better. In emancipating themselves 
from the obligation to subscribe, 
the Swiss pastors broke loose, or ap. 
peared to do so, from restraints of 
every kind, till Geneva, which was 
once the headquarters of rigid Oal- 
vinism, became in our own day the 
very focus of rationalism. Whatever 
we do, let us guard the Church of 
England from exposure to a similar 
calamity ; against which we are con- 
fident that no living men would op- 
pose themselves more stoutly than 
Dr, Stanley, Mr. Baxton, and Mr. 
J obnstone. : 

It appears, then, that in the his 
tory of the past we can discover 
little evidence of the healing infla- 
ence of that entire freedom from 
subscription which the extreme sec- 
tion of the movement-party recom- 
mend. On the contrary, it has been 
shown that heresies and divisions 
were never so abundant as in the 
ages preceding the Council of Nicwa, 
Subsequently to that era, the at- 
tempt “to preserve the unity of the 
Church, not by preliminary pro- 
mises or oaths, but by the general 
laws of discipline and order,” sig- 
nally failed. The Western 
Eastern Churches parted under cir- 
cumstances with which every reader 
of ecclesiastical history is acquaint 
ed. Since that severance both have 
further broken up; the Charch of 
the East, as was shown a few pages 
back ; the Church of the West, by 
the secession from ber communion 
of Eogland, Scotland, the Scandi- 
navian nations, a large portion of 
Germany and of Switzerland. — If 
Italy, France, Austria, Portugal, and 
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Spain still preserve their allegiance 
to the Pope, the circumstance is 
certainly not attributable to the 
fact that the clergy of these coun- 
tries have neither articles of religion 
to subscribe, nor a Book of Common 
Prayer to assent and consent to. 
The Church of which they are the 
ministers is not, like that of Eng- 
land, a strictly national Church. 
It abjures the restraints of nation- 
ality in every form, and affects to be 
catholic or unversal, It is unde- 
niably the Church of many nations, 
differing among themselves in lan- 
guage, laws, and customs; and it 
is served by a clergy whom a forced 
celibacy cats off from the common 
ties of citizenship, and who are 
pledged in the most solemn manner, 
and under the heaviest penalties, to 
think and act as the Oburch shall 
require, and not otherwise. What 
need could there be in a society so 
constitated for written confessions 
of faith, which, though subscribed 
to-day, may be abrogated to-morrow 
by the same anti-national autho- 
rity which yesterday imposed them ? 
Now the Church of England, in 
breaking away from this bondage, 
amalgamated herself entirely with 
the State of England, and to jostify 
the act was bound to give reasons 
for the coarse which she had taken. 
This it was which imposed upon 
her the necessity of drawing up a 
confession of faith, which the people, 
acting through their representatives 
in Parliament, required her minis- 
ters to accept and to subscribe, This 
also it was which rendered neces 
sary the compilation of a Service- 
Book, to which, because it embodies 
the Church’s principles, the people, 
acting through their representatives, 
required the clergy to assent, as 
well as to use it. How these arrange- 
ments were brought about we have 
sufficiently shown in a former paper. 
There may bave been errors, perhaps 
faults, in the means adopted for 
the attainment of the end— and the 
end, so far as absolate Church unity 
is concerned, may have partially 
failed ; bat we really do not see 
how, by any other process, a perfect 


understanding of the Church’s views 
was to be obtained two centuries 
ago, or is to be obtained now. It 
is idle to say that, by the terms on 
which they are admitted into holy 
orders, the clergy are sufficiently 
barred against teaching otherwise 
than as the Church directs. If we 
put aside the oath of supremacy, 
there is absolately nothing in our 
forms of ordination service to which 
@ conscientious member of the 
Church of Rome could reasonably 
object. The questions put by the 
bishop and answered by the candi- 
date, according to the rubric of the 
Prayer-Book, differ rather in sound 
than in sense from those which our 
readers will find in the ‘ Pontificale 
Romanum.’ The brief conference 
between the bishop and the arch- 
deacon when the candidates are 
brought forward, and the bishop's 
subsequent addresses to the congre- 
gation and to the candidates them- 
selves, are essentially the same in 
both ; and though it be true that 
the Prayer-Book seems to lay greater 
stress than the Pontificale on the 
acceptance of Holy Scripture as the 
standard of Divine trath, the Pon- 
tificale cannot be said to pe neglect- 
fal of that point, inasmuch as it 
constrains the candidates standing 
before the altar to repeat and to 
accept the Apostles’ Creed. Both 
Churches also require a promise of 
canonical obedience to the ordinary, 
which the Chorch of Rome makes, 
perhaps, somewhat more peremp- 
tory than the Church of England ; 
but, ii the main, the services bear 
80 close a resemblance one to an- 
other, that he who has gone through 
the ceremonial of ordination as the 
Charch of England reqaires, need 
not, on that accoant, be restrained 
from teaching as the Obureh of Rome 
teaches. Io itself, therefore, the 
ordination service with us sets up 
no barrier between the Charch of 
England and the Church of Rome ; 
while the two Churches, as all the 
world knows, are at one with re 
spect to the canon of Scripture, and 
treat the Apocrypha so far with re- 
spect that it is used by both in the 
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course of their celebration of public 
worsbip. 

But if the Protestantism of the 
Church of England be not suffici- 
ently guarded by the general tone 
of her ordination services, the Oath 
of Supremacy which is required 
alike of bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons, is surely explicit enough to 
satisfy the most fastidious on that 
head. Undoubtedly it is; but what 
then? Is it true “that no foreign 
prince, person, or prelate, state or 
potentate, hath or ought to have 
any jurisdiction, power, superiority, 
pre-eminence, or authority, spiritual 
or ecclesiastical, within this realm ?” 
The question of right, every Protest- 
ant will at once answer in the 
negative ; the question of fact lies 
in quite a different category. There 
are six or seven millions of Her 
Majesty’s subjects who do concede 
to a foreign prince and prelate, 
jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre- 
eminence, and authority, ecclesias- 
tical and spiritual, within the realm ; 
and what is more, Her Majesty’s 
Government is cognisant of the fact 
—is a consenting party to it, and 
treats with the clergy of these six 
or seven millions, on the basis that, 
in matters ecclesiastical and spirit- 
ual, they are the servants of the 
Pope of Rome. Yet évery candidate 
for holy orders in the Church of 
England is called upon to declare 
that this cannot be, and to confirm 
his declaration by an appeal to the 
Deity. Now, it may be very in- 
genious to explain that the Oath 
of Supremacy, explicit and distinct 
as it seems to be, means nothing 
more than a public and solemn 
avowal of the sentiments of the in- 
dividual by whom it is pronounced. 
So far as he is concerned, no foreign 
prince, person, or prelate has or 
ought to have any power, pre- 
eminence, or authority, ecclesiasti- 
cal or spiritual, within the realm. 
But the question immediately arises, 
Was this the sense in which the 
framers of the Oath intended it to 
be taken? And if this be not its 
original sense, have we any right to 
retain the words, applying to them 
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a meaning which is forced and un- 
natural? It is clear, then, that in 
throwing us upon the ceremonial at 
ordination, they who advocate the 
repeal of the laws which enjoin 
subscription and assent beforehand, 
place us between the horns of a 
dilemma. If we accept the ordina- 
tion questions, getting rid of the 
Oath of Supremacy, we liberate the 
clergy from the single pledge that 
was left of allegiance to the Na 
tional Church of England. If we 
retain the Oath of Supremacy as it 
stands, we compel the clergy to do 
something like violence to their 
own consciences, by swearing gener- 
ally to that which, if true at all, is 
true only in part. 

Again, the advocates of extreme 
measures seem to forget that it is 
of far more importance to the laity 
of England than to the clergy, that 
the orthodoxy of the National 
Church should be carefully fenced 
in and maintained. That this can 
be done in a communion which, 
being in alliance with the State, 
acknowledges no infallible head 
upon earth, otherwise than by the 
compilation of summaries of the 
Church’s belief, which the clergy 
shall be required to accept as their 
standard of doctrine, no reasonable 
person will contend. And if the 
pecessity of preparing and accept- 
ing such confessions of faith be 
conceded, the mode by which the 
clergy are to be kept faithful to the 
nation’s creed becomes a point of 
secondary importance. According 
to Dr. Stanley and Mr. Buxton, it 
is best, having established this na- 
tional confession, to admit laymen 
into holy orders unfettered by any 
pledges to adhere to it, and to re- 
strain them ever afterwards from 
deviating from what is there laid 
down, by a constant application of 
the power of the law. According 
to Mr. Walpole, and those who think 
with Mr. Walpole, it is best that 
laymen, before they are admitted 
into the order of the national clergy, 
should accept the national creed ; 
and this cannot be done more effec- 
tually, or with greater solemnity, 
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than by the process through which 
candidates for holy orders in the 
Church of England are at the 
nt moment required to pass. 
hich party is right, which party 
wrong, can be determined only 
by appealing to experience. And 
we greatly deceive ourselves if the 
weight of this authority be not now, 
as it always was, against the former 
of these theories. 

Let us put in the background, as 
already disposed of, the Church of 
the three first centuries — the Rom- 
ish Church,§ the Eastern Church, 
and the Protestant Churches of the 
Continent — confining ourselves to a 
consideration of what was, and con- 
tinnes to be, the condition of those 
religious bodies among ourselves 
who exact no public pledges or 
subscriptions of any kind from the 
individuals appointed to minister 
among them. These are, indeed, 
few in number. Dr. Stanley limits 
them to Baptists and Independents, 
though he might have gone farther 
had it suited his purpose so to do; 
for the body known as English 
Presbyterians had once the same 
Confession of Faith which is still re- 
tained in the Presbyterian Churches 
of Scotland, and to which, equally 
with the Scottish Churches, they 
required their ministers to append 
their signatures. Bat the Kng- 
lish Presbyterian Church, like the 
Church of Geneva, gradually loosen- 
ed herself from this restraint, and 
the consequence was, an almost 
universal lapse among her congre- 
gations into Unitarianism. Dr. Stan- 
ley is too well read in the legal and 
parliamentary history of his own 
country to be unacquainted with the 
proceedings which this divergence 
from the Westminster Confession 
rendered necessary. 

It appears, then, that it is only 
by comparison with the Baptist 
and Independent bodies amongst 
us that the Oburch of England suf- 
fers. These religionists, we are 
told, have never imposed the bar- 
den of subscription on their min- 
isters ; yet their standard of ortho- 
doxy has not varied; so that.in 


all points of importance they still 
speak the same thing. Is this latter 
assertion quite correct? So far as 
the Baptists are concerned it is 
notoriously incorrect. Instead of 
one we have now iive distinct 
Baptist bodies, each differing from 
all the rest on some vital point of 
doctrine And what is more, a 
section not the least numerous, or 
the least respectable of the whole, 
has gone over, like the English Pres- 
byterians, to  Unitarianism. Bat 
granting that Dr. Stanley were right 
to the letter, what then? Neither 
the Independents nor the Baptists 
constitute a aoe The 3444 

tions whi n 1851 wor- 
shipped throughout England and 
Wales in Independent chapels, were 
3444 distinct churches, Each se- 
lected its own officers, of whom the 
minister was one; and though a 
public declaration of ‘faith and 
order” was put forth not long “go 
upon authority, as common to all, 
no single minister is bound by it 
for an hour should the bulk of his 
congregation desire a change. In 
this respect the Baptiste’ customs 
pwns d agree Lan those of the In- 
d nts. eir 2789 congrega- 
tions are as mach independent one 
of another as all are independent 
of the Church of England. They 
severally select and set apart their 
own minister and church-officers, who 
must teach as the great body of their 
hearers desire to be taught, or else 
make way for somebody else. 

We cannot imagine that Dr. Stan- 
ley or Mr. Johnstone desire to see 
the Church of England brought to 
this, were-such a state of things 
compatible, as it clearly is not, with 
the abstract idea of a Church, estab- 
lished or unestablished. The point 
at which they are aiming is dif- 
ferent. They wish to borrow from 

i and Independents what- 
ever seems to be good in their con- 
stitution, and to leave the evil be- 
hind. And the good may be com- 
pressed into a single clause of a 
sentence,— exemption from  sub- 
scriptions and declarations as a ocon- 
dition to ordination. Be it 80; 
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but then there will follow such a 
change of responsibility as has very 
little to recommend it. A solemn 
trust, which is now held by the 
Church at large, most be transferred 
to. individual officers and members 
of the Church; for neither ‘Baptists 
nor Independents permit teachers 
to stand up in their chapels till it 
has been proved before competent 
jadges that their teaching will be 
orthodox. Hence the individual 
chosen by each congregation to 
minister among them is called upon 
to satisfy a conclave of ministers 
already appointed, before they will 
consent to give to him the right 
hand of fellowship, or recognise 
him as one of their own body. 
There may be no written document 
for the candidate to subscribe on 
that oceasion, no Liturgy to as- 
sent or consent to; but there are 
searching questions to be answered, 
and keen and inquisitive intellects 
to be conciliated. Would Dr. Stan- 


ley and Mr. Johnstone prefer an ar- 
rangement of this sort to the prac- 


tice which has prevailed in their 
own Church for two centuries? 
Are they willing to leave the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of candidates 
to the unfettered discretion of the 
bishops before whom they severally 
resent themselves? Between Dar- 

m and Natal, between Exeter 
and St. David’s, what a curious 
variety of church principles we 
should soon see established ! 

It is possible—-we do not think 
it probable— that Dr. Stanley and 
his friends may complain of our 
reasoning as wide of the purpose 
at which they are aiming. They 
will deny, perhaps, that they have 
any wish to get rid of the Church's 
standard of orthodoxy. They may 
assure us that the last desire of 
their hearts is to innovate upon 
that Liturgy, to the beauty and com- 
prehensiveness of which they are 
fully alive. But are not we, in our 
tarp, justified in asking what good 
purpose can be served by a standard 
of national orthodoxy unless a na- 
tional clergy is to accept and be 
bound by it? and whether the 
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mere beauty and comprehensive. 
ness of a national Litargy can justi 

the clergy in making use of it, if 
any doctrine therein expressed be 
such as they would seruple to 
affirm, or any statement bazarded 
to which they are unwilling pub. 
licly to assent? For we must not 
lose sight of the fact that we 
are dealing not with persons who 
have voluntarily associated them- 
selves together for purposes of com- 
moan worship and general instruc- 
tion, much less with an indefinite 
number of such associations, form- 
ing each a distinct and separate 
society within itself, These, ag 
they neither enjoy nor expect any 
special favour from the State, so 
they @ire perfectly free, if sach be 
their pleasure, to dispense with 
everything like a test of orthodoxy 
wherewith to try their teachers, 
But it neither is por can be a0 
with the Oburch of England. The 
nation put aside two rival Churches, 
and received her into close and in- 
timate union with itself two han- 
dred years ago; guaranteed to her 
the permanent possession of her 
endowments ; assured to her bish- 
ops, as representing the State 
spiritual, that place which they still 
hold in the national Parliament, 
but only on conditions— viz., that - 
certain deeds should be ratified by 
the clergy in a certain way, and 
certain principles avowed and as- 
sented to on certain occasions in 
the hearing of the people. It will 
not do for the clergy to expect a 
deliverance from these conditions, 
retaining at the same time the 
status and privileges which condi- 
tionally belong to them. The con- 
ditions may be modified should 
Church and State see fit to assent 
to their modification; but to dis- 
pense with them altogether would 
cancel a solemn national agreement, 
and reduce the Charch at once to the 
condition of a mere sect. 

Again, it is absurd to speak of 
the enforcemeat of these conditions 
#8 putting any violence on the 
consciences of the national clergy. 
No man is bound to become & 
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clergymen of the National Church 
against his will, neither is it neces- 
sary that he should hurry into holy 
orders at the early age of twenty- 
three or twenty-four. If he scruple 
at twenty-four years of age respect- 
ing the fitness of the conditions 
proposed, it is quite in his own 
power to hold back till his scroples 
pass away or confirm themselves. 
A year’s delay, or, at the most, two, 
will probably settle that point; 
and then he will either resume his 
original purpose, sign and affirm 
with an easy mind, and enter upon 
the ministerial life; or else, retain- 
ing his scruples, he. will abide like 
an honest man among the iaity. 
Surely this is a much more satis- 
factory arrangement than the alter- 
native which Dr. Stanley.and Mr. 
Jobnstone propose. For it is a 
mere fallacy to argue from the 
customs of civil society to what 
are or ought to be the customs of 
a church. Civil society exists, in 
the first instance, for the protection 
of life and property. Its laws are 


just laws, so far as they seek that 
end; they become unjust the mo- 


ment they endeavour to modify 
Opinions, unless these be so express- 
ed as to endanger the public peace, 
Again, civil society is the union of 
individuals into a community or 
state, for the sake of interests which 
affect men’s outer life alone. Its 
laws are wise laws in proportion as 
they regulate the dealings of man 
with man, so as to insure the greatest 
attainable amount of benefit to the 
whole. It is not necessary that each 
individual member of this state or 
society, should be instructed. in the 
gay of the law under which 
e lives. Indeed the great mass of 
a nation can never have more to say 
to the laws than to obey them, ex- 
cept when they are felt to be op- 
pressive or inconvenient, when the 
people are justified in seeking, 
through their representatives, to 
change the laws. Bat if they whose 
business it is to administer the law, 
shall make themselves acquainted 
as well with its principles as with 
its requirements, all that is neces- 
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sary on that point has been gained, 
A spiritual society, on the contrary, 
or church, rests upon a foundation 
entirely different. It is the asso- 
ciation of many individuals for the 
attainment of ends which concern 
the inner life of each to a greater 
extent than the onter life of all. 
The influence which it exercises 
in keepiog its members free from 
crime, though very powerfal, is still 
only indirect. Its direct object is 
the connection of time with eter- 
nity—of the creature with the Crea- 
tor. If it bea Christian church, as 
among ourselves, it is, or professes 
to be, bound by a law of faith and 
practice which is not simple, di- 
dactic, and explicit, as civil laws are, 
but which must be inferred or col- 
lected from the careful study of a 
volume made up of many treatises, 
differing one from another in date 
of composition, in style, in subject- 
matter, and in design—the most 
recent of which is welloigh two 
thousand years old — the oldest, of 
an antiquity so remote that we are 
pozzied to determine it exactly. 
Now, thongh it be easy enough to 
think of an individaal man as re- 
ligious iu his own way, apart from 
any church or spiritual society 
whatever, it is clearly impossible 
to conceive the idea of two or three 
individuals attaching themselves to 
such a society without understand- 
ing, more or less clearly, the nature 
of the obligation under which they 
are thereby brought. Hence the 
necessity of a distinct order of men, 
set apart for the purpose of explain- 
ing to others how the church or 
spiritual society interprets the vol- 
ume in question, and draws  infer- 
ences from it. Thus the law of 
faith and practice is in the book ; 
the right to codify or systematically 
arrange the law in the society or 
church, whose servants the clergy 
are. And it is surely better that 
the servants should engage before- 
hand to be faithful to their trust, 
than that the society should run the 
risk of having its members mis- 
directed by every servant who is 
rash enough to prefer his humours 
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to his interests— or clever enough 
to teach error, yet keep himself free 
from the penalties thereto attached. 
Again, we must never forget that 
the Church, like the State, is made 
up of poor as well as rich, young as 
well as old, ignorant as well as 
learned. If its teaching is to exer- 
cise avy influence for good, it 
most be intelligible to all, and not 
to some of these classes, A society 
composed exclusively of grown-up 
men and women, all of them in the 
fall vigour of their intellectual life, 
all conversant with the Hebrew and 
Greek languages, all easy in their 
circumstances, and all accustomed 
to the investigation of truth, would 
fall of its own accord into the con- 
dition of a Ohurch without minis- 
ters or teachers, of whom it would 
never experience the need. But 
such a society neither is nor can 
be coextensive with a State or na- 
tion; and thence arises the ques- 
tion, How are the well-informed 
in a State— say in England — to 
provide that the ignorant among 
them shall be rightly taught out of 
the Divine law, except by requiring 
that such as undertake to become 
instructors shalf give public assur- 
ance that they will teach in the 
spirit of the code which the nation 
declaring itself to be a Church has 
evolved and accepted? Leave the 
code or digest of the law as it is 
embodied in the Articles, Canons, 
Liturgies, and Church Services, ex- 
acting, at the same time, no public 
assent from the clergy to the terms 
of this code, and the worst conse- 
quences must follow. In the room 
of one or two such trials as Dr. 
Stanley feelingly deplores, we shall 
have fifty. For if, in spite of the 
restraints which subscriptions and 
declarations impose, men of specu- 
lative minds override from time to 
time the Ohburch’s received doc- 
trines now, what may we not ex- 
pect when those restraints are re- 
moved? And what will over-anxious 
bishops and other guardians of the 
Church’s orthodoxy not do,.as often 
as the cry is raised, justly or unjust- 
ly, that speculative clergymen within 
the limits of their respective jurisdic- 
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tions are inventing doctrines instead 
of expounding those of the Church? 
It appears, then, to us, that the re- 
medy suggested by Dr. Stanley and 
Mr. Buxton is a thousand times worse 
than the disease. Better keep the 
law as it is, or make it even more 
stringent, than adopt the alterna- 
tive which they propose. The pre- 
sent state of things has its evils, 
doubtless. It lays a burden on 
some tender consciences, and deters 
others, perhaps a greater number, 
from coming under the yoke; but it 
assures to the Church of England a 
body of clergy who, however much 
they may differ on points of minor 
importance, are, in all that is essen- 
tial to the attainment of the great 
objects for which the Charch exists, 
at one in-their teaching. We tliere- 
fore say with the poet— 
“. . . Rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of.”’ 
But is it absolutely necessary to 
choose between abiding as we are, 
and running to the extremes to 
which Dr. Stanley and Mr. Bux- 
ton invite us? We think not, 
Church and State are both free, 
whenever the expediency of the 
measure shall be admitted, to re- 
consider the conditions on which 
their alliance was originally con- 
tracted; and, for reasons which it 
is not necessary here to repeat, we 
are inclined to think that the re 
consideration of that important 
matter cannot be much longer de- 
ferred. So far then there is a 
nearer approach to unanimity of 
sentiment between Lord Ebury and 
ourselves, than between us and Dr, 
Stanley. At the same time, we ob- 
ject entirely to the mode of pro 
cedure which his lordship recom- 
mends. The repeal of the Act of 
Uniformity, were it effected to-mor- 
row, would not meet the exigencies 
of the case. It would, on the con 
trary, confound more miserably than 
ever a state of things which is al- 
ready confused enough, Indeed, 
to appeal at once to Parliament, is 
to assume what few men, not har- 
ried away by prejudice, will admit 
to be true. Parliament, especially 
as now constituted, is no competent 
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authority on such a question as this. 
Mr. Disraeli’s judgment on the mat- 
ter is indeed the only true judg- 
ment. Before either Ohburch or 
State be called upon to act, — the 
former, through its Convocation, so 
remodelled as to be capable of ex- 
ressing the COburch’s views — the 
fatter through the two Houses ‘of 
Parliament, — the Crown must be 
advised to appoint a Oommission, 
which shall inquire, receive evi- 
dence, and make a report upon the 
whole case. How this is to be 
done, or when, it is not for us to 
point out. On one head, however, 
our mind is made up. A Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, such as the occa- 
sion demands, should not consist 
chiefly, far less exclusively, of eccle- 
siastics. We doubt, indeed, whether 
any ecclesiastic ought, in the first 
instance, to be appointed to it at all ; 
because the Bishops in the House 
of Lords have almost all taken 
their side; and of the clergy a 
large proportion are pledged for or 
against change by their petitions. 
For the same reason we should ob- 
ject to see Lord Ebury’s' name, or 
the names of Mr. Buxton or Mr. 
Henley in the commission. But 
there is no lack in England of lay- 
men, members of the Church, whose 
habits of thought eminently qualify 
them for a work of which the im- 
eiagpr cannot be over-estimated. 
ake, for example, Lord Kings- 
downe, a man perfectly impartial, 
possessed of rare ability, and of a 
mind singularly calm and judicial. 
Appointing him President of the 
Commission, let him select as many 
coadjutors as shall approve them- 
selves to his sober judgment, and a 
tribunal will be got together, from 
the recommendations of» which, few 
Englishmen, be their doctrinal in- 
clinations what they may, will, we 
think, dissent. We venture to throw 
out the hint for the consideration 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers, who 
cannot always be allowed, when 
grave subjects are put forward, to 
rid themselves of the responsibili- 
ties incident to their position by 
moving the previous question, 

A Commission constituted on such 
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a model as we have ventured to 
suggest, would experience no desire 
to meddle with the Church’s doc- 
trines properly so called, It would 
doubtless restrained, by the let- 
ter of instructions under which it 
acted, from touching so delicate a 
matter. Bat in everything short of 
this, it) must, if it is to accomplish 
any good purpose at all, enjoy the 
widest possible licence. In revis- 
ing the Articles, for example, notice 
would of course be taken of every 
statement in which, to use Dr. 
Stanley’s words, mistakes in mat- 
ters of fact occur. Such oceur- 
rences are, however, very rare: in- 
deed, Dr. Stanley himself points out 
only one, which is really so harm- 
less that, except with a view to 
take away every conceivable ground 
of offence, it might well be left 
where it stands in its insignificance. 
In like manner the Commission 
might suggest, should  circum- 
stances authorise the suggestion, 
that the 35th Article, though per- 
fectly trae in fact, could safely be 
laid aside as out of date; and 
the 36th modified. So, also, if the 
restoration of an old reading, or 
the substitution of a new, could 
bring the phraseology of any Article 
nearer than it is to the phraseology 
of the Bible, such change of ex- 
Ceeys might be recommended. 
ut farther than this no pradent 
person would go. The dark thi 
of our religion such as ) 
nature, original sin, predestination, 
justification, &c.—are all so touched 
upon in the National Confession of 
Faith as it stands, that no Christian 
man, be his abstract opinions what 
they may, need scruple to accept 
what is there written; while the 
definition of the sacraments therein 
laid down, and of the authority of 
the Church and of the civil magi- 
strate, could hardly be interfered 
with, except at the risk of offend- 
ing somebody. On the whole, then, 
it seems to us, that a Royal Com- 
mission would have very little to do, 
so far as a revision of the Thirty-nine 
Articles is concerned; and as to 
the question of subscription, —on 
that head, it would probably re- 
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commend no essential change what- 
ever. If the national clergy are to 
be the expounders, not the inven- 
tors of the national faith, they must 
clearly accept the faith publicly 
and solemnly at the outset of their 
career. Whether it be necessary 
to call upon them as often as they 
proceed to a new benefice to repeat 
this public declaration, by signing 
over again the same docoment, is 
quite another matter. But that 
any one should be allowed to teach 
the English people, without first of 
all satisfying the people as well as 
the heads of the Church of the 
soundness of his own principles, is 
altogether incompatible with the 
conditions on which a _ national 
Church exists. 

Having disposed of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, the Commission will 
naturally turn its attention to the 
Canons, in dealing with which, as 
they have no force in law, and are 
binding upon the clergy themselves 
in foro conscientia alone, very little 
delicacy need be observed. Of these 
Canons many are obsolete, ; many 
illogical, many unnecessary. ‘To 
not a few it would be impossible to 
pay obedience without coming into 
collision with the law of the land. 
If the Commission should advise 
the repeal of the whole, and the 
sabstitation of a few plain rales of 
life and conversation, such as would 
be suitable to all time, and conda- 
cive to the ‘advancement of sound 
religion and morals among us, pro- 
bably not a single objection would 
be raised to the proposal in any 
quarter. It will be different as 
.g000 as the Commissioners begin 
to address themselves to the Liturgy, 
and to the occasional services of the 
Church. There the utmost caution 
will be required. Admitting that 
the ordinary services are too long, 
how best can they be shortened? 
Admitting that the lessons are not 
always well chosen, how shall we 
improve the choice without impair- 
ing the general effect? Admitting 
that in the occasional services there 
are expressions which startle and 
offend, how shall we remove the 
ground of offence without innovat- 
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ing upon the Church’s principles? 
These are the difficulties which the 
Commission will be called apon to 
encounter. They are serious, with- 
out doubt; but surely they are not 
insurmountable. There needs but 
a distinct understanding on all sides 
that the Commission sits for no 
purpose of inqairing into the ground 
of the Church’s faith, but in order, 
if possible, to bring the Church's 
practice into perfect accord with the 
spirit of the age, and all that fol- 
lows will follow smoothly. Let ts 
see what may be done. 

Beginning with the Church’s or- 
dinary services, we are told that 
these, and especially the Order for 
Morning Prayer, are too long. it 
may admit of a doubt whether this 
question, if it were submitted to 
universal suffrage, would be carried 
in the affirmative. We qurselves 
happen to know parishes, both in 
town and country, where an attempt 
on the part of the minister to 
shorten the Sunday services’ has 
given great offence. We know mote 
than one in which the incumbent, 
by persevering in what was dis- 
tastefal to his parishioners, drove 
them into dissent. But assuming 
the Commissioners to be satisfied 
of the justice of the complaint, they 
have the remedy in their own hands, 
A return to old usages, by keeping 
the Order of Morning Prayer dis- 
tinct from the Litany, and the Com- 
munion Service distinct from both, 
would not only bring each within 
reasonable compass, but would in- 
crease the amount of church accom- 
modation everywhere, by  every- 
where multiplying the services. In 
this case, however, it might occur 
to the Commissioners that, if the 
Litany were read apart, it would be 
well to attach to it, in the shape of 
lessons, carefully-selected —_ portions 
of Scripture; without the introdae- 
tion of which, it is not according to 
the spirit of the Oburch of Eng- 
land to consider any order of public 
service as complete, This, how- 
ever, is exactly ove of those points 
at which it would be the duty of 
the Commission to look carefully, 
before hazarding a recommendation. 
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Like the repetition more than once 
of the Lord’s Prayer and of the 
Gloria Patri, in each service, it 
could not, however dealt with, af- 
fect the essentials of the Oburch’s 
teaching in any way. Pablic taste, 
rather than public principle, would 
turn the scale. 

There occur in the course of these 
ordinary services two COreeds — the 
Apostles’ and the Nicene — except 
thirteen times in every year, when, 
at morning prayer, the formulary, 
called the Athanasian Creed, is or- 
dered to be read instead of the 
Apostles’ Creed. We never heard 
that to the Apostles’ and the Nicene 
Creed any objections lay. The Com- 
missioners, therefore, would in all 
probability arrive at the conclusion 
that as these Oreeds form part of 
different services, and are equally 
simple and comprehensive, both 
ought to be retained. It is not 
clear that the same advice would be 
offered respecting the Athanasian 
Creed, and for this reason:—Ia the 
ublic services of a National Church 
Fike our own, it is little desirable 
that terms should be employed, 
which, however capable they may 
be of explanation, fall upon the on- 
lettered ear with a distressing ca- 
dence. To the doctrines enunciated 
in the Athanasian Creed no honest 
member of the Church of England, 
be he clergyman or layman, can ob- 
ject ; but the firmest believer in the 
doctrine may be offended by the 
manover in which, through this par- 
ticular formulary, it is sought to be 
expressed : and still more by the 
declaration solemnly uttered — “ He 
therefore, that will be saved, must 
thus think of the Trinity.” How 
the Commissioners would decide in 
this particular case — whether they 
would advise the omission of the 
Creed from the Liturgy altogether, 
or the restriction of the public use 
of it to Trinity Sunday; or, retain- 
ing it where it is, would suggest 
that it should stand rather as a me- 
morial of what the Church believes, 
than as a creed to be repeated both 
by minister and people— these are 
points which may fairly be left to 
the Commissioners themselves to 


determine. One thing, however, is 
certain, that the recommendation 
of the Commissioners, whatever it 
might be, could not fail to carry 
great weight with it; and that mi- 
nister and people would be better 
pleased to have the question autho- 
ritatively settled once for all, than to 
goon, as for years past many of them 
have done, reading what they felt 
they would be glad to leave unread ; 
yet could not leave unread without 
doing violence. to the Church’s ru- 
brics. 

Io the matter of the lessons, we 
take it for granted that a Commis- 
sion, pos Pye exclusively of lay- 
men, would be content to receive 
evidence without delivering an opin- 
ion; thus leaving it to the heads 
of the Church to determine what 
alterations in that respect, if any, 
might be advantageously effected. 
This done, they would probably 
pass on to the Chureh’s occasional 
services, where they would find 
themselves called upon to receive 
and to sift a great deal of testimony 
for and against a policy of quies- 
cence. We are inclined to believe, 
however, that here, as elsewhere, 
men of sober judgment would take 
@ conservative view of the whole 
case. Look, for example, at the 
Baptismal Service, and you will 
learn that you could not effect any 
important alterations therein with- 
oot re-writing the Liturgy, with 
which in every sentence it agrees, 
It might be possible, no doubt, to 
substitute something else for the 
romises made in the child’s name 
y  godfathers and godmothers, 
(the canon which used to forbid 
the office of sponsors from being 
undertaken .by parents is already 
repealed.) But a pradent person 
would think twice before he advis- 
ed a change in that respect — 
which, if it were unimportant, would 
satisfy nobody; if it substituted 
an engagement to instruct for a 
promise to believe and to act, would 
alter the whole bent and tendency 
of the sacrament. In the same 
spirit of wise forbearance, the Order 
of Confirmation would probably be 
treated. It is, as it stands, in per- 
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fect accord with the Liturgy. Any 
alteration, however slight, would 
render the agreement less complete. 
Possibly, however, the Commission- 
ers might not feel the repressive 
power quite so strong upon them as 
they went onwards, The Order for 
the Celebration of Matrimony, for 
example, beautiful as in many pas- 
sages we admit it to be, seems capa- 
ble of some improvement. The in- 
troductory address, one at least of 
the prayers, and perhaps the clos- 
ing exhortation, might, without im- 
propriety, be modified or omitted. 
So likewise in the Visitation of the 
Sick, and the Order for the Burial 
of the Dead —of which, by the by, 
a great deal too much was made by 
Lord Ebury and his supporters — 
sentences occur, which, because of 
their liability to be misunderstood 
by} unlettered persons, naturally at- 
tract attention. If it be expedient 
to recast those expressions, the 
Commission will so advise. If it 
be considered better to let them 
stand as they are, a note explana- 
tory of the Charch’s meaning in each 
case would go far to remove what- 
ever objections persons. unfriend- 
ly to the Church are apt to raise 
upon them. In either case tender 
consciences would be relieved. But 
on the whole, we think it probable 
that the Commission, so far as the 
Visitation of the Sick is concerned, 
would prefer changing the form of 
absolution in the text to the adop- 
tion of a rather clamsy expedient, 
in order to show that the Church 
of England does not claim for her 
clergy the same power of forgiving 
sins which is claimed for her priests by 
the Church of Rome. 

The service for the churching of 
women, and the commination ser- 
vice, will not, it is believed, present 
any serious difficulties to the Oom- 
missioners. Tio the former, no ob- 
jection, as far as we know, has been 
taken in any quarter; the latter 
can easily be reconciled to the taste 
of the most fastidious, by recasting 
the addresses of the minister to the 
people, and leaving all that follows, 
from the Miserere Domine to the 
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Benediction, as it now stands, 
Perhaps, indeed, there may be those 
upon the Oommission who shall 
look upon this special service as 
unnecessary ; and if unnecessary, as 
out of place among a. people who 
are gradually learning to forget that 
such a season as Lent has any sig- 
nificance. If so, the question will 
be fairly argued; and we see no 
reason to doubt that the results of 
the discussion wlll prove satisfac. 
tory to the most faithful of the 
OChurch’s sons and daughters ont of 
doors. 

There remain now to be consi- 
dered only the form and manner of 
making Deacons, of ordering of 
priests, and of ordaining or conse- 
crating bishops. Of these we desire 
to speak with the respect which is 
due to the solemn occasions on 
which they are used. Yet it would 
be hard to deny that in every one 
of them there occur phrases which 
jar against the sober judgment even 
of a well-disposed and church-go- 
ing Protestant people. Perhaps the 
Commission might suggest some al- 
teration in the Oath of Supremacy, 
for example, such as, while it maio- 
tained the principle, should get rid 
of averments of which the truth lies 
open to dispute. Perhaps, also, the 
questions put to candidates might 
be considered to be a little obscure, 
and the words which accompany. 
the laying on of the bishop’s hands 
liable to misconstruction. Should 
these and similar inferences be 
drawn, they who detect the error 
will not, we may be sure, hesitate 
to suggest a remedy. Bat there the 
fanctions of the Commission must 
cease. Having made a report and 
printed the evidence on which it is 
grounded, the Commissioners will 
have done their part in a great 
emprise, which must thenceforth be 
taken up and dealt within a grave 
and sober spirit — first, by the 
Church, in convocation assembled, and 
last of all by the Legislature and the 
Crown. 

It was thus in the days of Ed- 
ward and Elizabeth that the Churck 
of England reformed herself, and 
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we see no good reason, after what 
assed Jess than two months ago 
in both Houses of Parliament, why 
there should be any hesitation, as 
far as she is concerned, to repeat 
the process now. No doubt the 
constitution of the bodies through 
which alone she can pretend to act, 
must, in the first instance, be re- 
formed. The voice of the Convoca- 
tion which sits in London, is not 
the voice of the English Charch; 
it is that of the province of Canter- 
bury alone, and not of the Church 
in that province, but only of the 
clergy. If the Church is to speak 
with authority, she must speak in 
a general council, wherein shall be 
represented her lay members equally 
with her clergy; not gathered in 
from England only, but from Ire- 
land also. . “I would wish,” says 
Mr, Disraeli, speaking of this mat- 
ter, ‘‘that its basis were more com- 
prehensive; for I cannot see how 
any appeal could be made to Convo- 
cation on such a qnestion as that 
which has formed the subject of 
controversy to-night, unless that 
basis were more comprehensive. 
You must associate with it the 
other province, and the Church of 
Ireland, and I think you ought to 
introduce that lay element to which 
the Church of England has been so 
much indebted.” 

It will be seen from the general 
tone of these two articles, that while 
we are ready to submit the Church’s 
Confession of Faith and Liturgy to 
the revision of competent judges, 
we are entirely adverse to the mea- 
sures proposed in the House of 
Lords by Lord Ebury, and in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Bux- 
ton. With respect to the former, 
it may suffice to observe that, as- 
suming Parliament to be — which it 
certainly is not— the proper tribu- 
nal before which the Church’s man- 
ner of teaching should be_ tried, 
such a bit-by-bit manner of legisla- 
tion as that into which his Lord- 
ship has fallen, recommends _ itself 
neither to our feelings nor to our 
understanding. His first move was 


far more intelligible than his last. 
A proposal to repeal out of hand 
the Act of Uniformity is at least 
bold, if it be not prudent: an at- 
tack upon a particular service is a 
poor affair, if nothing more is to 
come of it, or it is an endeavour 
to effect, by slow approaches, that 
which can be brought to a happy 
issue only after a careful survey of 
the whole case, On the other hand, 
we object to Mr. Buxton’s pro- 
posal, because, if accepted, it would 
cut the ground from beneath the 
feet of the Church of England, both 
as a Church and as a religious es- 
tablishment. But all that can be 
conceded with a view to satisfy 
tender consciences we are ready to 
concede, eo long as the Chorch re- 
tains her right to.be served only by 
those who subscribe her Confession 
of Faith, and approve and assent to 
her Litargy. If the Articles require 
revision, revise them; if the Canons 
be objectionable, repeal or alter 
them; if the Order of Morning and 
Evening Prayer can be improved, 
and the occasional services placed 
more than they are in accord with 
the sentiments of thinking sober 
churchmen, by all means subject 
both one and the other to the neces- 
sary process. But we protest against 
such legislation as shall deprive the 
Church of England of all fixed prin- 
ciples of faith, and leave her clergy 
free to read a service to which they 
do not assent, and to preach what- 
ever doctrine may best approve it- 
self to their imagination or their 
reason. We have the greatest sym- 
pathy for the young men of Oxford 
and Cambridge who are described 
as doubting where their fathers 
gave their confidence, and, as far as 
shall be consistent with higher con- 
siderations still, we will do our best 
to ease their minds. But we can- 
not destroy the Ohurch even for 
their sakes; and we greatly lament 
that men like Dr. Stanley and Mr. 
Buxton should have deliberatel 
advised a course of action whic 
leads p Fes that issue, and to no- 
thing else. . 








In the G arden. 






























IN THE GARDEN. 


Green grass beneath, green leaves above, 
That rustle like a running stream, 
And sunshine that with tender gleam 

Touches the little heads I love— 


The little heads, the dewy eyes, 
That shine and smile through sun and shower, 
That are my portion and my dower, 

My sum of wealth beneath the skies. 


The white doves flutter on the wall, 
Amid the rose-tree’s crimson pride; 
The small house opes its windows wide, 

Fearless, whatever may befall. 


Whate’er befalls — ob, instinct strong 
Of this strange life, so sad and dear, 
That still foresees some coming tear, 

And of its joy still asks—how long ? 


I sit and rest from all my woe, 
Peace in the air, light in the sky ; 
Here let me rest until I die, 

Nor farther pain nor pleasure know, 


Half on the tender greensward round, 
And half on me as here I rest, 
My nestiiogs rustle in their nest, 
With fitful arms about me wound; 


The while I read—and smile to see 
My boy’s eye light with gleams of war— 
How the plumed helmet of Navarre 

Set bleeding France at Ivry free ; 


Or in my little maiden’s face, 
At hearing of Lord Burleigh’s bride, 
And how he loved, and how she died, 
A glow of softer radiance trace : 


While the small brother pauses oft 
In babble half as sweet to hear, 
The meaning lies beyond his ear, 

Bat sweet the music chimes and soft, 














Chronicles of Carlingford. 


If there be any cloud that glides 
Unseen above this quiet spot, 
Dear Lord, I thank Thee I know not 
What still in Thy good hand abides. 


But while the peaceful moments last, 
I snatch this hour, unstained by tears, 
Oat of my stormy tale.of years, 

To charm the fature and the past, 


For grief dwells long, a lingering guest, 
And writes her records fall and plain ; 
But gladness comes and goes again, 

With noiseless steps that will not rest. 


And here memorial glad I raise, 
Hew on one joyous day of Jane, 
Through all the suony afternoon, 
Sang birds and babes unconscious praise. 


M. O. W. 0. 





CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD : THE PERPETUAL CURATE, 


PART III,—CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was the next morning after 
this when Mrs. Hadwin’s strange 
lodger first appeared in the astonish- 
ed house. He was the strangest 
lodger to be taken into a house of 
such perfect respectability, a house 
in Grange Lane ; and it came to be 
currently -reported in Carlingford 
after a time when people knew 
more about it, that even the ser- 
vants could not tell when or how 
he arrived, but had woke up one 
morning to find a pair of boots 
standing outside the closed door ‘of 
the green room, which the good old 
lady kept for company, with sensa- 
tions which it would be impossible 
to describe. Such a pair of boots 
they were too— muddy beyond ex- 
pression, with old mud which had 
not been brushed off for days — worn 
shapeless, and patched at the sides ; 
the strangest contrast to a hand- 
some pair of Mr. Wentworth’s, which 
he, contrary to his usual neat habits, 
had kicked off in his sitting-room, 
and which Sarah, the housemaid, 
had brought and set down on the 
landing, close by these mysterious 
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and unaccountable articles. When 
the bell of the green room rang 


‘an hour or two later, Sarah and the 


cook, who happened to be standing 
together, jumped three yards apart 
and stared at each other ; the sound 
gave them both “aturn.” But they 
svon got perfectly well used to that 
bell from the green room. It rang 
very often in the day, for “the 
gentleman” chose to sit there 
more than half his time; and if 
other people were private about 
him, it was a great deal more than 
he was about himself. He even 
sent the boots to be mended, to 
Sarah’s shame and confusion, For 
the credit of the house, the girl in- 
vented a story about them to calm 
the cobbler’s suspicions, “ They 
was the easiest boots the gentleman 
had, being troubled with tender 
feet; and he wasn’t a going to give 
them up becanse they was shabby,” 
said Sarah, He sent down his shab- 
by clothes to be brushed, and wore 
Mr. Wentworth’s linen, to the indig- 
nation of the household. But he 
was not a man to be concealed in a 
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corner. From where he sat in the 
green room, he whistled so bean- 
tifally that Mrs. Hadwin’s own pet 
canary paused astonished to listen, 
and the butcher’s boy stole into the 
kitchen surreptitiously to try if he 
could learn the art: and while he 
whistled he filled! the tidy room 
with parings and cuttings of wood, 
and carved out all kinds of pretty 
articles with his knife. But though 
he rang his bell so. often, and was 
so tiresome with this litter, and 
gave so much trouble, Sarah's heart, 
after a while melted to “the gen- 
tleman.” He made her a present 
of a needlecase, and was very civil- 
spoken — more 80a great deal than 
the Curate of St. Roque’s; and such 
a subject of talk and curiosity had 
certainly not been in Carlingford for 
a hundred years. 

As for Mrs.. Hadwin, she never 
gave any explanation at all on the 
subject, but accepted the fact of a 
new inmate cheerfully, as if she 
knew all about it. Of course she 
could not ask any of her nieces to 
visit her while the green room was 
occupied; and as they were all 
rather large, interfering, managing 
women, perhaps the old lady was 
not very sorry. Mr. Wentworth 
himself was’ still less . explanatory. 
When Mr. Wodehouse’ said to him, 
“What is this I hear about a bro- 
ther of yours ?— they tell me you’ve 
got a brother staying with you. 
Well, that’s what I hear. Why 
don’t you bring him up to dinner? 
Come to-morrow;” the Perpetual 
Curate calmly answered, ‘‘ Thank 
you; but there is no brother of 
mine in Carlingford,” and took no 
further notice. Naturally, however, 
this strange apparition was much 
discussed in Grange Lane; the 
servants first, and then the ladies, 
became curious about him, Some- 
times in the evenings, he might be 
seen coming out of Mrs. Hadwin’s 
garden door —a shabby figure, walk- 
ing softly in his patched boots. 
There never was light enough for 
any one to see’ him; bat he had a 
great beard, and smoked a short 
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little pipe, and had evidently no 
regard for appearances. It was a 
kind of thing which few people ap- 
proved of. Mrs. Hadwin ought not 
to permit it, some ladies said; and 
a still greater number were of opin- 
jon that, rather than endure so 
strange a fellow-lodger, the Curate 
ought to withdraw, and find fresh 
lodgings. This was before the time 
when the public began to associate 
the stranger in a disagreeable way 
with Mr. Wentworth. Before they 
came to that, the people in Grange 
Lane bethought themselves of all 
Mrs. Hadwin’s connections, to find 
out if there might not be some of 
them under hiding; and, of course, 
that excellent woman had a nephew 
or two whose conduct was not 
perfect ; and then it came to be re- 
ported that it was Mr. Wentworth’s 
brother—that it was an unfortunate 
college chum of his — that it was 
somebody who had _ speculated 
and whom the Qurate had gone 
shares with ; but, in the mean time, 
no real information could be ob- 
tained about this mysterious stran- 
ger. The butcher's ‘boy, whose 
senses were quickened by mingled 
admiration and envy, heard him 
whistling all day long, sometimes 
hidden among the trees in the gar- 
den, sometimes from’ the open win- 
dow of the green room, where, in- 
deed, Lady Western’s page was 
ready to take his oath he had once 
seen the audacious unknown lean- 
ing out in the twilight, smoking a 
pipe. But no trap of conversation, 
however ingenious — and many traps 
were laid for Mr. Wentworth—ever 
elicited from the Perpetual Curate 
any acknowledgment of the other 
lodger’s existence. The young Ang- 
lican opened his fine eyes a little 
wider than usual when he was 
asked sympathetically whether s0 
many people in the house did not 
interfere with his quiet. ‘* Mrs, 
Hadwin’s talk is very gentle,” 
said the Curate; “she never dis- 
turbs me.” And the mistress of 
the house was equally obtuse, and 
would not comprehend any alla- 
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sion. The little household came to 
be very much talked of in Carling- 
ford in consequence; and to meet 
that’ shabby figure in the evening, 
when one chanced to be out for a 
walk, made one’s company sought 
after in the best circles of society; 
though the fact is, that people be- 
gan to be remiss in calling upon 
Mrs. Hadwin, and a great many 
only left their cards as soon as it 
became evident that she did not 
mean to give any explanation, To 
have the Ourate to stay with her 
was possible, without _ infringing 
upon her position; but matters be- 
came very different when she show- 
ed herself willing to take “any 
one,” even when in equivocal ap- 
parel and patched boots. 

Probably the Ourate had his own 
troubles during this period of his 
history. He was noticed to be a 
little quick and short in his temper 
for some time after Easter. For one 
thing, his aunts did not go away; 
they stayed in the Blue Boar, and 
sent for him to dinner, till the 
Curate’s impatience grew almost be- 
yond bearing. It was a discipline 
upon which he had not calculated, 
and which exceeded the bounds of 
endurance, especially as Miss Leo- 
nora questioned him incessantly 
about his “work,” and still dangled 
before him, like an unattainable 
sweetmeat before a child, the com- 
forts and advantages of Skelmers- 
dale, where poor old Mr. Shirley had 
rallied for the fiftieth time. The 
situation altogether was very tempt- 
ing to Miss Leonora; she could 
not make up her mind to go.away 
and leave such a very pretty quar- 
rel in progress; and there can be 
no doubt that it would have been 
highly gratifying to her vanity as 
an Evangelical woman to have had 
her nephew brought to task for mis- 
sionary work carried on in nother 
man’s parish, even though that 
work was not conducted entirely on 
her own principles. She lingered, 
accordingly, with a great hankering 
after Wharfside, to which Mr, Went- 
worth steadily declined to afford her 


any access, She, went to the after- 
noon service sometimes, it is true, 
but only to be afflicted. in her soul 
by the sight of Miss Wodehouse and 
Lucy in. their grey cloaks, not to 
speak of the rubric to which the 
Carate was so faithful. It was try- 
ing experience to his Evangelical 
aunt; but at.the same time it was 
“a great work ;” and she could not 
give up the hope of being able one 
time or other to appropriate the 
credit of it, and win him over to 
her own “views.” If that consum- 
mation could but be attained, every 
thing would become simple; and 
Miss Leonora was a true Went- 
worth, and wanted to see her ne- 
phew in Skelmersdale: so it. may 
easily be understood that, under 
present circumstances, there were 
greet attractions for her in Carling- 
ford. 

It was accordingly with a beat- 
ing heart that Miss Dora, feeling a 
little as she might have been sup- 
posed to feel thirty years before, had 
she ever stolen forth from. the well- 
protected enclosure of Skelmersdale 
park to see a lover, put on her bon-* 
net in the early twilight, and, escap- 
ing with difficulty the lively ,ob- 
servations of her maid, went tremu- 
lously down Grange Lane to her 
nephew's house. She had never 
yet visited Frank, and this visit was 
unquestionably . clandestine. But 
then the news with which her heart 
was beating were important enough 
to justify the step she was taking 
—at least so she whispered to her- 
self; though whether dear Frank 
would be pleased, or whether he 
would still think. it “my fault,” poor 
Miss Dora could not make up her 
mind, Nothing happened io the 
quiet road, where there were scarcely 
any passengers, and the poor lady 
arrived with a trembling sense of 

from unknown perils at Mrs. 
Hadwin’s. garden door. For Miss 
Dora was of opinion, like some few 
other ladies, that to walk alone 
down the quietest of streets was to 
lay herself open to unheard-of dan- 
gers. She put out her trembling 
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hand to ring the bell, thinking her 
perils over—for of course Frank 
would walk home with her—when 
the door suddenly opened and a ter- 
rible apparition, quite unconscious 
of anybody standing there, marched 
straight out upon Miss Dora, 
who gave a little scream, and stag- 
gered backwards, thinking the worst 
horrors she had dreamed of were 
about to be realised. They were so 
close together that the terrified lady 
took in every detail of his appear- 
ance. She saw the patched boots 
and that shabby coat which Sarah 
the housemaid felt that she rather 
demeaned herself by brushing. It 
looked too small for him, as coats 
will do when they get shabby; and 
to complete the alarming appear- 
ance of the man, he had*no hat, but 
only a little travelling-cap sur- 
mounting the redundancy of hair, 
mustache, and beard, which were 
enough of themselves to strike any 
nervous woman with terror. “Oh, 
I beg your pardon,” cried poor Miss 
Dora, hysterically; “I wanted to 
see Mr, Wentworth:” and she stood 
trembling and panting for breath, 
Holding by the wall, not quite sure 
that this apparition could be ap- 
peased by any amount of apologies. 
It was a great comfort to her when 
the monster took: off its cap, and 
when she perceived by the undu- 
lations of the beard, something 
like a smile upon its hidden lips. 
“TI believe Mr. Wentworth is at 
church,” said the new lodger; 
“may I have the pleasure of seeing 
you safely across to St. Roque’s?” 
At which speech Miss Dora trem- 
bled more and more, and said 
faintly, “No, thank you” — for 
who could tell what the man’s in- 
tentions might be? The result was, 
however, that he only took off his cap 
again, and went off like any other 
human creature in the other direc- 
tion, and that slowly. With tremu- 
lous steps Miss Dora pursued her 
way to her nephew’s pretty church. 
She could not have described, as 
she herself said, what a relief it was 
to her, after all this, to take Frank’s 
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arm, as she met him at the door of 
St. Roque’s. He was coming out, 
und the young lady with the grey 
cloak had been one of the congre- 
gation; and to tell the truth, Miss 
Dora was an unwelcome addition 
just Yhen to the party. Lucy's 
coming had been accidental, and it 
was very sweet to Mr. Wentworth 
to be able to conclude that he was 
obliged to walk home with her. 
They were both coming out from 
their evening devotions into the 
tranquil spring twilight, very glad 
of the charmed quiet, and bappy 
somehow to find themselves alone 
together. That had happened but 
seldom of late; and a certain ex- 
pectation of something that might 
happen hovered over the heads of 
Lucy and the Curate. It did not 
matter that he dared not say to her 
what was in his heart. Mr. Went- 
worth was only a young man after 
all, and the thrill of a possible 
revelation was upon him in that 
half-hour upon which he was en- 
tering with so profound a sense of 
happiness. And then it was an ac- 
cidental meeting, and if anything 
did happen, they could not blame 
themselves as if they had sought this 
opportunity of being together. The 
circumstances were such that they 
might call it providential, if anything 
came of it. But just as the two had 
made their first step out of the 
church, where the organ was still 
marmuring low in the darkness, 
and where the music of the last 
Amen, in which he had recognised 
Lucy’s voice, had not quite died 
from the Curate’s ears, to meet Miss 
Dora, pale and fluttered, fall of news 
and distress, with no other thought 
in ber mind but to appropriate her 
dear Frank, and take his arm and gain 
his ear! It was very hard upon the 
Perpetual Curate. As for Lucy, she, 
of course, did not say anything, but 
merely arranged her veil and greet- 
ed Miss Wentworth sweetly. Lucy 
walked on the other side of the 
Carate, saying little as Miss Dora’s 
eager shower of questions and re- 
marks ran on. Perhaps she had a 
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little insight into Mr. Wentworth’s 
feelings, and no doubt it was rather 
tantalising. When they came to 
Mre. Hadwin’s door, the young 
Anglican made a spasinodic effort, 
which in his heart he felt to be un- 
principled, and which, had it been 
successful, would have totally taken 
away the accidental and unpre- 
meditated character of this walk 
with Lucy, which he could not find 
it in his heart to relinquish, He 
roposed that bis aunt should go 
in and rest while he saw Miss 
Wodehouse safely home— he was 
sure she was tired, he said eagerly. 
“No, my dear, not at all,” said 
Miss Dora ; “ it is such a pleasant 
evening, and I know Miss Wode- 
house’s is not very far off. I should 
like the walk, and, besides, it is too 
late, you know, to see Mrs. Had- 
win, and I should not like to go in 
without calling on her; and be- 
sides——”’ 

Mr. Wentworth in his aggrava- 
tion gave s momentary sudden 
glance at Lucy when she had no 
expectation of it. That glance of 
disappointment — of disgust. — of 
love and longing, was no more in- 
tentional than their meeting ; could 
he help it, if it revealed that heart 
which was in such a state of com- 
motion and impatience? Anyhow, 
the look gave Lucy sufficient occu- 
pation to ‘keep her very quiet on 
the other side while Miss Dora 
maundered on. 

“TI met the strangest man com- 
ing out when I was going to ring 
your bell. You will think it very 
foolish, Frank, but he frightened 
me,” she said. “A man with a 
terrible beard, and a—a shabby 
man, my dear. Who could it be? 
Not a person to be seen coming out 
of a house where a clergyman lives. 
He could not be any friend of 


yours ?”’ 


“The other lodger, I suppose,” 
said the Ourate, briefly. “ When 
are you going away ?” 

“Oh, my dear boy, we are not 
going away; I came to tell you. 

ut, Frank, you don’t mean to say 








that such a man as that lodges in 
Mrs, Hadwin’s house? I don’t think 
it is safe for you — I don’t think it 
is respectable. People might think 
he was a friend of yours. I won- 
der if, Miss Wodehouse has ever 
seen -him —a great man with a 
beard? To be sure, a man might 
have a beard and yet be respect- 
able ; but I am sure, if Miss Wode- 
house saw him, she would agree 
with me in thinking—— Frank, my 
dear boy, what is the matter? Have 
I said anything wrong ?”’ 

“ Nothing that I know of,” said 
the Curate, who had given her hand 
a little angry pressure to stop the 
stream of utterance — “ only that I 
am not interested in the other 
lodger. Tell me about your going 
away.” 

“But I must appeal to Miss 
Wodehouse : it is for your own sake, 
my dear Frank,” said aunt Dora — 
‘a clergyman should be so careful. 
I don’t know what. your aunt 
Leonora would say. Don’t you 
think to see a man like that coming 
out of Mr. Wentworth’s house is not 
as it should be? I assure you he 
frightened me.” 

“T. don’t think I have seen him,” 
said Lucy. ‘ But shouldn’t a clergy- 
man’s house be like the church, 
open to good and bad ?—for it is to 
the wicked and the miserable you are 
sent,”. said the Sister of Mercy, 
lowering her voice and glancing up 
at the Perpetual Curate. They could 
have clasped each other’s hands at 
the moment, almost without being 
aware that it was any personal feel- 
ing which made their agreement of 
sentiment so sweet. As for Miss 
Dora, she went on leaning on her 
nephew’s. arm, totally unconscious 
of the mpprent rapture and eleva- 
tion in which the two were moving 
at the other side. 

“That is very true. I am sure 
your aunt Leonora would approve 
of that, dear,” said Miss Dora, with 
a little answering pressure on her 
nephew’s arm — “ but. still I have 
a feeling that a clergyman should 
always take care to be respectable. 
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Not that he should neglect the 
wicked,” continued the poor aunt, 
apologetically, “‘for a poor sinner 
turning from the evil of his ways is 
the-— the most interesting — sight in 
the world, even to the angels, you 
know; but to live with them in 
the same ‘house, my dear—I am 
sure that is what I never could ad- 
vise, nor Leonora either; and Mrs. 
Hadwin ought to know better, and 
have him away. Don’t you know 
who he is, Frank? I could not be 
content without finding ont, if it 
was me.” 

“T have nothing to do with him,” 
said the Curate, Cerdtedly 2 “it is 
a subject I don’t want to discuss. 
Never mind him. What do you 
mean by saying you are not going 
away ?” 

“My dear, Leonora has been 
thinking it all over,” said Miss 
Dora, “and we are so anxious 
about you. Leonora is very fond 
of you, though she does not show 
it; and you know ‘the Meritons 
have just come home from India, 
and have not a house to go to. So 
you see we thought,'as you are not 
quite so comfortable as we could 
wish to see you, Frank—and perhaps 
we might be of some use—and Mr. 
Shirley is better again, and no im- 
mediate {settlement has to be made 
about Skelmersdale ;—and on the 
whole, if Leonora and you were ‘to 
see more of each ‘other — oh, my 
dear boy, don’t be so hasty ; it was 
all her own doing —it was not my 
fault.” 

“Fault! Iam sorry to be the 
occasion of so matty arrangements,”’ 
said Mr. Wentworth, with his atiff 
manner; “ bat, of course, if you like 
to stay in Carlingford I shall be 
very happy — though there is not 
much preaching ‘here that will suit 
my aunt Leonora : ‘as for Mr. Shirley, 
I hope he'll live for ever. I was at 
No. 10 to-day,” continted the Curate, 
tarning his head to the other side, 
and changing his tone in a manner 
marvellous to Miss Dora. “I don’t 
think she: can’ live much longer. 
You have done a great deal to 
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smooth her way in this last stage. 
Poor soul! she thinks she bas been 
a great sinner,’ said the young man 
with a kind of wondering pity. He 
had a great deal to vex him in his 
own person, and he knew of some 
skeletons very néar at hand, but 
somehow at that moment it was 
hard to think of the extremities of 
mortal trouble, of death and an- 
guish— those dark deeps of life by 
which Lucey and he sometimes stood 
together in their youth and hap. 
piness. A marvelling remorsefal 
pity came to bis heart. He could 
not believe in misery, with Lucy 
walking softly in the spring twilight 
by his side. 

“ Bat, Frank, you are not taking 
any notice of what I say,” said Miss 
Dora, with something like a sup- 
pressed sob, “I don’t doubt your 
sick people are very important, but 
I thought you would take some in- 
terest. I came down to tell yon, 
all the way by myself.” 

“My sister would like to call on 
you, Miss Wentworth,” said Lucy, 
interposing. ‘“* Gentlemen never un- 
derstand what one says. Perhaps 
we could be of some use to you if 
you are going to settle in Carling- 
ford. I think she has been a great 
deal better ‘since she confessed,” 
continued the charitable Sister, 
looking up to the Curate, and, like 
him, dropping her voice. “ The 
absolution was such a_ comfort. 
Now she seems to feel as if she 
could die. And she has so little to 
live for!” said Lucy, with a sigh of 
sympathetic feeling, remorseful too. 
Somehow it seemed cruel to feel 
so young, so hopeful, so capable 
of happinese, with such desolation 
close at hand. 

“ Not even duty,” said the Corate; 
“and to think that the Church 
should hesitate to remove the last 
barriers out of the way! I would 
not be a priest if I were debarred 
from the power of delivering such 
@ poor soul.” 

“Oh, Frank,” said Miss Dora, 
with a long breath of fright and 
horror, “ what are you saying? Ob, 
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my dear, dof’t say it over again, I 
don’t want to hear it! I hope when 
we are dying we shall all feel what 
great great sinners we are,” said the 
poor lady, who, between vexation 
and mortification, was ready to ery, 
“and not think that one is better 
than another. Oh, my dear, there 
is that man again! Do you think 
it is safe to meet him in sucha 
lonely road? If he comes across and 
speaks to me any more I shall faint,” 
cried poor Miss Dora, whose opin- 
ions were not quite in accordance 
with her feelings. Mr. Wentworth 
did not say anything to soothe her, 
but with his unoccupied hand he 
made an involuntary movement to- 
wards Lucy’s cloak, aud; plucked at 
it to bring her nearer, as the bearded 
stranger loomed dimly past, looking 
at the group. Lucy felt the touch, 
and wondered and looked up at 
him in the darkness, She could 
not comprehend the Curate’s face. 

“Are you afraid of him?” she 
said, with a slight smile; “if it is 
only his beard I am not alarmed; 
and here is papa coming to meet 
me. I thought you would have 
come for me sooner, papa. Has 
anything happened?” said Lucy, 
taking Mr. Wodehouse’s arm, who 
had suddenly appeared from under- 
neath the lamp, still unlighted, at 
Dr. Marjoribanks’s door. She clang 
to her father with unusual eager- 
ness, willing enough to escape from 
the darkness and the Curate’s side, 
and all the tremulous sensations of 
the hour. 

‘“What could happen?” said Mr. 
Wodehouse, who still looked 
“limp” from his recent illness, 
“though I hear there’s doubtfal 
people about; so they tell me—but 
you ought to know best, Went- 
worth. Who is that fellow in the 
beard that went by on the other 
side?’ Not little Lake the drawing- 
master. Fancied I had seen the 
build of the man _ before—eh?—a 
stranger? Well, it’s a mistake, per- 
haps. Qan’t be sure of anything 
nowadays ;—memory failing. Well, 
that’s what the doctor says. Come 
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in and rest, and see Molly; as for 
me, I’m not good for much, but you 
won’t get better company than the 
girls, or else that’s what folks tell 
me, Who did you say that fellow 
was?” said the churchwarden, lean- 
ing across his daughter to see Mr. 
Wentworth’s face. 

“TIT don’t koow anything about 
him,” said the Carate of St. Roque’s. 

And curiously enough silence fell 
upon the little party, nobody could 
tell how; — for two minutes, which 
looked like twenty, no one spoke. 
Then Lucy roused herself a 
parently with a little effort. ‘“ We 
seem to talk of nothing but the 
man with the beard to-night,” she 
said.. “Mary knows everything 
that? goes on in Oarlingford—she 
will tell us about him; and if Miss 
Wentworth thinks it too late to 
come in, we will say good-night,” 
she continued, with a little decision 
of tone, which was not incompre- 
hensible to the Perpetaal Curate. 
Perhaps she was a little provoked 
and troubled in her own person. 
To say so much in looks and go little 
in words, was a mode of procedure 
which puzzled Luey. It fretted 
her, because it looked unworthy of 
her. hero. She withdrew within 
the green door, holdiog her father's 
arm fast, and talking to him, while 
Mr. Wentworth strained his ears 
after the voice, which he thought 
he could have singled out from a 
thousand voices. Perhaps . Lucy 
talked to drown her thoughts; and 
the Carate went away dumb and 
abstracted, with his aunt leaning on 
his arm on the other side of the 
wall. He could not be interested, 
as Miss Dora expected him to be, 
in the Miss Wentworths’ plans. He 
conducted her to thé Blue Boar 
languidly, with an evident indif- 
ference to the fact that his aunt 
Leonora was about to become a 

manent resident in Carlingford. 
He said ‘“Good-night” kindly to 
little Rosa Elsworthy, looking out 
with bright eyes into the dark- 
ness at the of her uncle’s 
shop; but he said little to Mise 
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Dora, who could not tell what to 
make of him, and swallowed her 
tears as quietly as possible under 
her veil. When he had deposited 
his aunt safely at the inn, the Per- 
petual Curate hastened down 
Grange Lane at a great pace. The 
first sound he heard on entering 
Mrs. Hadwin’s garden was the clear 
notes of. the stranger’s whistle 
among the trees; and with an im- 
patient exclamation Mr. Wentworth 
sought. his fellow-lodger, who was 
smoking as usual, pacing up and 
down a shaded walk, ‘where, even 
in daylight, he was pretty well 
concealed from observation. The 
Curate looked as if he had a little 
discontent and repugnance to get 
over before he could address the 
anonymous individual who whist- 
led so cheerily under the trees. 
When he did speak it was an em- 
barrassed and not very intelligible 
call. 

“T say—are you there? I want 
to speak to you,” said Mr. Went- 
worth. 

“Yes,” said the stranger, turn- 
ing sharply round. “I am here, a 
dog without a name. What have 
you got to say ?” 

“Only that you must be more 
careful,” said Mr. Wentworth again, 
with a little stiffness. “You will 
be recognised if you don’t mind. I 
have just been asked who you were 
by—somebody who thought he had 
seen you before.” 

“ By whom ?” 

“Well, by Mr. Wodehouse,” said 
the Curate. ‘I may as well tell 
you; if you mean to keep up this 
concealment you must take care.” 

“By Jove!” said the stranger, 
and then he whistled a few bars 
of the air which Mr. Wentworth’s 
arrival had interrupted. “ What is 
a fellow to do?” he said, after that 
interjection. “I sometimes think 
I had better risk it all—eh! don’t 
you think so? I can’t shut myself 
up for ever here.” 

“That must be as you think 
best,” said the Perpetual Carate, in 
whom there appeared Lo move- 
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ment of sympathy; and he said no 
more, though the doubtfal indivi- 
dual by his side lifted an undecided 
look to his face, and once more mur- 
mured in perplexed tones a troub- 
led exclamation: “A man must 
have a little amusement somehow,” 
the stranger said, with an aggrieved 
voice; and then abruptly left his 
unsociable companion, and went off 
to his room, where he summoned 
Sarah to bring lights, and tried to 
talk to her a little in utter dearth of 
society. Mr. Wentworth stayed be- 
hind, pacing up and down the dark- 
ening walk. The Curate’s thoughts 
were far from satisfactory. There 
was not mach comfort anywhere, 
let him look where he pleased, 
When a man has no spot in all his 
horizon on which his eye can rest 
with comfort, there is something 
more discouraging in the prospect 
than a positive calamity. He could 
not take refage even in the imagi- 
nations of his love, for it was clear 
enough that already a sentiment 
of surprise had risen in Lucy's 
mind, and her tranquillity was 
shaken, And perhaps he had done 
rashly to plunge into other people’s 
troubles—he upon whom a curious 
committee of aunts were now to sit 
en permanence. He went in to 
write his sermon far from being 80 
assured of things in general as that 
discourse was when it was written, 
though it was a little relief to his 
mind to fall back upon an autho- 
rity somewhere, and to refer, in 
terms which were perhaps too ab- 
solute to be altogether free of doubt, 
to the Church, which had arranged 
everything for her children in one de- 
partment of their concerns at least. 
If it were only as easy to know 
what ought to be done in one’s 
personal affairs as to decide what 
was the due state of mind expected 
by the Church on the second Sun- 
day after Easter! But being under 
that guidance, at least he could not 
go wrong in his sermon, which was 
one point of ‘ease amid the many 
tribulations of the Curate of St. 
Roque’s. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“Tf they are going to stay in 
Carlingford, perhaps we could be of 
use to them? Yes, Lacy; and I am 
gure anything we could do for Mr. 
Wentworth ” gaid Miss Wode- 
house. “I wonder what house they 
will get. Iam going to Elsworthy’s 
about some paper, and we can ask 
him if he khows where they are 
going. That poor little Rosa should 
have some one to take care of her. 
I often wonder whether it would 
be kind to speak to Mrs. Elsworthy 
about it, Lucy; she is a sensible 
woman. ‘The little thing stands at 
the door in the evening, and talks 
to people who are passing, and I 
am afraid there are some people 
who are unprincipled, and tell her 
she is pretty, and say things to 
her,” said Miss Wodehouse, shaking 
her head; “it is a great pity. Even 
Mr. Wentworth is a great deal more 
civil to that little thing than he 
would be if she had not such a 
pretty face.” 

“] said you knew everything that 
went on in Carlingford,” said- Lacy, 
as they went out together from the 
green door, not in their grey cloaks 
this time; “but I forgot to ask 
you about one thing that puzzled 
us last night—who is the man in 
the beard who lives at Mrs. Had- 
win’s? Mr, Wentworth will not 
tell anybody about him, and I 
think he knows.” 

“Who is the man in the beard?” 
said Miss Wodehonse, with a gasp. 
She grew very pale, and turned 
away her head and shivered visibly, 
“How very cold it is!” she said, 
with her teeth chattering; “did 
you know it was so cold? I—I 
don’t know any men with" beards; 
and it is so strange of you to say 





- I know everything that goes on in 


Carlingford. Don’t stop to speak 
to the little girl just now. Did 
you say she came from Prickett’s 
Lane? No. 10? It is very right 
to go to see the sick, but, indeed, I 


don’t approve of your attendance 
upon that poor woman, Lucy, When 
I was a girl, I dared not have gone 
away by myself as you do, and she 
might not be a proper person. There 
is a carriage that I don’t know 
standing before Elsworthy’s shop.” 

“But you have not told me yet 
about the man with the beard,” 
said Lucy, whose curiosity was ex- 
cited. he looked at her sister 
keenly with an investigating look, 
and poor Miss Wodehouse was fain 
to draw her shawl close round her, 
and complain again of the cold. 

“I told you I did not know,’ 
she said, with a complaining tone 
in her voice. “It is strange you 
should think I knew; it looks 
as if you thought me a_ gossip, 
Lucy. I wonder who these peo- 
ple can be, coming out of the car- 
riage? My dear,” said the elder 
sister, bethinking herself that an 
attack upon the enemy’s country 
was the best means of meeting any 
sally——“I don’t think you should 
go down to Prickett’s Lane just 
now. I saw Mr. Wentworth pass a 
little while ago, and people might 
say you went to meet each other. 
I can’t keep people from. talking, 
Lucy, and you are both so young; 
and you know I spoke to you before 
about your meeting so often. It 
will be a great deal better for you 
to come with me to call on his 
aunts,” 

* Onl at my poor tient 
wants ne,” said Lucy. “ Mast I 
not do my duty to a poor woman 
who is dying, because Mr. Went- 
worth is in Prickett’s Lane? There 
is no reason why I should be afraid 
of meeting Mr. Wentworth,” said 
the young district-visitor, severely ; 
and the elder sister saw that Lucy 
spoke in a different tone from that 
in which she had answered her be- 
fore. She did not extinguish Miss 
Wodehouse by a reference to the 
great work. She treated the mat- 
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ter more as a personal one to-day ; 
and a shadow —a very ghost of irri- 
tation — was in Lucy’s voice. The 
two crossed the street silently after 
that to Elsworthy’s, where a group 
of ladies were visible, who had come 
out of the strange carriage. One of 
them was seated in a chair by the 
counter, another was reading a list 
which Mr. Elsworthy had just pre- 
sented to her, and the third, who 
was not so tall as her sister, was 
pressing up to it on tiptoe, trying 
to read it too. “That is Miss Dora 
Wentworth,” said Lucy, “and the 
other, I suppose, is Miss Leonora, 
who is so very Low-Church. I 
think I can see the Miss Hemmings 
coming down George Street. If I 
were to go in I should be in a dread- 
ful minority; but you are Low- 
Church in your heart too.” 

“No, dear; only reasonable,” said 
Miss Wodehouse,  apologetically. 
*T don’t go so far as you and Mr. 
Wentworth do, but I like the ser- 
vice to be nicely done, and the — the 
authority of the Church respected 
too. As I have never met Miss 
Wentworth, you had better come in 
and introduce me. ‘There is Rosa 
looking out of the front window, 
Lucy. I really must speak to Mrs. 
Elsworthy about that child. What 
& lovely old lady that is sitting by 
the counter! Say I am your sister, 
and then, if you are resolved upon 
Prickett’s Lane, you can go away.” 

“They are the two who wear 
the grey cloaks,” said Miss Leonora 
Wentworth to herself, as the intro- 
duction was effected. “I am glad 
to make your acquaintance, Miss 
Wodehouse. We are going to stay 
in Carlingford for. a time, and to 
know a few pious families will be 
a great advantage. We don’t go 
much into society, in the usual sense 
of =the word — bunt, I am sure, to 
make the acquaintance of ladies 
who help my nephew so much in 
his .work, is sure to be an advyan- 
tage. I should like so much to 
hear from you how he gets on, for 
he does not say a great deal about 
it himself.” 


“He is so good and so nice,” 

said kind Miss Wodehouse, “he 
never makes a fuss about anything 
he does. I am sure, to see such 
young creatures so pious and so de- 
voted, always goes to my _ heart, 
When we were young it used to be 
so different we took our own plea- 
sure, and never thought of our fel- 
low-creatures. And the young people 
are so good nowadays,” said the 
gentle woman, falling instinctively 
into her favourite sentiment. Miss 
Leonora looked at her with critical 
eyes. 
mi We are none of us good,” said 
that iron-grey woman, whose neu- 
tral tints were so different from the 
soft dove-colour of her new ac- 
quaintance; “it does not become 
such sinful creatures to talk of any- 
body being good. Good works may 
only be beautifil sins, if they are 
not done in a true spirit,” said Migs 
Leonora, turning to her list of 
furnished houses with a little con- 
tempt. But the Miss Hemmings 
had come in while she was speaking, 
and it was seldom that such edify- 
ing talk was heard in Carlingford. 

“That is such a, beautiiul senti- 
ment— ob, if we only bore it al- 
ways in mind!” murmured the 
eldest Miss Hemmings. ‘Mr. Els 
worthy, I hope you have got the 
tracts I ordered. They are so much 
wanted here. Poor dear Mr, Bury 
would not believe his eyes if he 
could see Carlingford now, given 
up to Puseyism and Ritualism—but 
good men are. taken away from the 
evil, to come, I will pay for them 
how, please.” 

“If you wish it, ma’am,” said 
Mr. Elsworthy. “The town # 
changed; I don’t say nothing dif 
ferent; but being in the ritual line 
as you say, you won’t find no church 
as it’s better done than in St. 
Roqoe’s. Mr. Wentworth never 


spares no pains, ma’am, on aby- | 


thing as he takes up. I’ve heard 
a deal of clergymen in my day, but 
his reading ig beautiful; I can't 
say as I ever heard reading as could 
equal it;—and them choristers, 
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though they’re hawfal to manage, 
igtrained as I never see boys train- 
ed in my life afore. There’s one of 
them houses, ma’am,” continued 
the optimist, turning to Miss Went- 
worth, “as is a beauty. Miss 
Wodehouse can tell you what it is; 
no lady in the land could desire a 
handsomer drawin’-room; and as 
for the kitchings,—I don’t pretend 
to be a judge up-stairs, bat being 
brought up a blacksmith, I know 
what’s what in a kitching-range. 
If you had all George Lane to 
dinner, there’s a range as is equal 
to it,” said Mr. Elsworthy with en- 
thusiasm—“ and my wife will show 
you the ’ouse.” 

“T knew Mr. Bary,” said Miss 
Leonora ; “he was a precious map. 
Perhaps you have heard him men- 
tion the Miss Wentworths? I am 
very sorry to hear that there is no 
real work going on in the town. 
It is very sad that there should be 
nobody able to enter into the la- 
bours of such a saint.” 

“Indeed,” said Miss Wodehouge, 
who was excited, in spite of herself, 
by this conversation, “I think the 
Carlingford people go quite as much 
to church as in Mr. Baury’s days. 
I don’t think there is less religion 
than there used to be: there are 
not so many prayer meetings, per- 
haps ; but——” 

“There is nothing the carnal 
mind dislikes so much as prayer 
meetings,” said Miss Hemmings. 
“There is a house in Grove Street, 
if Miss Wentworth is looking for a 
house. I don’t know much about 
the kitchen-range, but I know it 
belongs to a very pious family, and 
they wish so much to let it. My 
sister and I would be go glad to 
take you there. It is not in the 
gay world, like Grange Lane,” 

“But you might want to ask 
people to dinner; and then we 
Should be so near Frank,” said 
Miss Dora, whispering at her sis- 
ter’s elbow. As for the second 
Miss Hemmings, she was dull of 
comprehension, and did not quite 
make out who the strangers were. 





“Tt is so sad to a feeling mind 
to see the mummeries that go on 
at St. Roque’s,” said this obtuse 
sister; “and I am afraid poor Mr. 
Wentworth must be in a bad way. 
They say there ‘is the strangest 
man in his house—some relation 
of his—and he daren’t be seen 
in the daylight; and people begin 
to think there must be something 
wrong, and that Mr. Wentworth him- 
self is involved; but what can you 
expect when there is no true Chris- 
tian principle?” asked Miss Hem- 
mings, triumphantly. It was a 
dreadfal moment for the bystanders ; 
for Miss Leonora turned round upon 
this new intelligence with keen eyes 
and attention; and Miss Dora in- 
terposed, weeping; and Miss Wode- 
house grew 80 pale, that Mr. Els- 
worthy rushed for cold water, and 
thought she was going to faint. 
“Tell me all about this,” said Miss 
Leonora, with peremptory and com- 
manding tones. “Oh, Leonora, I 
am sure my dear Frank has nothing 
to do with it, if there is anything 
wrong,” cried Miss Dora. Even 
Miss Wentworth herself was moved 
out of her habitual smile. She said, 
“He is my nephew”—an observa- 
tion which she had never been heard 
to make before, and which covered 
the second Miss Hemmings with 
confusion. As for Miss Wodehouse, 
she retreated very fast to a seat be- 
hind Miss Cecilia, and said nothing. 
The two who had arrived last slan 
back upon each other with fiery 
glances of mutual reproach. The 
former three stood together in this 
emergency, full of curiosity, and 
perhaps a little anxiety. In this 

ition of affairs, Mr. Elsworthy, 

ing the only impartial . person 
present, took the management of 
matters into his own hands. 

“Miss Hemmings and ladies, if 
you'll allow me,” said Mr. Els- 
worthy, ‘it ain’t no more than a 
mistake. The new gentleman as is 
staying at Mrs. Hadwin’s may be 
an unfortunate gentleman for any- 
thing as I can tell; but he ain’t no 
relation of our clergyman. There 
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ain’t. nobody belonging to Mr. Went- 
worth,” said the clerk of St. Roque’s, 
“but is a credit. both to him and 
to Carlingford. There’s his brother, 
the Rev. Mr. Wentworth, as is the 
finest-spoken map, to be a clergy- 
man, as I ever set eyes on’; and 
there’s respected ladies, as needn’t 
be named more particular. But the 
gentleman as is the subject of con- 
versation, is no more like Mr. Went- 
worth, than—asking pardon for the 
liberty —I am. I may say as I 
have opportunities for knowing 
more than most,” said Mr. Els- 
worthy, modestly, “me and Rosa; 
for if there’s a thing Mr. Went- 
worth is particular about, it’s hav- 
ing his papers the first moment ; 
and ladies as knows me, knows as I 
am one that never says more nor 
the truth. Not saying a word 
against the gentleman, as is a most 
respectable gentleman for anything 
I can tell against him, he ain’t 
no connection of Mr. . Wentworth. 
He’s Mrs. Hadwin’s lodger; and I 
wouldn’t say as he isn’t a relation 
there; but our clergyman has got 
no more to do with him than the 
babe unborn.” 

Mr. Elsworthy wiped his fore- 
head after he had made this speech, 
and looked round for the approba- 
tion which he was aware he had 
deserved; and Miss Leonora Went- 
worth threw a glance of disdainful 
Observation upon the unhappy lady 
who had caused this disturbance. 
“Tf your wife will come with us, 
we will go and look at the house,” 
she said, graciously, “I daresay 
if it is in Grange Lane it will suit 
us very well. My pephew is a very 
young map, Miss Wodehouse,” said 
Miss Leonora, who had not passed 
over the agitation of that gentle 
woman without some secret com- 
ments; “he does not take advice 
in his work, though it might be of 
great assistance to him; but I hope 
he'll grow older and wiser, as in- 
deed he cannot help doing if he 
lives. I hope you and your pretty 
sister will come to see us when 
we're settled ;—I don’t see any sense, 
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you know, in your grey cloaks —I'm 
old, and you won’t mind me sayin 
so; but I know what Frank Went- 
worth is,” said the indignant aunt, 
making @ severe curtsy, accom. 
panied by lightning glances. at the 
shrinking background of female 
figures, as she went out of the shop, 

“Oh, Leonora! I always said 
you were fond of him, though you 
never would show it,” cried 
Miss Dora, “She is a great deal 
more affectionate than she will let 
anybody believe; and my dear 
Frank means nothing but good,” 
cried the too zealous champion, 
Miss Leonora turned back upon the 
threshold of the shop. 

“You will please to let me know 
what Dissenting chapels there are in 
the town, and what are the hoursof 
the services,” she said. “There must 
surely be a Bethesda, or Zion, or 
something—Salem? yes, to be snre; 
— perhaps there’s somebody there 
that preaches the gospel. Send me 
word,” said the peremptory woman; 
abd poor Miss Dora relapsed into 
her usual melancholy condition, and 
stole into the carriage in a broken- 
hearted manner, weeping under her 
veil. 

After which Miss Wodehouse 
went home, not having much heart 
for farther visits, That is to say, 
she went all the way down Grange 
Lane, somewhat tremulous and un 
certain in her steps, and went as 
far as Mrs. Hadwin’s, and _ hesitated 
at the door as if she meant to 
call there; but, thinking better 
of it, went on a litue farther with 
very lingering steps, as if she did 
not know what she wanted. When 
she came back again, the door of 
Mrs. Hadwin’s ‘ garden was open, 
and the butcher’s boy stood block- 
ing up the way, listening with 
all his ears to the notes of the 
whistle, soft and high and clear 
like the notes of a bird, which came 
audibly from among the trees 
Miss Wodehouse gave a little start 
when she heard it; again she hest 
tated and looked in with such & 
wistful face, that Sarah, the house- 
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maid, who had been about to slam 
the door hastily upon the too ten- 
der butcher, involuntarily held it 
wide open for the expected visitor. 
“No, not to-day, thank you,” said 
Miss Wodehouse. “I my your mis- 
‘tress is quite well; give ber my love, 
and say I meant to come in, but 
I bave a bad headache. No, thank 
you, not to-day.” She went away 
after that with a wonderful expres- 
sion of face, and reached home long 
before Lucy had come back from 
Prickett’s Lane. Miss Wodehouse 
was not good for much in the house. 
She went to the little boudoir up- 
stairs, and lay down on the sofa, 
and had some tea brought her by 
an anxious maid, She was very 
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nervous, trembling she could not 
say why, and took up a novel which 
was lying on the sofa, and read the 
most affecting scene, and cried over 
it; and then her sweet old face 
cleared, and she felt better. When 
Lacy came in she kissed her sister, 
and drew down the blinds, and 
brought her the third volume, and 
then went away herself to arrange 
the dessert, and see that everything 
was in order for one of Mr. Wode- 
house’s little parties. These were 
their respective parts in the house; 
and surely a more peaceful, and 
orderly, and affectionate house, was 
not to be found that spring even- 
ing, either in England or Grange 
ane, 


CHAPTER X. 


It may be easily supposed after 
this that Mr, Wentworth and his 
dings were sufficiently over- 
ooked and ¢ommented upon in 
Oarlingford. The Miss Wentworths 
took old Major Brown’s house for 
six months, which, as_ everybody 
knows, is next door to Dr. Marjori- 
banks. It was just after Letty 
Brown’s marriage, and the poor old 
Major was very glad to go away and 
pay a round of visits, and try to 
forget that his last daughter had 
gone the way of all the rest. There 
was a summer-house built in the 
corner of the garden, with a win- 
dow in the outer wall looking on 
to Grange Lane, from which every- 
thing that happened could: be in- 
spected ; and there was always 
somebody at that window when the 
Perpetuul Curate passed by, Then 
he began to have a strange painful 
feeling that Lucy watched too, and 
was observing all his looks and 
ways, and what be did and said 
in these changed times. It was a 
strange difference from the sweet 
half-conscious bond between them 
which existed of old, when they 
walked home together from Wharf- 
side, talking of the district and the 
people, in the tender union of un- 


spoken love and fellowship. Not 
that they were altogether parted 
now; but Lucy contrived to leave 
the schoolroom most days before 
the young priest could manage to 
disrobe himself, and was seldom to 
be seen on the road lingering on 
her errands of kindness as she 
used to do. But still she knew 
all he was about, and watched, 
standing in doubt. and wonder of 
him, which was at least a great deal 
better than indifference. On the 
whole, however, it was a cloudy 
world through which the Perpetual 
Carate passed as he went from his 
lodgings, where the whistle of the 
new lodger had become a great 
nuisance to him, past the long 
range of garden walls, the sentinel 
wiodow where Miss Dora looked 
out watching for him, and Mr. Wode- 
house's green door. which he no 
longer entered. every day. Over 
the young man’s mind, as he went 
out to his labours, there used to 
come that sensation of haviog no- 
body to fall back upon, which is of 
all feelings the most desolate. Amid 
all those people who were watching 
him, there was no one upon whom 
he could rest, secure of understand- 
ing and sympathy. They were all 
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critical — examining, with more or 
less. comprehension, what he did ; 
and he could not think of anybody 
in the ,world just then who . would 
be content with knowing that he 
did it, and take that as a warranty 
for the act, unless, perhaps, his poor 
aunt Dora, whose opinion was not 
important to. the young man. It 
was not a pleasant state of mind 
into which these feelings threw 
him; and the natural result was, 
that he grew more and more care- 
fal about the rubric, and confined 
his sermons, with increasing preci- 
sion, to the beautiful arrangements 
of the Church, They were very 
clever little sermons, even within 
these limitations, and an indifferent 
spectator would probably have been 
surprised to find how much he 
could make out of them; but still 
it is undeniable that a man has less 
scope, not only for oratory, but for 
all that is wortby of regard in hu- 
man speech, when, instead of the 
everlasting reciprocations between 
heaven and earth, he occupies him- 
self only with a set of ecclesiastical 
arrangements, however perfect. The 
people who went to St. Rogque’s 
found this out, and so did Mr. Went- 
worth; but it did not alter the 
system pursued by the troubled 
Curate. Perhaps he gave himself 
some half-conscious credit for it, as 
being against his own interests; for 
there was no mistaking the counte- 
nance of Miss Leonora, when now 
and then, on rare occasions, she 
came to hear her nephew preach. 
All this, however, was confined 
to St. Roque’s, where there was a 
somewhat select andience, people 
who agreed in Mr. Wentworth’s 
views ; but thinge were entirely 
different at Wharfside, where the 
Perpetual Curate was not thinking 
about himself, but simply about 
his work, and how to do it best. 
The bargemen and their wives 
did not koow much about the 
Christian Year; but they under- 
stood the greater matters which 
lay beneath: and the women said 
to €ach other, sométimes with tears 





in their eyes, that there was nothing 
that the, clergyman didn’t make 
plain; and that if the men didn’t 
do what was right, it was none o’ 
Mr, Wentworth’s fault. The young 


priest indemnified himself in “the + 


district” for much that vexed him 
elsewhere. There was no: question 
of Skelmersdale, or of any moot 
point there, but only a quantity of 
primitive people under the original 
conditions of humanity, whose lives 
might be amended, and consoled, 
and elevated, That was a matter 
about which Mr. Wentworth had no 
doubt. He put on his surplice with 
the conviction that in that white 
ephod the truest embodiment of 
Christian purity was brought within 
sight of the darkened world. He 
was not himself, but a Christian 
priest, with power to deliver and to 
bless, when he went to Wharfside. 
Easter had been early that year, 
and Ascension Day was in the be 
ginning of May, one of those sweet 
days of early summer which still 
occur now and then to prove that 
the poets were right in all they say 
of the tenderest month of the year. 
Mr. Wentworth had done. duty at 
St. Roque’s, and afterwards at 
Wharfside. The sweet day and 
the sweet season had moved his 
heart. He was young, and it was 
hard to live shut up within himself 
without any sympathy either from 
man or woman. He had watched 
the grey cloak gliding out as his 
rude congregation dispersed, and 
went away quicker than was his 
wont, with a stronger longing than 
usual to overtake Lucy, and recover 
his place beside her. But she was 
not to be seen when he got into 
Prickett’s Lane. He looked up the 
weary length of the street, and saw 
nothing but the children playing on 
the pavement, and some_ slovenly 
mothers at. the doors. It was & 
very disenchanting prospect. He 
went on again in a kind of gloomy 
discontent, displeased with every- 
thing. What was the good of it 
all? he said to [himself—weariness, 
and toil, and trouble, and nothing 
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ever to come of it. As for the little 
good he was doing in Wharfside, 
God did not need his poor exer- 
tions; and, to tell the truth, going 
on at St. Roque’s, however perfect 
the rubric and pretty the charch, 
was, without any personal stimulant 
of happiness, no great prospect for 
the Perpetual Ourate. Such was 
the tenor of his thoughts, when he 
saw a black figure suddenly emerge 
out of one of the houses, and stand 
at the door, throwing a long sha- 
dow over the pavement. It was 
the Rector who was standing there 
in Mr. Wentworth’s favourite dis- 
trict, talking to a shopkeeper who 
had always been on the opposition 
side, The young Anglican raised 
his drooping head instantly, and 
recovered his interest in the gene- 
ral world. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Went- 
worth,” eaid the Rector. “I have 
been speaking to this worthy man 
about the necessities of the district. 
The statistics are far from being 
satisfactory. Five thousand sonls, 
and no provision for their spiritual 
wants; it is a very sad. state of 
affairs. I mean to take steps im- 
mediately to remedy all that.” 

“A bit of a Methody chapel, 
that’s all,” said the opposition shop- 
keeper; “and the schoolroom, as 
Mr. Wentworth——” 

“Yes, I have heard of that,” said 
the Rector, blandly ; — somebody 
had advised Mr. Morgan to change 
bis tactics, and this was the first 
evidence of the new policy —“I 
hear you have been doing what 
little you could to mend matters. 
It is very laudable zeal in so young 
aman. Bat, of course, as you were 
without authority, and had so little 
in your power it could only*be a 
very temporary expedient. I am 
very much obliged to you for your 
good intentions.” 

“I ‘beg your pardon,” said the 
Perpetual Carate, rousing up as at 
the sound of the trampet, “I don’t 
care in the least about my good in- 
tentions; but you have been much 
deceived if you have not understood 
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that there isa great work goin on 
in Wharfside. I hope, Satnders, 
you have had no hand in deceiving 
Mr. Morgan. I shall be glad to show 
you my statistics, which are more 
satisfactory than the town lists,” 
said Mr. Wentworth. “The school- 
room is consecrated; and but that 
I thought we had ° better work 
slowly and steadily, there is many 
a district in worse condition which 
has its charch and its incumbent. 
I shall be very happy to give you all 
possible information; it is best to 
go to the fountainhead.” 

“The fountainhead!” said the 
Rector, who began not unnaturally 
to lose his temper, “Are you aware, 
sir, that Wharfside is in my parish?” 

“And so is St. Roque’s, I sup- 
pose, said the Curate, effably. “I 
ave no district, but I have my 
cure of souls all the same. As for 
Wharfside, the Rector of Carling- 
ford never has had anything to do 
with it. Mr. Bury and Mr. Proctor 
made it over to me. I act “pea 
their authority; but I should like 
to prove to you it is something 
more than a temporary expedient,” 
said the young Anglican, with a 
smile, Mr. Morgan was gradually 
getting very hot and flushed. His 
temper got the better of him; he 
could not tolerate to be thus bearded 
on his own ground. 

“It appears to me the most ex- 
traordinary assumption,” said the 
Rector. “I can’t fancy that you 
are ignorant of the law. I repeat, 
Wharfside is in my parish ; ante 
what ground you can possibly’ justify 
such an incredible intrusion——” 

“Perhaps we might fiod a fitter 
place to discuss the matter,” said 
the Curate, with great suavity. “If 
you care to go to the schoolroom, 
we could be quiet there.” 

“No, sir. I don’t care to go to 
the schoolroom. I decline to have 
anything todo with such an unwar- 
rantable attempt to interfere with 
my rights,” said Mr. Morgan. “TI 
don’t want to know what plausible 
arguments you may have to justify 
yourself, The fact remains, sir, 
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that Wharfside is in my parish. If 
you have anything to say against 
that, I will listen to you,” said the 
irascible Rector. His Welsh blood 
was up; he even raised his voice a 
little, with a kind of half-feminine 
excitement, common to the Celtic 
race; and the consequence was that 
Mr. Weutworth, who stood perfectly 
calm to receive the storm, bad all 
the advantage in the world over 
Mr. Morgan. The Perpetual Curate 
bowed with immovable composure, 
and felt himself master of the field. 

“Tn that case, it will perhaps be 
better not to say anything,” he said; 
“but I think you will find difficul- 
ties in the way. Wharfside has 
some curious privileges, and pays 
no rates; but I have never taken 
up that ground. The two previous 
rectors made it over to me, and the 
work is too important to be ignored. 
I have had thoughts of applying to 
have it made into an_ ecclesiastical 
district,” said the Curate, with can- 
dour, “not thinking that the Rec- 
tor of Carlingford, with so much to 
occupy him, would care to interfere 
with my labours; but, at all events, 
to begin another mission here would 
be folly—it would be copying the 
tactics of the Dissenters, if you 
will forgive me for saying so,” said 
Mr. Wentworth, looking calmly in 
the Rector’s face. 

It was all Mr. Morgan could do 
to restrain himself. “I am not in 
the habit of being schooled by my 
—juniors,” said the Rector, with 
suppressed fury, He meant to say 
inferiors, but the aspect of the Per- 
petual Ourate checked him, Then 
the two stood gazing at each other 
for a minute in silence. ‘ Anything 
further you may have to say, you 
will perhaps communicate to my 
solicitor,” said the elder priest. 
“Tt is well known that some gentle- 
men of your views, Mr, Wentworth, 
thick it safe to do evil that good 
may come ;—that is not my opinion ; 
and I don’t mean to permit any in- 
vasion of my rights. I have the plea- 
sure of wishing you good-morning.” 

Mr. Morgan took off his hat, and 
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gave it a little angry flourish in 
the air before he put it on again, 
He had challenged his young bro- 
ther to the only duel permitted 
by their cloth, and he turned to 


the opposition tradesman with 
vehemence, and went in again 
to the dusty little shop, where 


a humble assortment of groceries 
was displayed for the consumption 
of Prickett’s Lane. Mr. Wentworth 
remained standing outside in much 
amazement, not to say amusement, 
and a general sense of awakening 
and recovery. Next to happiness, 
perhaps enmity is the most health- 
ful stimulant of the human mind. 
The Perpetual Curate woke up and 
realised his position with a sense of 
exhilaration, if the truth must be 
told. He muttered something to 
himself, uncomplimentary to Mr. 
Morgan’s good sense, as he turned 
away; but it was astonishing to 
fiod how much more lively and in- 
teresting Prickett’s Lane had be 
come since that encounter. He 
went along cheerily, saying a word 
now and then to the people at the 
doors, every one of whom knew and 
recognised him, and acknowledged, 
in a lesser or greater degree, the 
sway of his bishopric. The groups 
he addressed made remarks after 
he had passed, which showed their 
sense of the improvement in his 
looks, ‘‘ He’s more like himsel’ than 
he’s been sin’ Easter,” said one 
woman, “and none o’ that crossed 
look, as if things had gone contrairy ; 
—Lord bless you, not cross— he’s 
a deal too good a man for that — but 
crossed-looking ; it might be crossed 
in love for what I can tell.” ‘‘Them 
as is handsome like that seldom gets 
crossed in love,” said another ex- 
perienced observer; ‘but if it was 
fortin, or whatever it was, there’s 
ne'er a@ one in Wharfside but wishes 
luck to the parson, It aio’t much 
matter for us women. Them as 
won’t strive to keep their children 
decent out o’ their own heads, they 
won't do much for a clergyman; 
but, bless you, he can do @ deal with 
the men, and it’s them ag wants 
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looking after.” ‘I'd like to go to 
his wedding,” said another, “Td 
give a deal to hear it was all set- 
tled ;” and amid these affectionate 
commenvts, Mr. Wentworth issued 
out of Prickett’s Lane. He went 
direct to Mr. Wodehouse’s green 
door, without making any excuses 
to himself. For the first time for 
some weeks he went in upon the 
sisters, and told them all that had 
happened as of old. Lucy was still 
in her gr@y cloak, as she had re- 
turned from the district, and it was 
with a fecling more distinct than 
sympathy that she heard of this 
threatened attack. “It is terrible 
to think that he could interfere with 
such a work out of jealousy of ws,” 
said the Sister of Charity, with a 
wonderful light in her blue eyes; 
and she drew her low chair nearer, 
and listened with eloquent looks, 
which were balm to the soul of the 
Perpetua! Curate. “But we are not 
to give up?” she said, giving him 
her hand, when he rose to go away. 
“Never!” said Mr. Wentworth; 
and if he held it morelosely and 
longer than there was any particular 
occasion for, Lucy did not make 
any objection at that special mo- 
ment. Then it tarned out that he 
had business at the other end of the 
town, at the north end, where some 
trustee lived who had to do with 
the Orphan Schools, and whom the 
Curate was obliged to see; and 
Miss Wedehouse guve him a timid 
invitation to come back to dinner, 
“But you are not to go home to 
dress; we shall be quite alone—and 
you must be so tired,” said the 
elder sister, who for some reason or 
other was shy of Mr. Wentworth, 
and kept away from him wienever 
he ealled. So he went in on his 
way back, and dined in happiness 
and his morning coat, with a sweet 
conscious return to the familiar in- 
tercourse which these few disturled 
werks had interrupted. He was a 
different man when he went back 
avain down Grange kane. Once 
more the darkness was fragrant and 
musical about him. When he was 
VOL, XCIV. s 
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tired thinking of his affairs, he fell 
back upon the memories of the 
evening, and Lucy’s looks and the 
“us” and “we,” which were so 
sweet to his ears. To have some- 
body behind whom one can fail back 
upon to fill up the interstices of 
thought,—that makes all the differ- 
ence, as Mr. Wentworth found out, 
between a bright and a heavy life. 

Wien he opened the garden-door 
with his key, and went softly in in 
the darkness, the Perpetual Curate 
was much sorprised to hear voices 
among the trees He waited a 
little, wondering to see who it was; 
and profound was his amazement 
when a minute after little Rusa 
Elsworthy, hastily tying her hat 
over her curls, came rapidly along 
the walk from under the bi, walnut 
tree, and essayed, with rather a 
tremulous hand, to open the door. 
Mr. Wentworth stepped forward 
suddenly, and Jaid his band on her 
arm. He was very angry and in- 
Cigvant, and no longer the benign 
superior being to whom Rosa wa 
accustomed. “Whom have you been 
talking to?” said the Curate; “wh 
are you here alone so late? What 
does this mean?’ He held the 
door close, and looked down upon 
her severely while he spoke. She 
made a frightened attempt te defend 
herself. 

“Qh, please, I only came with 
the papers. I was talking to—Sa- 
rah,” said the little girl, with a sob 
of shame and terror, “1 will ne- 
ver do it again. Oh, please, please, 
let me go! Please, Mr. Wentworth, 
let me go!” 

“How long have you been talk- 
ing to—Saral?’ said the Curate. 
“Did you ever do it before? No, 
Rosa; I am going to take you home. 
This must not happen any more.” 

“T will run all tie way. Oh, 
don’t tell my aunt, Mr. Wentworth. 
I didn’t mean any harm,” said the 
frightened creature. ‘“* You are not 
really coming? Qh, Mr. Wentworth, 
it you tell my aunt I shall die!” 
cried poor little Rosa. But she was 
hushed into awe and silence when 
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the Curate stalked forth, a grand, 
half distinguishable figure, by her 
side, keeping pace with her hasty, 
tremulous steps. She even stopped 


crying, in the whirlwind of her 
feelings. What did he mean? Was 


he going to say anything to her? 
Was it possible that he could like 
her, and be jealous of her talk with 
—Sarali? Poor little foolish Rosa 
did not know what to think. She 
had read a great many novels, and 
knew that it was quite usual for 
gentlemen to fall in love with pretty 
little girls who were not of their 
own station;s—why not with her? 
So she went on, half running, keep- 
ing up with Mr. Wentworth, and 
sometimes stealing sly glances at 
him ‘to see what intention was in 
his looks. But his looks were be- 
yond Rosa’s reading. He walked 
by her side, without speaking, and 
give a glance’ up at the window of 
the summer-house as they passed. 
And strange enough, that evening 
of all others, Miss Dora, who had 
been the victim of some of Miss 
Leonora’s caustic criticisms, lad 
strayed forth, in melancholy mood, 
to repose herself at her favourite 
window, and look out at the faint 
stars, and comfort herself with a 
feeble repetition of her favourite 
plea, that it was not “my fault.” 
The poor lady was startled out of 
her own troubles by the sight of her 
nephew’s tall unmistakable figure; 
and, “as bad luck’ would have it, 
Rosa’s hat, tied insecurely by her 
ugitated fingers, blew off at the 
moment, so that Mr, Wentworth’s 
aunt became aware, to her inexpres- 
sible horror and astonishment, who 
his companion was. The unhappy 
Curate divined all the thoughts 
that wonld arise in her perturbed 
bosom, when he saw the indistinct 
figure at the window, and said some- 
thing to himself about espionage, 
which was barely civil to Miss Dora, 
as he hurried along on his charitable 
errand. He was out of one trouble 
into another, this unlucky young 
man. He knocked sharply at Els- 
worthy’s closed door, and gave up 
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his charge without speaking to Rosa, 
“T brought her home because [ 
thought it wrong to let her go up 
Grange Lane by herself,” said the 
Curate. “Don’t thank me; but if 
you have any regard for the child, 
don't send her out at night again,” 
He did not even bid Rosa good- 
night, or look back at her, as she 
stood blushing and sparkling in 
confused childish beauty, in the 
doorway; but turned his~back like 


any savage, and hastened home 
again. Before he entered his own 


apartinents, he knocked at the door 
of the green room, and said some- 
thing to the inmate there which 
produced from that personage a 
growl of restrained defiance. And 
atter all these fatigues, it was with 
a sense of relief that the Ourate 
threw himself upon his sofa, to think 
over the events of the afternoon, 
and to take a little rest. He was 
very tired, and the consolation he 
had experienced during the evening 
made him more disposed to yield 
to his fatigue. He threw himself 
upon tle sofa, and stretched out 
his hand lazily for his letters, 
which evidently did not excite 
any special expectations in his 
mind. There was one from his 
sister, and one from an old univer- 
sity friend, full of the news of the 
season. Last of all, there was a 
neat little note, directed in a neat 
little hand, which anybody who re- 
ceived it would naturally have left 
to the last, as Mr. Wentworth did. 
He opened it quite deliberately, 
without any appearance of interest. 
But as he read the first lines, the 
Curate gradually gathered himself 
up off the sofa, and stretched ont 
his hand for his boots, which he 
had just taken off; and before he 
had finished it, had walked across 
the room and laid hold of the rail- 
way book in use at’ Carlingford, 
all-the time reading and re-read- 
ing the important little epistle. 
It was not so neat inside as out, 
but blurred and blotted, and slight- 
ly illegible; and this is what the 
letter said ; 
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“Oh, Frank dear, I am so anxious 
and unhappy about Gerald. I can’t 
tell what is the matter with him, 
Come directly, for heaven’s sake, and 
tell me what you think, and try what 
youcando, Don’t losea train after you 
yet this, but come directlyoh, come 
if you ever loved any of us, 1 don’t 
know what he means, but he says the 
most awful things; and if he is not 
gad, as I sometimes hope, he has for- 
gotten his duty to his family and to 
me, which is far worse. I can’t ex- 
plain more; but if there is any chance 
of anybody doing him good, it is you. 
I beg you, on my knees, come directly, 
dear Frank. I never was in such a 
state in my life. I shall be left so that 
nobody will be able to tell what I am; 
and my heart is bursting. Never mind 
business or anything; but come, come 
directly, whether it is night or day, to 
your broken-hearted sister, 

“ Louisa. 

“ P.|S.—In great haste, and so anx- 
ious to see you!” 

Half-an-hour after, Mr. Wentworth, 
with a travelling-bag in his hand, was 
once more hastening up Grange Lane 
towards the railway station. His face 
was somewhat grey, as the lamps 
shone onit. He did not.exactly know 
what he was anxious about, nor what 


might have happened at Wentworth 
Rectory before he could get there; 
but the express “train felt slow to his 
anxious thoughts as it flashed out of 
the station. Mr. Morgan and his wife 
were in their garden, talking about 
the encounter in Prickett’s Lane when 
the train plunged past, waking all the 
echoes; and Mrs, Morgan, by way of 
making a diversion, appealed to the 
Rector abont those creepers, with 
which she hoped in a year or two to 
shut out the sight of the railway. 
“The Virginian creeper would be the 
best,” said the Rector’s wife; and they 
went in to calculate the expenses of 
bringing Mr. Wentworth before Dr, 
Lushington. Miss Dora, at very nearly 
the same moment, was confiding to 
her sister Cecilia, under vows of 
secrecy, the terrible sight she had 
seen from the summer-house window. 
They went to bed with very sad hearts 
in consequence, both these good wo- 
men, In the mean time, leaving all 
these gathering clouds behiod him, 
leaving his reputation and his work 
to be discussed and quarrelled over as 
they might, the Perpetual Curate 
rushed through the night, his heart 
aching with trouble and anxiety, to 
help, if he could—and if not, at least 
to stand by—Gerald in this unknown 
crisis of his brother's life. 
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Nearty four years have elapsed 
since a series of papers appeared in 
this Magazine containing sketches 
of travel in Eastern Africa. To 


those interested in the progress of 


geographical discovery, the name 
of their author was already fami- 
liar; but while all read with interest 
the graphic details which they con- 
tained, the number of those who 
accepted the geographical hypothe- 
sis insisted upon throughout them 
was comparatively limited, — al- 
though Captain Speke had already 
acbieved such success as an African 
explorer, a3 to entitle him to the 
gold medal of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society—the highest reward 
which it is in the power of that 
body to bestow. Many eminent 


geographers hesitated to adopt the 
theory which he so confidently pro- 
pounded, that he had already solved 


the great problem of all ages, and 
had actually discovered the Source 
of the Nile. To bave achieved the 
darling object of his ambition, with- 
out the means of verifying the 
truth of his discovery, was to rob 
success of all its charms; and Cap- 
tain Speke was not the man to 
leave his work half done, or allow 
the shadow of a doubt to remain to 
dim the glory of a triumph pecu- 
liarly his own. Fortunately he 
possessed, in no common degree, the 
esteem and confidence of those best 
qualified to appreciate his labours; 
and when he determined to justify 
that confidence, and found for him- 
self a new claim to the admiration 
and regard of those whose attach- 
ment his personal qualities had 
already secured, by once more risk- 
ing his life to carry out the work 
in which we were all interested, he 
left behind him a large commugity 
of friends who, half-reproachful at 
having again encouraged him to 
dare so much, found it difficult for 
three long years to conceal that sus- 
pense and anxiety which the absence 


of all intelligence as to his fate had 
latterly excited to a painful degree, 
As we were the first to identify 
ourselves with Captain Speke’s 
geographical views, and as we laid 
before our readers almost the last 
letter which he wrote before leaving 
England in May 1860, announcing his 
determination to do or die in the task 
he had imposed upon himselt, we trast 
that they will share with us in those 
feelings of exultation and thankfulness 
which we experience in welcoming 
him back to his own country—his 
most sanguine hopes crowned with 
success—his geographical predictions, 
disputed at the time, triumphantly 
veritied—his dafing courage, his in- 
vincible determination, and his ex- 
ploratory skill so splendidly demon- 
strated. For nine years has Captain 
Speke been engaged in the investiga- 
tion of those much-vexed African 
problems which had puzzled geogra- 
phers. On the first occasion he was 
driven back from Somauli land after 
an interesting journey along its 
shores, piereed with eleven spear- 
wounds, and only escaped by a 
miracle. While his wounds were 
still green, he hastened out to the 
East to take part in the Crimean 
war. No sooner was that brought 
to a ciose than he returned with 
redoubled ardour to his first love 
that love which had so cruelly 
ill-used him, but whieh seems to 
possess so strange and irresistible a 
fascination for those who once come 
under its influenee. Like the Japa- 
nese fable where the beautiful night- 
moth sends those moths which be- 
come enamoured of her to bring 
her fire till they fall victims to the 
flame, does Africa lure to destruction 
the bold spirits who are struck with 
charms all the more attractive because 
they repel the multitude. We may fail 
to feel the force of the magnet; but 
it drew Oaptain Speke straight back 
again to Zanzibar, and, plunging ones 
more into unknown regions in com- 
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pany with Captain Burton, he 
brought to light Lake Tanganyika, 
and then, parting company with 
that officer, discovered—what was 
still more important~Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. 

Penetrated with the conviction 
that this was the real Source of the 
Nile, his first object on his return to 
England was to get the support of 
the Geographical Society to enable 
him to return to Africa to verify 
his hypothesis. We quote his gwn 
words in the letter already alluded 
to upon this subject, dated April 
1860: “It is strange that, on being 
obliged to abandon the prosecution 
of my discovery of the lake, I had 
made up my mind to return again 
as soon as I could obtain permis- 
sion to do so, being convinced in 
my own mind that it wonld prove 
to be the Source of the Nile, then 
little suspecting that so mach im- 
portance would be attached to it by 
the great geographers of Great Bri- 
tain. My surprise, therefore, may 
be imagined when I found, on my 
opening my maps to Sir Roderick 
the very first day, and explaining 
to him what I had done, he said, 
without a secon! thought about it, 
‘Speke, we must send you there 
again.” Sir Roderick Murchison 
knew his man, and at once threw 
ali the weight of his influence and 
authority into the promotion of the 
enterprise ; and here we feel bound 
to render that distinguished scien- 
tific geographer that tribute which 
is so justly his due, for the alle and 
energetic manner in which, upon 
this and similar occasions, he for- 
wards the interests of those sotie- 
ties fur which his Jabours have done 
so much. As President of the 
Geographica! Society, Sir R derick 
was unreiitting in his ex«rtions to 
obtain from the Home and Indian 
Governments the funds which would 
be necessary to enable Captain Speke 
to undertake his third expedition. 
After considerable pressure, the Fo- 
reign and East India departments 
at last consented to grant Captain 
Speke £2000 between them, as an 


assistance to his project; and al- 


though this sum has not been nearly 
adequate to cover the expenses of 
the expedition, it is doubtful whe- 
ther without it the enterprise could 
have been. proceeded with. We 
feel sure that the public would be 
well satisfied if the money of the 
nation was always as well spent. 
Indeed, the liberal manner in which 
the Emperor of the French is al- 
Ways ready to assist enterprises ef 
this nature, might be imitated with 
advantage by our own Government. 
To England belongs the distinction 
of furnishing the most enterprising 
explorers of the world, and generally, 
it must be owned, the Government 
affords them but little .encourage- 
ment. Yet, in a political point of 
view, the objects gained are well 
worth paying for. Not merely do 
we open new regions to commerce 
and civilisation, but we establish 
and confirm that reputation for in- 
dividual pluck and enterprise to 
whieh, as a nation, we owe so mach 
of our influence in Europe. In our 
Arctic, Australian, and African ex- 
plorers, we have all those qualities 
wiiich we consider typical of the 
race bronght out in the strongest 
relief. They are, in fact, our repre- 
sentative men. The same energy, 
perseverance, and courage, directed 
into other channels, enable us, 
though confined to a very limited 
area, to hold our own in the world; 
and we should be all the more 
proud of those who chose a path 
to distinction which involves the 
display ef the national character- 
istics to their utmost extent. There 
is not an Englishman, however in- 
diffrent he may be to the Nile or 
its Source, who does not glory ia a 
triumph obtained by sheer force of 
will—an invincible determination to 
overcome obstacles, and a thorough 
contempt for personal danger. We 
shall probably never know to the 
full extent the difficulties which 
Captains Speke and Grant have had 
to conquer in the course of their 
journeyings. They are not men to 
magniy either the perils they en- 
countered or the har/ships and 
trials they underwent, It is in the 
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highest degree creditable to them 
both that, in spite of unavoidable 
separations, and a perpetual recur- 
rence of annoyances, they have 
emerged from their long sojouro in 
the wilderness, each full of admira- 
tion and regard for the other, and 
both ready again to incur together 
the hazards and adventures of Afri- 
can exploration. We fear that we 


shall urge them in vain to repose 
upon their laurels. The triumph 


of startling all the geographical 
societies in Europe is nothing to 
the intoxicating excitement of un- 
expectedly arriving on the shores 
of an unknown luke. The amuse- 
ment of astonishing the London 
world is tame in comparison to the 
interest of suddenly appearing like 
a new species of creation before the 
King of Uganda. So long as a vast 
unexplored field remains in Africa, 
so long will the old magnet retain 
its power of attraction. We can 
only hope that, if it again proves 
irresistible, it may always be as 
merciful as heretofore, and that, if 
Captain Speke is determined to 
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tempt fate, his efforts may be re- 
warded as abundantly as they have 
now been. He may rest assured 
that his countrymen will always 
know how to appreciate at their 
proper value those qualities without 
which he never could havé achieved 
success; that they will ever watch 
with the same interest the progress 
of his explorations, and welcome 
him with the same enthusiasm when 
he reappears amongst us. Mean- 
time we are happy to be able to 
announce to our readers that Cap- 
tain Speke is engaged in a pursuit 
which, though scarcely less labori- 
ous than that from which he has 
just returned, will, we trust, be a 
source of instruction and amuse- 
ment to.those who are still speca- 
lating upon the nature of his three 
years’ experiences in Central Africa, 
If, after having published his work, 
he can, as we sincerely hope he may, 
be induced to remain in the haunis 
of civilized men, he will still have 
earned a page for himself in history, 
as having solved the most interest- 
ing geographical problem of all ages. 








